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The  Beoi^trar-Genebal  oq  the  Mortality  in  the  Registration 
Districts  of  Ekglanb  during  the  Tears  1861-70 ;  by 
William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  D.C.L. 


General  Register  Office^  Somerset  House, 
Sm,  ^th  February  1875. 

How  the  people  of  England  live  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  can  be  considered  ;  and  how— of  what  causes,  and  at  what  aces^ 
they  die  is  scarcely  of  less  account ;  for  it  is  the  complement  of  the 
primary  question  teaching  men  how  to  live  a  longer,  healthier,  and 
happier  life.  Armed  with  this  golden  bough,  we  may  enter  the  gloomy 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  whither  have  gone  in  twenty  years  nine  thousand 
thousand  English  children,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  daughters, 
Bcms: 

Matres  atqne  yiri,  deiVmctaqne  corpora  yita 
Magnanimiim  heroum,  pueri  innaptseqiie  paellse 
Impositiqiie  rogis  juvenes  ante  era  parentmn  :* 

each  haying  lefl  memories  not  easily  forgotten;  and  many  having 
biographies  full  of  complicated  incidents.  Here,  fortunately  for  this 
inquiry,  they  appear  divested  of  all  colour,  form,  character,  passion,  and 
the  infinite  individualities  of  life :  by  abstraction  they  are  reduced  to 
mere  units  undergoing  changes  as  purely  physical  as  the  setting  stars  of' 
astronomy  or  the  decomposing*  atoms  of  chemistry;  and  as  in  those 
sciences  so  in  this,  the  analysis  of  the  elementary  facts  observed  in  their 
Tarious  relations  to  time  and  place  will  shed  new  light  on  the  more  com- 
plicated phenomena  of  national  life. 

The  vital  units  to  be  specially  dealt  with  are  persons  living  and  persons^ 
dying  in  the  ten  years  1861-70,  only  distinguishing  them  into  units  repre- 
sentinff  nudes  and  females  of  different  ages  and  occupations,  losing  life 
year  after  year  by  various  causes,  in  about  627  districts  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Scotland  to  the  English  Channel  and  from  the  Irish  Sea 
to  the  Grerman  Ocean.  The  deaths  in  the  several  classes  have  to  be 
compared  with  the  population  enumerated  at  three  decennial  censuses, 
in  corresponding  groups. 

The  long  series  of  Tables  offers  a  retrospect  extending  over  the  ten 
years,  and  is  in  continuation  of  a  series  embracing  the  previous  ten  years, 
with  which  it  is  compared. 

The  primary  object  is  to  determine  what  the  death-tollf  is  at  the 
several  ages,  and  what  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  life  are,  under  different 
circumstances.    The  importance  of  this,  determination  will  become  ap- 

*  Mothers  and  men,  and  bodies  there  with  all  the  life  outworn 
Of  great-sooled  heroes  ;  many  a  boy  and  never-wedded  maid, 
And  yoaths  before  their  fathers'  eyes  npon  the  death-bale  laid: 

Morris, 
fThis  compound  of  Saxon  words  appears  to  be  preferable  to  "death-rate"  or 
"  death-tax ;"  it  is  eqmvalent  to  "  rate  of  mortality." 
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parent  by  enumerating  some  of  the  relations  the  mortality  bears  io  other 
orders  of  facts.  There  is  a  relation  betwixt  death  and  sickness  ;  and  to 
every  death  from  every  cause  there  is  an  average  number  of  attacks  of 
sickness,  and  a  specific  number  of  persons  incapacitated  for  work.  Death 
is  the  extinction  of  pain.  There  is  a  relation  betwixt  death,  Jiealth,  and 
energy  of  body  and  mind.  There  is  a  relation  betwixt  death,  birth,  and 
marriage.  There  is  a  relation  betwixt  death  and  national  primacy  :  numbers 
turn  the  tide  in  the  struggle  of  populations,  and  the  ny)st  mortal  die  out. 
There  is  a  relation  betwixt  the  forms  of  death  and  moral  excellence  or 
infamy ;  men  destroy  tiiemftelves  directly  or  their  fdlows  under  the  most 
varied  mental  tx)ndiCions;  they  may  die  by  indulgence  in  exeesses,  by 
idleness,  or  by  improvidence.  Death  is  met  especially  in  prinoeval  races 
not  only  in  conflicts  with  each  other,  but  in  conflicts  with  other  races 
of  animals — directly  with  great  carnivorous  quadrupeds  or  creeping 
poisonous  serpents,  and  indirectly  with  four-footed  animals,  winged  birds, 
and  multitudinous  insects,  blighting  or  consuming  food.  Death  is  also 
wrought  by  low  but  organised  parasites  in  the  body.  It  is  still  more 
frequently  the  result  of  elementary  molecules  (zymads)  which,  though  of 
no  recognised  form,  evidently  thrive,  propagate,  die  in  the  bodies  of  men, 
disintegrating  or  devitalizing  their  tissues. 

There  is  finally  a  relation  betwixt  death  and  the  mean,  lifetime  of  man  ; 
if  a  life  passing  through  a  given  time  is  represented  by  a  line^  death  is  the 
point  of  termination  as  birth  is  the  point  of  origin.  And  a  generation  of 
men  born  together  is  represented  by  an  indefinite  number  of  sudi  Hues  fX 
life.  The  natural  lifetime  of  man  is  a  century  ;  that  age  under  ordinary 
conditions  is,  as  the  Etruscans  remarked,  attained  by  at  least  one  in  everj 
considerable  generation,  and  they  made  it  their  saBCulum  ;  as  in  that  time 
are  passed  through  all  the  phases  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  maturity, 
and  monumental  age.*  The  mean  lifetime  in  the  healthiest  districts  of 
England — and  in  the  healthiest  ranks — is  49  years;  and  we  have  no 
evidence  that  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  it  exceeds  50  years. 
Actually  individual  life  varies  in  duration  from  a  second  to  a  century. 
And  the  relation  to  be  shown  here  is  between  the  dying  by  different  causes 
and  the  living  at  every  stage  of  the  march  of  a  generation  through  time. 
The  mean  lifetime  of  a  generation  may  be  the  same,  and  yet  the  several 
lifetimes  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed  may  vary  infinitely; 
under  the  actual  laws  of  mortality,  great  numbers  die  in  infancy,  few  in 
adolescence,  more  in  manhood,  and,  after  infancy,  the  greatest  number 
by  the  English  Table  at  the  ^e  of  seventy'threcy  the  numbers  bom 
having  fallen  in  the  proportion  of  ten  bom  alive  to  two  then  surviving. 
It  is  evident  that  an  entire  revolution  in  the  life  of  the  human  race  would 
follow  if  every  person,  born  lived  the  average  lifetime  of  fifty  years,  or  if 
half  the  deaths  happened  in  infancy  and  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  loo 
years  or  at  any  very  advanced  age.  What  we  observe  actually  is  that 
in  certain  conditions  the  mean  lifetime  sinks  to  half  its  standard  length  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  high  mortality  in  the  first  five  years,  of 
the  reduced  mortality  in  adolescence,  and  of  the  increasing  mortality  in 
manhood  up  to  the  ultimate  term  of  life ;  few  old  people  surviving  and  few 
dying  therefore  after  four  score  years,  especially  in  such  unfavourable 
conditions  as  exist  in  Liverpool.f 

Under  the  existing  state  of  things,  of  the  constituent  lives  of  every 
generation  a  certain  number  dies  at  every  age  of  causes  to  be  inves- 
tigated under  two  heads  :  — direct  and  organical,  including  diseases 
and  injuries  ;  and  remote  and  indirect,  namely,  the  causes  of  those 
diseases  and  injuries.  Before  entering  upon  the  investigation  two  pre- 
liminaiy  questions  have  to  be  discussed. 

*  See  Census  Report  of  1851,  Vol.  L,  p.  xr. 

t  See  Registrar-Genenirs  Fifth  Beport,  pp.  35-6. 


1 .  PossibilUies  and  Difficulties  of  extending  Human  Life, 

The  laws  of  life  are  of  the  highest  possible  interest,  even  if  the  know* 
ledge  of  those  laws  gave  men  no  more  power  over  the  course  of  human 
existence  than  the  meteorologist  wields  over  the  storms  of  the  atmosphere^ 
or  the  astronomer  over  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens.  But  all  human 
laws  proceed  on  the  belief  that  the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  commu- 
nities can,  within  certain  limits,  be  regulated  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and 
as  latterly  this  has  been  questioned,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispuss  the 
problem— can  lifetime  be  prolonged  by  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  that 
cut  it  shorty  or  by  any  means  within  a  nation's  power  ? 

To  live  long  is  a  naturid  aspiration  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
marvelloQS  science  of  chemistry  the  alchemists  sought  with  as  much 
ardoar  as  they  sought  the  philosopher's  stone  for  an  elixir  vitcR  to  confer 
on  man  perpetual  prime ;  they  promised  him,  by  its  discovery,  immor- 
tality upon  earth.  The  possibility  of  this  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
belief,  for  in  one  of  the  oldest  legends  man  had  been  told  that  he  should 
not  die — that  he  should  live  for  ever.  And  it  had  in  it  some  grounds, 
or  it  could  never  have  led  the  first  Bacon,  Descartes,  FrankUn,  and 
Condoroet  to  intimate  that  human  life  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely.* 

*  The  Tiew  of  Boger  Bacon  are  expressed  in  the  Epistola  de  Secretis  operibos  Artis 
et  Natane,  et  de  Nullitate  Hagise ;  and  it  is  only  fiiir  to  that  great  man  to  give  his  yiews 
as  they  are  published  by  the  ]Ek^ter  of  the  KoUs  among  the  preyionsly  unpublished 
works. 

Title  of  the  chapter  :  '*  Cap.  YII.  De  retardatione  accidentium  senectutis,  dt  de  pro- 
longatione  Tits  hmnans." 

**  Et  posnbilitas  prolongadonis  vite  probatur  per  hoc,  quod  homo  est  naturaliter 
immortalis,  et  potens  non  mori,  atqne  etiam  post  peccatum  potuit  yivere  oiioiter  mille 
anxKM ;  et  demeeps  panlatim  abbreviata  est  yitas  longitudo.  Brgo  oportet  quod  hqjus- 
mo^  abbreviatio  sit  accidentalis  ;  qnare  potent  in  toto  vel  in  parte  reparari.  Sed  si  nos 
▼ohxmos  cansam  acddentalem  hujus  corruptionis  investigare,  inveniemus  quod  non  est 
m  coelo,  Deque  ab  alio,  qnam  a  defectu  reglminis  sanitatis.  Nam  in  hoc  quod  patres 
eomipd  cant,  generant  fifioe  corrupts  complezionis  et  compositionis ;  et  filii  ex  eadem 
causa  se  cormmpont;  et  sic  devenit  cormptio  a  patribus  in  filios,  donee  iuTalescat 
continae  abbreriatio  yitse,  sicut  est  die  ista.  Non  tamen  propter  hoc  sequitur  quod 
abbreriabitnr  semper  in  minus,  quia  terminus  in  specie  humana  positus  est,  ut  in  pluribus  < 
Tirant  homines  Ixxx  annis,  *  sed  amplior  est  eomm  labor  et  dolor.'  Bemedium  yero 
caaet  contra  oorruptioDcm  propriam  cojuslibet,  si  quilibet  exerceat  regimen  completum 
iiritatis  a  juTentnte ;  quod  coasistit  in  his  quss  sunt  oibus,  potus,  somnus,  yigilia,  motus, 
qaies,  evacuatio,  constrictio,  adr,  passio  animL  Nam  si  quis  hoc  regimen  conseryaret,  a 
natiyitate,  yiyeret  quantum  natura  assumpta  a  parentibus  permitteret,  et  duceretur  ad 
nltimum  terminum  istius  naturse  lapsse  ab  originali  justitia  ;  quem  tamen  preetenre  non 
posset ;  quia  hoc  regimen  non  habet  remedium  contra  cormptionem  antiquam  parentum. 
Sed  inpowibile  est,  quod  homo  sic  regatur  in  omni  mediocritate  istomm,  sicut  exigit 
Kgimen  sanitatis ;  et  ideo  oportet,  quod  abbreyiatip  yitSB  contingat  ex  hac  causa,  non 
solum  ex  comiptione  parentum.  Ars  yero  medicrns  determinat  hoc  renmen  sufficir 
enter.  Sed  uec  diyes,  nee  pauper,  nee  sapiens,  nee  insipiens,  nee  ipsi  memci  quantum- 
cimqoe  periti,  possunt  hoc  regimen  in  se,  nee  in  aliis  perficere,  ut  patet  cuilibet.  Sed 
natttra  non  deficit  in  necessariis,  nee  ars  completa ;  immo  yalet  insurgere  et  irrumpere 
contra  accidentales  passiones,  ut  in  parte  vel  in  toto  deleantur.  £t  a  principio,  quum- 
incepit  letas  hominum  declinare,  facile  fiiisset  remedium ;  sed  nunc,  a  sex  millibus 
anmomm  et  amplius,  difficUe  est  remedium  apponi.  Sapientes  tamen  moti  consideratio- 
nibos  antedictis,  nisi  sciunt  yias  excogitare,  non  solum  contra  defectum  proprii  regiminis 
cnjujklibet,  sed  contra  corruptionem  parentum  ;  non  quia  reducatur  homo  ad  yitam  Ads, 
y^  Artephii  propter  corruptionem  tam  inyalescentem ;  sed  ut  in  centenarium  annorum, 
T^  plures,  yita  prdongetur  ultra  communem  eetatem  hominum  nunc  yiyentium  ;  quatenus 
pamooes  senectutis  retardentur,  et  cum  prohiberi  non  possint,  mitig^ntur  ;  usquequo  ultra 
■sfiinslitmi'in  humanam  yita  prdongetur  utiliter ;  semper  tamen  citra  ultimum  terminum 
Batane.  Nam  ulttmns  est  terminus,  qui  in  primis  hominibus  positus  est  post  peccatum ; 
«t  alius  terminus  est  cuilibet  ex  propria  et  parentum  corruptione.  Ultra  istos  ambos  non 
CdOtingit  transire,  sed  bene  terminum  proprisB  corruptionis ;  nee  tamen  usque  ad  terminum 
primuffl,  credo  quod  aliquis,  quantumcunque  sapiens  his  temporibus,  posset  attingeie ;  licet 
possibilhas  sit,  et  i^»dtodo  natur«  humans  ad  ilium  terminimi  secundum  quod  fbit  in 
primis  hominibus. 

**  Nee  minmi  quum  apthndo  ista  se  extendit  ad  immortalitatem,  sicut  fuit  ante  pec- 
catum, et  erit  post  lesnrrectionem.    Sed  si  tu  dicas  quod  nee  Aristoteles,  nee  PUto,  nee 
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The  forces,  as  well^  as  the  constituents  of  the  body,  are  in  truth  indestruc- 
tible ;  but  they  are  fugitive,  and  are  perpetuallj  passing  out  of  the  men  of 
existing  generations  into  other  forms :  the  flame  of  consciousness  shines  in 
one  life  only  for  a  'while.  But  the  alchemists  were  right  when  they  saw 
virtues  in  minerals  and  trees  to  prolong  as  well  as  to  shorten  life ;  to  check 
disease  and  to  set  the  body  free ;  for  if  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  iron, 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  in  their 
various  salts  and  acids ;  if  strychnia,  quinine,  opium,  chloroform,  aether, 
ipecacuanha,  camphor,  and  alcohol ;  will  kill,  they  will  also  cure  in  the 
hands  of  the  skilful.  Surgery  too  has  its  great  triumphs.  Therapeutics 
is  not  a  delusion,  the  Healer  is  a  reality.  But  no  drug  can  do  more  than 
prolong  life  for  a  time  ;  the  man  raised  from  the  grave  dies  in  the  end.  Life 
can  be  lengthened  by  regimen — by  dietetics,  which  Celsus  says  engaged  in 
his  day  the  most  eminent  professors  of  medicine  in  Rome,  because  it  is  the 
most  potent  and  philosophical,^  dealing  in  regimen  of  mind  and  body,  and 
medicinally  controlling  aliment,  air,  sleep,  and  exercise.  The  influence  of 
the  external  world  of  air,  water,  soil,  and  climate  on  health  and  length  of 
life  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  great  treatise  of  Hippocrates. 
And  Moses  had  before  inculcated  the  exclusion  of  the  sick  by  zymotic 
diseases  from  the  Congregation.  In  these  latter  days  science  has  gone 
further,  and  shown  under  what  conditions  the  lifetime  is  long  or  short ; 
and  the  science  of  life,  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  will  make  further  pro- 
gress, and  solve  many  problems  hitherto  held  to  be  insoluble,  when 
hygiene  is  cultivated  in  all  the  medical  schools.  The  genius  of  agri- 
culture, of  engineering,  of  industry,  and  of  commerce  is  growing  every 
year,  and  handling  new  power  in  new  machines,  is  supplying  new  means 
of  existence,  and  banishing  fatal  impurities. 

Descent  is  easy,  and  onward  motion  over  a  level  road  is  not  difficult  ; 
Ibut  every  step  upwards  to  a  higher  state  encounters  obstacles ;  and  so  it  is 
in  the  improvements  of  the  human  race.  Of  this  a  few  examples  are 
instructive : — small-pox  is  a  fatal  disease,  and  after  it  had  been  learnt  that 
a  milder  type  could  be  induced  artificially,  fatal  to  few  of  the  inoculated, 
the  practice  was  introduced  in  London,  and  was  publicly  performed  in  the 
years  1746-63  on 3434  persons  at  the  small-pox  hospital;  only  60  of  whom 
it  is  said  died  of  the  disease. f  The  mortality  varied  in  diflerent  places,  but 
it  was  nowhere  considerable.  What  appeared  so  well  fitted  to  justify  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague's  exultation  when  she  learnt  in  Turkey  that 
"  ingrafting  "  rendered  small-pox  harmless  ?  "  I  am  patriot  enough/'  she 
wrote  in  17 18,  "to  take  pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention  into  fkshion 
**  in  England."  But  it  was  found  after  it  was  brought  that  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  in  London,  compared  with  the  deaths  from  all  other  causes, 
and  also  the  absolute  mortality,  increased  considerably  when  inoculation 


Tpocras,  neo  Galienus,  ad  hcgos  vitse  proloogationem  venerant ;  respondeo  tibi,  quod 
nee  ad  multas  veritates  mediocres,  qoffi  postea  scitse  sunt  per  alios  studiosos  ;  et  ideo  hsec 
fnftTimft  potaerant  ignorare,  quanquam  ad  hsBC  laboraverunt  Sed  nimis  se  in  aliis 
occnpayeruDt,  et  citioa  perdacti  sunt  ad  senectutem,  consomentefl  yitam  in  pcjoribos  et 
Tulgatis,  qnamyis  vias  ad  hsec  secreta  percepNerunt  Scimos  enim  qnod  Ariatoteles  dicit 
in  Frsedicamentis,  quod  qnadratura  circuli  scibiHs  est,  et  sic  fatetur  se  et  omnes  ignorasse 
usque  ad  tempus  snnm.  Sed  nos  scimus  his  diebus  quod  scitur  biec  Veritas,  et  ideo  longe 
magis  potuit  Aristoteles  ulteriora  naturs  secreta  ignorare.  Multa  etiam  modo  ignorant 
sapientes  qus  vulgus  studentium  sciet  in  temporibus  futuris.  Unde  hmc  objectio  vana  est 
per  omnem  modum. — Fr,  B.  Bacon  opera  quadam  hactenua  inedita.    Vol.  I.,  p.  540-3. 

*  ^  In  tres  partes  medicina  deducta  est :  et  una  esset,  qus  Tictu ;  altera,  qus  medlca- 
mentis ;  tertia,  qu®  manu  mederetur.  Ejus  autem,  quie  victn  moibos  curat,  longe 
darissimi  auctores  etiam,  etiam  aldus  qnsBdam  agitare  conati,  rerum  quoque  nature 
iibi  cognitionem  vindicamnt  ;  tanquam  sine  ea,  trunca  et  debilis  medicina  esset.*' 
(Celsus,  De  Medicina,  Lib.  I.) 

t  Duvillard  cites  Dr.  Jurin,  who  prepared  a  table  showing  that  out  of  447  inoculated 
with  effect  9  died  ;  Dr.  Monro  inoculated  5554  persons,  of  whom  7a  died ;  Dr.  Gregory 
set  down  the  mortality  at  3  in  1000.  By  natural  small-pox  the  mortality  per  1000 
attacked  ranges  from  150  to  300.    See  pages  i  is-i  1 4. 
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became  common.  Large  numbers  of  children  and  adults  remained  uupro- 
tectedy  and  inoculation  kept  the  variolads  alive  in  an  artificial  nm'sery. 
Inoculation  is  now  made  illegaL  Again,  hospitals  were  opened  to  re- 
ceive people  attacked  hj  this  dreadful  disease,  and  to  afford  them  the 
advantages  of  watchful  attendance  and  skilful  advice.  This  was  carried 
out  in  London ;  but  the  mortality  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital  was 
double  the  mortality  by  the  disease  outside.*  Here  was  another  apparent 
failure.  But  vaccination  was  a  great  advance  on  inoculation  ;  the  danger 
of  the  operation  was  quite  inconsiderable,  and  cowpox,  unlike  small-pox, 
never  scattered  abroad  the  seeds  of  disease.  In  1771-80  small-pox  in 
London  was  the  cause  of  100  in  every  1000  deaths,  in  183 1-5  of  27,  in 
1861-70  of  II,  and  in  the  absolute  mortality  by  this  disease  there  was  a 
laige  reduction.!  In  the  last  two  decenniads,  1851-70,  the  mortality  per 
1 00,000*  by  small-pox  remained  stationary  in  London  at  28.  In  all  England 
the  mortality  per  100,000  by  small-pox  declined  from  22  to  16,  or  to  the 
extent  of  6  ;  but  population  growing  denser  the  mortality  by  scarlet  fever 
rose  from  88  to  97,  thus  increasing  9,  or  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
the  mortality  by  small-pox  decreased.  The  mortality  by  measles,  diph- 
theria, and  whooping-cough  also  increased.  Vaccination  diminished  the 
chances  of  taking  small-pox,  and  though  it  did  not  afford  absolute  security, 
it  reduced  the  dsmger  of  its  attacks.  But,  density  of  population  increasing^ 
other  zymotic  principles  appeared  to  find  in  its  absence  freer  scope  for 
their  destructive  operations.  In  quenching  the  fiames  at  one  point  the 
good  work  is  begun  but  it  is  not  ended.|  Can  zymotic  diseases  of  all 
kinds  never  be  quenched  ? 

Out  of  pity  for  poor  children  Foundling  hospitals  were  erected,  but 
the  babies  nearly  all  perished,  and  a  greater  number  than  ever  were 
abandoned.  Had  these  hospitals  succeeded  the  race  of  child-abandoning 
men  must  have  been  multiplied. 

Another  example  is  offered  by  the  drainage  of  towns.  In  London  the 
fatal  refuse  which  had  been  retained  in  the  houses  was  conveyed  by  water 
into  the  drains  and  into  the  Thames ;  and  this  was  an  advance  on  the 
previous  state  of  things  ;  but  the  sewers  were  charged  with  impurities ; 
they  put  houses  by  their  effluvia  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
poured  zymotic  elements  into  the  waters  which  were  distributed  by  com- 
panies to  the  houses  of  both  the  wealthy  and  the  indigent.  And  even  at 
the  present  hour  the  sewage  is  pumped  into  the  Thames,  which  it  pollutes 
and  obstructs,  instead  of  being  distributed  over  the  land  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  same  difficulty  in  disposing  of  sewage  is  encountered  in  all 
English  towns. 

In  the 'early  ages  the  English  population  was  scattered  in  slight  dwel- 
lings over  woods,  meads,  and  undrained  marshland,  where  they  suffered 
from  agues,  rheumatisms,  and  famine  fevers  ;  as  the  people  multiplied  they 
assembled  in  cities  and  partook  of  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  civilization ; 
but  the  increase  of  density  brought  new  dangers,  and,  as  the  proximity  of 
houses  exposed  towns  to  conflagrations,  it  laid  their  inhabitants  open  to 
devastating  maladies,  and  to  destructive  pestilences.  The  people  flocked 
in  numbers  to  London  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIU.,  of  Elizabeth,  and  of 
James,  and  the  sweating  sickness  and  fevers  and  the  oriental  plague 
decimated  the  population.  The  Restoration  brought  country  families  to 
tbe  metropolis,  and  the  plague  made  its  ever-memorable  swoop.  The 
manufactures,  the  mines,  and  the  great  works  that  create  subsistence  for 
thousands  collect  workmen  in  towns  as  ill-provided  with  sanitary  appli- 
ances as  ill-organiBed  camps  ;  and  thus  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham, 

*  The  mortality  in  the  Small-pox  Hospital  was  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  in  1 746-63, 
for  1634  of  6456  patients  died.  For  later  returns  see  Letter  to  the  Registrar  Qeneral 
IB  Appendix  to  34th  Report. 

t  See  Article  on  Vital  Statistics,  in  M'Colloch's  Account  of  the  British  Empire, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  610-13. 

X  See  Appendices  to  Regittrar-Qeneral's  Reports. 
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The  forces,  as  wel^  as  the  constituents  of  the  body,  are  in  truth  indestruc- 
tible ;  but  they  are  fugitive,  and  are  perpetuallj  passing  out  of  the  men  of 
existing  generations  into  other  forms :  the  flame  of  consciousness  shines  in 
one  life  only  for  a  'while.  But  the  alchemists  were  right  when  they  saw 
virtues  in  minerals  and  trees  to  prolong  as  well  as  to  shorten  life ;  to  check 
disease  and  to  set  the  body  free ;  for  if  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  iron, 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  in  their 
various  salts  and  acids  ;  if  strychnia,  quinine,  opium,  chloroform,  sBther, 
ipecacuanha,  camphor,  and  alcohol ;  will  kill,  they  will  also  cure  in  the 
hands  of  the  skilful.  Surgery  too  has  its  great  triumphs.  Therapeutics 
is  not  a  delusion,  the  Healer  is  a  reality.  But  no  drug  can  do  more  than 
prolong  life  for  a  time  ;  the  man  raised  from  the  grave  dies  in  the  end.  Life 
can  be  lengthened  by  regimen — ^by  dietetics,  which  Celsus  says  engaged  in 
his  day  the  most  eminent  professors  of  medicine  in  Rome,  because  it  is  the 
most  potent  and  philosophical,^  dealing  in  regimen  of  mind  and  body,  and 
medicinally  controlling  aliment,  air,  sleep,  and  exercise.  The  influence  of 
the  external  world  of  air,  water,  soil,  and  climate  on  health  and  length  of 
life  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  great  treatise  of  Hippocrates. 
And  Moses  had  before  inculcated  the  exclusion  of  the  sick  by  zymotic 
diseases  from  the  Congregation.  In  these  latter  days  science  has  gone 
further,  and  shown  under  what  conditions  the  lifetime  is  long  or  short ; 
and  the  science  of  life,  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  will  make  further  pro- 
gress, and  solve  many  problems  hitherto  held  to  be  insoluble,  when 
hygiene  is  cultivated  in  all  the  medical  schools.  The  genius  of  agri- 
culture, of  engineering,  of  industry,  and  of  commerce  is  growing  every 
year,  and  handling  new  power  in  new  machines,  is  supplying  new  means 
of  existence,  and  banishing  fatal  impurities. 

Descent  is  easy,  and  onward  motion  over  a  level  road  is  not  difficult  ; 
Ibut  every  step  upwards  to  a  higher  state  encounters  obstacles ;  and  so  it  is 
in  the  improvements  of  the  human  race.  Of  this  a  few  examples  are 
instructive : — small-pox  is  a  fatal  disease,  and  after  it  had  been  learnt  that 
a  milder  type  could  be  induced  artificially,  fatal  to  few  of  the  inoculated, 
the  practice  was  introduced  in  London,  and  was  publicly  performed  in  the 
years  1746-63  on 3434  persons  at  the  small-pox  hospital;  only  60  of  whom 
it  is  said  died  of  the  disease,  f  The  mortality  varied  in  diflerent  places,  but 
it  was  nowhere  considerable.  What  appeared  so  well  fitted  to  justify  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague's  exultation  when  she  learnt  in  Turkey  that 
"  ingrafting  "  rendered  small-pox  harmless  ?  "  I  am  patriot  enough."  she 
wrote  in  17 18,  ''to  take  pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention  into  ikshion 
''  in  England."  But  it  was  found  after  it  was  brought  that  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  in  London,  compared  with  the  deaths  from  all  other  causes, 
and  abo  the  absolute  mortality,  increased  considerably  when  inoculation 


Tpocras,  neo  Galienus,  ad  hcgos  vitffi  proloogationem  veneront ;  respondeo  tibi,  quod 
nee  ad  multas  Teritates  mediocres,  qum  postea  scits  sunt  per  alios  stodiosos  ;  et  ideo  hsec 
ynftTimft  potaerunt  ignorare,  qaanqaam  ad  hsec  laboraverunt  Sed  nimis  se  in  aliis 
occapaverunt,  et  cidus  perdncti  sunt  ad  senectutem,  oonsomentefl  vitam  in  pcjoribos  et 
Tolgatis,  qnamyis  vias  ad  hmc  secreta  percepemnt  Scimos  enim  quod  Aristoteles  dicit 
in  PrsecUcamentis,  quod  qnadratura  circuli  scibilis  est,  et  sic  fatetur  se  et  omnes  ignorasse 
usque  ad  tempus  sunm.  Sed  nos  scimus  his  diebus  quod  scitur  biec  Veritas,  et  ideo  longe 
magis  potuit  Aristoteles  ulteriora  natnrse  secreta  ignorare.  Multa  etiam  modo  ignorant 
sapientes  quae  vulgus  studentium  sciet  in  temporibus  futuris.  Unde  hmc  objectio  vana  est 
per  omnem  modum. — Fr,  R.  Bacon  opera  quadam  hactenus  medita,    VoL  I.,  p.  540-3. 

*  "  In  tres  partes  medicina  deducta  est :  et  una  esset,  qus  victu ;  altera,  qus  medica- 
mentis ;  tertia,  qu®  manu  mederetur.  Ejus  autem,  qute  victu  morbos  curat,  longe 
clarissimt  auctores  etiam,  etiam  aldus  qusedam  agitare  conati,  remm  quoque  natuns 
sibi  cognitionem  vindiearunt  ;  tanquam  sine  ea,  tmnca  et  debUis  medicina  esset.*' 
(Celsus,  De  Medicina^  Lib.  I.) 

t  Davillard  cites  Dr.  Jurin,  who  prepared  a  table  showing  that  out  of  447  inoculated 
with  effect  9  died  ;  Dr.  Monro  inoculated  5554  persons,  of  whom  73  died ;  Dr.  Gregory 
set  down  the  mortality  at  3  in  xooo.  By  natural  small-pox  the  mortality  per  1000 
attacked  raoges  from  1 50  to  300.    See  pages  1 1 2-1 1 4. 
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became  common.  Large  numbers  of  children  and  adults  remained  unpro- 
tected, and  inoculation  kept  the  variolads  alive  in  an  artificial  nursery. 
Inoculation  is  now  made  illegal.  Again,  hospitals  were  opened  to  re- 
ceive people  attacked  by  this  dreadful  disease,  and  to  afford  them  the 
advantages  of  watchful  attendance  and  skilful  advice.  This  was  carried 
out  in  London ;  but  the  mortality  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital  was 
doable  the  mortality  by  the  disease  outside.*  Here  was  another  apparent 
failore.  But  vaccination  was  a  great  advance  on  inoculation  ;  the  danger 
of  the  operation  was  quite  inconsiderable,  and  cowpox,  unlike  small-pox, 
never  scattered  abroad  the  seeds  of  disease.  In  1771-80  small-pox  in 
London  was  the  cause  of  100  in  every  1000  deaths,  in  183 1-5  of  27,  in 
1861-70  of  II,  and  in  the  absolute  mortality  by  this  disease  there  was  a 
large  reduction.f  In  the  last  two  decenniads,  1851-70,  the  mortality  per 
1 00,000*  by  small-pox  remained  stationary  in  London  at  28.  In  all  England 
the  mort^ty  per  100,000  by  small-pox  declined  from  22  to  16,  or  to  the 
extent  of  6  ;  but  population  growing  denser  the  mortality  by  scarlet  fever 
rose  from  88  to  97,  thus  increasing  9,  or  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
the  mortality  by  small-pox  decresised.  The  mortality  by  measles,  diph- 
theria, and  whooping-cough  also  increased.  Vaccination  diminished  the 
chances  of  taking  small-pox,  and  though  it  did  not  afford  absolute  security, 
it  reduced  the  ds^ger  of  its  attacks.  But,  density  of  population  increasing^ 
other  zymotic  principles  appeared  to  find  in  its  absence  freer  scope  for 
their  destructive  operations.  In  quenching  the  fames  at  one  point  the 
good  work  is  begun  but  it  is  not  ended.|  Can  zymotic  diseases  of  all 
kinds  never  be  quenched  ? 

Out  of  pity  for  poor  children  Foundling  hospitals  were  erected,  but 
the  babies  nearly  all  perished,  and  a  greater  number  than  ever  were 
abandoned.  Had  these  hospitals  succeeded  the  race  of  child-abandoning 
men  must  have  been  multiplied. 

Another  example  is  offered  by  the  drainage  of  towns.  In  London  the 
fatal  refuse  which  had  been  retained  in  the  houses  was  conveyed  by  water 
into  the  drains  and  into  the  Thames ;  and  this  was  an  advance  on  the 
previous  state  of  things  ;  but  the  sewers  were  charged  with  impurities ; 
they  put  houses  by  their  effluvia  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
poured  zymotic  elements  into  the  waters  which  were  distributed  by  com- 
panies to  the  houses  of  both  the  wealthy  and  the  indigent.  And  even  at 
the  present  hour  the  sewage  is  pumped  into  the  Thames,  which  it  pollutes 
and  obstructs,  instead  of  being  distributed  over  the  land  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  same  difficulty  in  disposing  of  sewage  is  encountered  in  all 
English  towns. 

In  the 'early  ages  the  English  population  was  scattered  in  slight  dwel- 
lings over  woods,  meads,  and  undrained  marshland,  where  they  suffered 
from  agues,  rheumatisms,  and  famine  fevers  ;  as  the  people  multiplied  they 
assembled  in  cities  and  partook  of  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  civilization ; 
but  the  increase  of  density  brought  new  dangers,  and,  as  the  proximity  of 
bouses  exposed  towns  to  conflagrations,  it  laid  their  inhabitants  open  to 
devastating  maladies,  and  to  destructive  pestilences.  The  people  flocked 
in  numbers  to  London  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIU.,  of  Elizabeth,  and  of 
James,  and  the  sweating  sickness  and  fevers  and  the  oriental  plague 
decimated  the  population.  The  Restoration  brought  country  families  to 
the  metropolis,  and  the  plague  made  its  ever-memorable  swoop.  The 
manufactures,  the  mines,  and  the  great  works  that  create  subsistence  for 
thousands  coUect  workmen  in  towns  as  ill-provided  with  sanitary  appli- 
ances as  ill-organised  camps  ;  and  thus  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham, 

*  The  mortality  in  the  Small-pox  Hospital  was  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  in  1746-63, 
for  1634  of  6456  patients  died.  For  later  retoms  see  Letter  to  the  Begistrar  Qeneral 
io  Apptfodix  to  34th  Report. 

t  Sec  Article  on  Vital  Statiftics,  in  M'Colloch's  Account  of  the  British  Empire, 
Vol.  U.,  pp.  610-13. 

}  S«e  Appendices  to  Regittr&r-Qeneral's  Reports. 
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South  Wales,  are  still  in  a  high  degree  insalabrioos.  Until  the  Legis- 
lature, led  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  intervened,  the  lives  of  young  children 
and  mothers  were  barbarously  sacrificed  in  the  factories  and  mines. 
Here  is  seen  again  the  success  with  which  evil  poisons  the  healing  springs 
of  industry. 

The  low  wages  of  large  numbers  of  artisans  in  towns  deprived  them  of 
the  means  of  healthy  life ;  latterly  wages  have  risen,  and  they  had  the 
command  of  those  means  to  a  larger  extent,  but  unfortunately  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits,  and  other  stimulants  absorbed  their  wages  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  health.  To  sweep  out  the  dusty  and  close  workshops 
they  are  apt'  to  be  made  draughty,  so  difficult  is  it  to  improve  the  health 
of  artisans. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  towns  of  England  have  increased  from  five 
hundred  and  eighty  to  nine  hundred  and  thirty- eight;  their  population 
fix)m  nine  to  fourteen  millions ;  and  the  health  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  has  remained  stationary. 

Breeders  reject  weakly  animals  from  their  stock,  and  thus  achieve  suc- 
cess. Bj  the  care  now  taken  of  the  humblest  member  of  the  human 
race  the  weakly,  it  is  said,  survive ;  they  marry  and  propagate,  and  thus, 
as  some  contend,  the  proportion  of  inferior  organizations  is  raised.  The 
imbecile,  the  drunkard,  the  lunatic,  the  criminal,  the  idle,  and  all  tainted 
natures  were  once  allowed  to  perish  in  fields,  asylums,  or  gaols,  if  they 
were  not  directly  put  to  death,  but  these  classes  and  their  offspring  now 
figure  in  large  numbers  in  the  population. 

2.  Probable  Decrease  of  Mortality. 

Such  are  samples  of  the  many  obstacles  to  the  sanitary  progress  of  a 
nation,  and  it  is  evident  that  at  present  they  can  only  be  overcome  in 
part ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  despair.  There  has  been  progress.  The 
mean  lifetime  of  sovereigns  and  peers  is  prolonged  ;  it  was  in  past  ages 
much  shorter  than  the  lifetime  of  the  unhealthy  labourers  in  the  cities  of 
to-day.*  The  mortality  of  the  city  of  London  was  at  the  rate  of  80  per 
1000  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  50  in  the  eighteenth, 
against  24  in  the  present  day.  The  mortality  in  the  liberties  of  the  city 
of  London  within  and  without  the  walls  was  in  the  four  plague  years 
^S939  ^^*5j  i^3^>  i^^5>  at  the  rate  of  24,  31,  13,  and  43  per  cent.  In  the 
city  alone  90,472  persons  died  of  plague  in  the  four  epidemics,  and  55*604 
of  other  diseases.  The  enumerated  population  of  the  city  was  130,178  in 
1631.1  In  the  cholera  epidemic  year  of  1849  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  in  the  metropolis  was  only  3  per  cent.  And  in  the  last  two 
epidemics  there  was  a  further  decline.  Thus  it  is  as  certain  that  the  high 
mortality  can  be  reduced  by  hygienic  appliances  down  to  a  certain  limit  as 
it  is  that  human  life  can  be  sacrificed. 

The  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  mortality  renders  it  still  further 
certain  that  the  actual  mortality  of  the  country  can  be  reduced.  Many 
of  the  destroyers  are  visible,  and  can  be  controlled  by  individuals,  by 
companies,  and  by  corporate  bodies,  such  as  explosions  in  coal  mhies, 
drowning  in  crazy  ships,  railway  collisions,  poisonings,  impurities  of 
water,  pernicious  dirts,  floating  dusts,  zymotic  contagions,  crowdings  in 
lodgings,  mismanagements  of  children,  neglects  of  the  sick,  and  abandon- 
ments of  the  helpless  or  of  the  aged  poor. 

Furthermore,  including  the  London  district  of  Hampstead,  there  are 
fifty-four  large  tracts  of  England  and  Wales  which  actually  experience 
a  mortality  at  the  rate  of  only  seventeen  per  1000— less  hyjfive  than  the 
average  mortality  per  1000  of  the  whole  country,  less  by  ten  than  in  nine 


•  See  McCulioch*8  account  of  the  British  Empire.  Vol.  II,  pp.  552-3, 
f  Ihidy  p.  602  and  pp.  612-13. 
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distiict0y  and  less  by  twerUy-iwo  than  the  mortalitj  reigning  for  ten  years 
in  LiyerpooL  Now  the  healthy  districts  have  a  salubrious  soil,  and  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  waters  generally  free  from  organic  impurities.  The 
people  are  by  no  means  wealthy ;  the  great  mass  of  them  are  labourers 
and  workpeople  on  low  wages,  whose  families  get  few  luxuries,  and  Tery 
rarely  taste  uiimal  food.  Theii*  cottages  are  clean,  but  are  sometimes 
crowded,  and  imparities  abound ;  the  sanitary  short-comings  are  palpable. 

It  will  not,  therefore*  be  pitching  the  standard  of  health  too  high  to 
assert  that  any  excess  of  mortality  in  English  districts  over  i  7  annual 
deaths  to  eTery  looo  living  is  an  excess  not  due  to  the  mortality  incident 
to  human  nature,  but  to  foreign  causes  to  be  repelled,  and  by  hygienic 
expedients  conquered. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  real  is  greater  than  the  apparent  mortality 
of  these  districts  ;  they  are  increasing,  and  contain  an  undue  proportion 
of  population  at  the  younger  healthiest  ages,  so  that  a  correction  for  this 
midges  the  mortality  20  instead  of  f  7*  That  is  the  rate  of  their  stationary 
mortidity  if  the  population  were  stationary,  if  births  equalled  deaths,  and 
there  were  no  migration.* 

The  mean  annual  deaths  at  the  rate  of  22*4  in  the  ten  years  1861-70 
were  47SM^5o  ^  England;  and  had  the  rate  of  mortality  been  17  iAie 
annoal  deaths  would  not  haye  exceeded  36^fiiy  ;  so  the  OTcrplus  due  to 
the  operation  of  causes  existing,  but  less  destructive  in  the  healthier  dis- 
tricts was  115,833.  The  hope  of  saving  any  number  of  these  115,833 
lives  annually  by  hygienic  measures  is  enough  to  fire  the  ambition  of 
every  good  laan  who  believes  in  human  progress. 

3.  Increase  of  Papulation  in  Gbometbigal  Pbooression  and  its 

effects  on  Health  and  Mortality. 

But  here  an  objection  has  been  started  :— the  natural  increase  of  popu^ 
UUion,  instead  of  proceeding  at  the  actual  rate  of  about  1*3,  would,  it  is 
said,  be  in  the  end  i  *  8  per  cent,  annually ;  it  would  go  on  indefinitely, 
and  would  double  the  population  every  39  years;  at  the  natural  rate 
actually  prevailing,  upon  this  hypothesis  the  population  will  double  itself 
in  55  years.    This  question  has,  therefore,  to  be  discussed. 

4.  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Population^ 

Mr.  Malthos  calculated  that  the  unrestrained  principle  of  population 
would  fill  not  only  the  earth  with  men,  but  people  all  the  planets  of  all 
the  suns  that  shine  in  the  visible  universe.^  And  latterly  the  President 
of  the  Health  Officers  of  London,  finding  that  the  proportion  of  children 
that  die  under  five  years  of  age  is  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales,  remarks  :  % — "  If  this  were  not  soy  the  increase 
*'  of  population  would  be  prodigious ;  for  it  is  the  means  whereby  the 
^  annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  kept  down  to  the  reasonable  pro- 
**  portion  of  12*8  per  1000  of  the  population.    If  it  reached  to  18  per 

*  The  mean  Ufetiine  was  49,  and  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  1000  was  20*4. 

t  Malthas  had  the  following  passage  in  one  edition  of  his  Political  Economy  : 
**  If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  calculation,  he  will  see  that,  if 
the  Dcceasaries  of  life  could  be  obtained  without  limit,  and  the  number  of  people 
oonld  be  doubled  every  t$  jevn,  the  population  which  might  have  been  produced  from 
a  single  pur  since  the  Christian  era  would  have  been  sufficient,  not  only  to  fill  the 
earth  quite  full  of  people,  so  that  four  should  stand  upon  every  square  yard,  but  to  fill 
all  the  planets  of  our  solar  system  in  the  same  way,  and  not  only  them,  but  all  the 
planets  revolving  round  the  stars  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  supposing  each  of 
them  to  be  a  sun,  and  to  have  as  many  planets  belonging  to  it  as  our  sun  has." 
[Quotation  from  Malthus'  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  227,  in  Godwin  on 
**  Population,"  p.  484.  I  do  not  find  the  passage  in  the  second  edition  of  the  *^  Principles"]. 

{  On  the  Estimation  of  Sanitary  Condition.    By  H.  Letheby ,  M.B.,  pp.  30-2 1 . 


«  looo  *  *  the  population  would  be  doubled  in  rather  lesR  than  40 
*'  years.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  consequences  of  this.  *  ^  In  40 
^*  years  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  would  be  over  45,000,000 
**  *  *  in  120  years  *  *  it  would  be  near  182,000,000.  *  *  This 
sort  of  thing  could  never  last ;  for  in  about  240  years  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  unless  it  was  exported  in  huge  masses,  would 
^'  reach  to  rather  more  than  1550  millions,  and  it  would  be  as  thickly 
*'  placed  over  the  whole  countiy  as  it  is  in  London  at  the  present  moment.** 
At  the  rate  here  called  ^'  reasonable,"  the  population  by  the  hypothesis 
would  double  itself  every  54^  years,  so  that  the  time  in  which  the  dreaded 
catastrophe  would  overwhelm  this  nation  could  only  be  deferred  87  years  by 
the  continued  Herodian  sacrifice.  On  a  par  with  this  is  Dr.  Price's  illus* 
tration  of  the  power  of  compound  interest :  ''  One  penny  put  out  at  our 
''  Saviour's  birth  to  five  per  cent,  compound  interest  would  in  the  year 
**  1 79 1,  have  increased  to  a  greater  sum  than  would  be  contained  in  three 
^<  hundred  millions  of  earths,  all  solid  gold."  ^ 

There  is  evidently  something  singularly  seductive  in  these  applications 
of  the  abstract  doctrine  of  series  in  geometrical  progression  to  actual  facts : 
even  Justice  Blackstone  is  led  by  geometrical  progression  to  make  the 
following  statement : — 

*<  The  doctrine  of  lineal  oonsaDguinityjs  sufficiently  plain  and  obyioos  ;  but  it  is  at  tke 
**  first  view  astonishing  to  consider  the  number  of  lineal  ancestors  which  every  mem  has, 
<*  within  no  yery  great  number  of  de^ees  ;  and  so  manj  different  bloods  is  a  man  said 
^  to  contain  in  his  veins,  as  be  hath  lineal  ancestors.  Of  these  he  haUi  two  in  the  first 
**  ascending  degree,  his  own  parents ;  he  hath  four  in  the  second,  the  parents  of  his 
"  &ther  and  the  parents  of  his  mother ;  he  hath  eight  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his 
**  two  grandfathers  and  two  grandmothers ;  and  bj  the  same  rule  of  progression,  he 
'<-hath  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  the  seventh  ;  a  thousand  and  twenty-firar  in 
**  the  tenth  ;  and  at  the  twentieth  degree,  or  the  distance  of  twenty  generations,  every 
«<  man  hath  above  a  miltion  of  ancestors^  as  common  arithmetic  will  demonstrate.'' 
This  is  fbrther  explained  in  the  note.  **  This  wUI  seem  surprising  to  those  who  are  nn- 
**  acquainted  with  the  increasing  power  of  progressive  numbers ;  but  is  palpably  evident 
«  fix>m  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  progression,  in  which  the  fint  term  is  2,  and 
«  the  denominator  also  3  ;  or,  to  speak  more  intelligiblj,  it  is  e?ident,  for  that  each  of 
'<^us  has  two  ancestors  in  the  first  degree ;  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at  eveiy 
"  remove,  because  each  of  our  ancestors  has  also  two  immediate  ancestors  of  his  own. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Lineal  Degrees. 

Ancestors. 

Lineal  Degrees. 

Ancestors. 

I 

3 

II 

3,048 

2 

4 

13 

4,096 

3 

8 

13 

8,193 

4 

16 

14 

16.384 

5 

3» 

•     15 

3»,7^ 

6 

64 

16 

65,536 

7 

138 

17 

131,073 

8 

»56 

18 

363,144 

9 

5" 

'9 

5*4,288 

10 

1,034 

30 

1,048,576 

*'  A  shorter  method  of  finding  the  number  of  ancestors  at  any  even  degree  is  by 
*'  squaring  the  number  of  ancestors  at  half  that  number  of  degrees.^  Thus  16  (the 
**  number  of  ancestors  at  four  degrees)  is  the  square  of  4,  the  number  of  ancestors  at 
"  two ;  356  is  the  square  of  16 ;  65536  of  256  ;  and  the  nvmber  of  ancestors  at  40 
**  degrees  would  be  the  square  of  1  fi^^'76i  or  upwards  of  a  mtfium  mmions,*^  [Chitty's 
^lackftone's  Commentaries,  3ist  Edition,  Vol  3.,  pp.  203-304.] 

Mr.  Malthas  argues  that  population,  if  unrestrained,  will  double  itself 
every  twenty-five  years  §  ;  but  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  doubling  period 
is  lower,  or  equal  to  3^\  years — that  is  the  mean  interval  between  two 
generations — according  to  the  common  reckoning,  then,  beginning  at  one 

t  Price's  Observationff  on  Reversionary  Payments,  vol.  i .  p.  314. 

%  Let  o  =  first  term,  n  the  number  of  terms,  and  r  the  rate ;  then  evidently 

N  N  M 

ar^  rT  =  or  . 
§  Which  implies  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  3  *8i  per  cent 
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end  of  the  series,  a  pair  in  40  such  pericds  (1333  years)  will  yield  more 

than  a  million  millions  of  descendants  ;   and  beginning  at  the  other  end 

and  proceeding  backwards,  according  to   Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  each 

descendant  has  more  than  a  million  millicns  of  ancestors  !   Geometrical 

progression^  like  Ariosto's  Ippogrif,  is  evidently  a  difficult  horse  to  ride, 

and  sometimes  lands  people  in  strange  conclusious  : 

Poggia  Pangel,  nd  pod  Baggier  fi-enarlo  : 
Di  sotto  rimaner  vede  ogni  oima 
Ed  abbassarsi  in  goisa,  che  non  scorge 
Dove  ^  piano  11  teiren  n^  dove  soige.* 

Orlando  Furioso^  Canto  IV.,  349. 

The  fallacy  that  deceives  Blackstone  in  the  latter  case  is  the  want  of 
continnity  in  the  law  of  the  series  ;  a  man  has,  it  is  true,  four  ancestors 
in  the  second  degree,  because  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  is  prohi- 
bited and  there  is  a  ^ion  of  four  bloods ;  but  as  the  marriage  of  first, 
second,  and  every  order  of  cousins  is  permitted  under  this  law,  no  more 
than  four  ancestors  are  indispensable  to  the  fortieth  man  in  descent ; 
without  the  prohibition  the  whole  of  the  human  race  might  evidently  bo 
traced  up  to  two  ancestors — ^and  two  bloods.  The  mind  is  led  on  through 
the  first  step,  as  Blackstone  was,  to  the  inference  that  because  a  man  has  a 
fiither  and  a  mother,  and  2  grandfathers  and  2  grandmothers — ^he  must  have 
8  great  grandfathers  and  great  grandmothers,  and  so  on ;  which  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  if  pursued  far  enough  becomes  improbable,  absurd,  impossible. 

The  hypothesis  of  increase  of  population  in  geometrical  progression  had 
been  advanced  before,t  but  Mfdthus  in  his  practical  applications  of  it 
brought  it  home  to  the  public  mind,  and  led  to  further  researches,  and  to 
exciting  controversies.  Godwin — a  man  of  genius — whose  work  on  Poli- 
tical Justice  had  suggested  the  controversiid  essay  of  Malthus  in  1 798, 
answered  it  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  Population^  and  Sadler  collected  a 
great  many  facts  in  his  work.j;  The  facts  at  the  disposal  of  the  respective 
writers  were  numerous,  but  they  were^  incomplete,  and  in  England  the 
statistical  facts  we  now  possess  respecting  the  conjugal  condition  of  the 
men  and  women  living  at  the  several  ages  were  then  entirely  absent,  as 
the  information  in  the  early  censuses  was  meagre.  All  that  is  furUier 
vranted  now  in  the  English  Birth  Schedule  to  clear  up  this  vital  question 
conclusively  is  the  entry  of  the  ages  of  the  mother  and  father  at  the  birth 
oi  their  children,  and  the  order  of  the  births.  §  Instead  of  discussing  the 
prindple  of  population  and  the  hypothesis  of  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression— ^whidi  its  authors  have  reduced  to  absurdity — I  propose  to  state 
enough  of  what  is  known  to  prove  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  mortality 
can  h^  attended  by  none  but  the  most  salutary  effects  to  the  nation. 

Population  is  sustained  when  the  births  equal  the  deaths  in  the  same 
time ;  when  the  deaths  exceed  the  births  population  declines,  and  when 
iiie  births  exceed  the  deaths  population  increases.  Migration  is  here  left 
out  of  account.  The  balance  is  affected  by  the  changes  in  each  of  two 
Tsriables ;  thus,  if  the  population  of  England  was  stationary  the  deaths 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  2*447  P^^  cent.,  the'  births  2*447  ^0  >  ^^ 
difference  is  zero :  but  the  population  increases,  as  we  have  seen,  so  the 

*  Thus  translated,  bot  not  happily,  by  W.  Stewart  Boee : 

"  The  sriffin  soars,  nor  can  Rogero  stay 
The  dying  courser ;  while,  breath  ms  ken, 
Each  peak  and  promontory  sinks  in  gnise, 
niat  he  discerns  not  flat  from  mountain-rise." 
t  Voltaire,  after  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  population  of  Europe  had  tripled 
lee  ^  time  of  Clnrlemagne,  adds  with  his  incisiTe  common  sense  :  **  J'ai  dit  tnpU, 
et  c'est  beaucoup ;  car  on  ne  pro)>age  en  progression  g^om^trique.    Tons  les  calculs 
(p'on  a  fiuts  snr  cette  pr^tendue  multiplication  sont  des  chimeres  absurdes."    Diet, 
Pkthttfphi^,  Art  Population, 
t  Godwin  on  Population,  1820.    Sadler  on  Law  of  Population,  a  Vols.,  1830. 
I  Done  in  the  Registers  of  our  Australian  Colonies. 
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deatks  are  at  the  rate  of  2*242,  and  the  births  not  only  equal  but 
surpass  the  deaths  in  every  100  of  population  by  1*264,  which  is  there- 
fore the  natural  increase.  The  mean  lifetime  in  England  is  41  jears. 
Should  it  become  as  long  as  it  is  in  the' healthiest  districts  it  will  be 
49  years ;  and  instead  of  i  death  and  i,  birth  to  41  living  there  will  be 
I  death  and  i  birth  to  49  living,  the  latter  implying  aju  Annual  rate  of  2  '041. 
An  increase  of  the  years  men  live  involves  a  decrease  of  the  annual  mor- 
tality, but  not  necessarily  any  increase  of  population ;  for  the  birth-rate 
may  fall  to  an  equivalent  extent. 

The  death-rate  of  a  population  is  under  control,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  birth-rate,  which  depends  on  voluntary  marriage  and  fertility, 
which  have  hitherto  bc^en  marvellously  regulated  so  as  to  meet  generally 
the  demand  for  men.  Thus,  England  has  an  increasing  industry  and  a 
vast  colonial  empire  to  people,  so  the  births  are  numerous.  In  France 
the  death-rate  in  the  ten  years  was  2*36,  differing  a  little  (0*12  in 
excess)  from  that  of  England  ;  but  the  birth-rate  was  only  2  •  63  in  France* 
instead  of  3*51  as  it  was  in  England.  France  had  no  colonial  demand 
for  population,  and  so  the  population  was  not  depressed  by  a  high  death-rate 
but  by  a  low  birth-rate.  The  increase  of  population  was  only  0*27  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Many  species  of  animals  have,  as  the  geological  records  of  the  world 
show,  perished ;  and  man  could  never  have  survived  the  perils  of  his  early 
historic,  to  say  nothing  of  his  prehistoric,  life  had  his  race  not  been 
endowed  with  a  reserve  of  reproductive  force  sufficient  to  repair  the  re- 
current wastes  of  famines,  wars,  and  plagues.  At  the  present  hour  in 
England  half  of  the  women  of  the  child-bearing  ages  are  unmarried  ;  and 
though  the  annual  births  maintain  an  actual  excess  over  the  deaths,  they 
are  kept  down  to  half  their  possible  number.  A  flow  of  prosperity  in  the 
countiy-  is  immediately  followed  and  marked  by  the  launch  of  a  whole 
fleet  of  marriages.  The  ruin  of  an  industry  or  the  depression  of  a  trade 
implies  a  stagnation  of  marriages.^  There  are  thousands  of  couples  always 
on  the  look-out,  ready  to  embark  as  the  prospects  brighten. 

It  has  been  observed  that  after  the  ravages  of  plagues  the  births  in- 
crease,! so  the  aching  voids  are  filled  up  as  regards  mere  numbers.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  an  increased  death-rate  is  attended  by  an  increased 
birth-rate,  so  as  either  to  maintain  the  population  stationary  or  increasing, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  This  is  only  possible  within  certain 
limits,  for  an  excessive  death-rate  is  attended  with  such  waste  that  it 
cannot  be  overtaken  by  the  births ;  the  population  declines,  or  is  only 
sustained  by  immigration.  We  have  the  means  of  establishing  this  law  by 
English  observations. 

5,  Relation  between  DecUh-rates  and  Birth^raies. 

Arranging  the  districts  of  England  in  the  order  of  their  mortality,  it 
is  found  that  the  annual  mortality  in  the  various  groups  ranges  from  the 
rate  of  i  j  to  39  per  1000;  the  birth-rate  from  29  to  40  per  1000  ;  and 
it  is  seen  that,  in  the  next  Table,  as  the  death-rate  increases,  the  birth-rate 
increases,  so  that  in  all  the  districts  with  a  mortality  under  25  per  1000 
the  natural  increase  of  population  is  very  constant.  The  mortally  increases 
with  the  density  of  the  population  ;  and  thus  every  additional  death  is  met 
by  an  additional  birth. 

♦  See  Registrar  Generars  35th  Report,  p.  cxxi. 
t  See  Registrar  General's  35th  Report,  p.  ix. 

J^  The  IfOndon  bills  of  mortality  showed  64,544  oliristenings  in  the  ten  years,  1651-60, 
ore  the  Great  Hague  ;  and  in  the  ten  years  1661-70,  including  the  year  of  the  Great 
Plague,  106,755  births.  Collection  of  yearly  Bills  of  Mortality,  Ob§.  of  Corbyn  Morris, 
p.  80.  See  also  Sussmiloh's  observations  quoted  by  Malthus  on  Population,  Vol.  2, 
p.  178,  5th  edition. 
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ENGLAND  Aim  WALES.  —  Bensity  o£  Populatioii «  A««*^i^i  Deittla*rate  i 
Annnal  Birtli-r«te ;  Annual  Bxoess  of  Birtlia  over  Deatlis  %  and  the 
Annnal  Xaerease  of  Population  per  1000  Poraons  Uvlnir  in  Seybn 
GiiOiiPS  of  Districts  arranged  in  the  Ordeb  of  Mortality. 


Number 

of 
IHsMeet, 

Bangeof 

Mortiany: 

Eat«fSl)er 

1000  Persons. 

Perwns 
toa 

Square 
MUe. 

1861-70. 

To  1000  PsBsoirs  Lxniro. 

Average 
Annual 
Deaths. 

Average 
Annnal 
Births. 

Average 

Annnal 

Excess  of 

Births  over 

Deaths. 

Average 

Annual 

Increase  of 

Population 

in  middle  of 

period. 

619 

16-39 

367 

22*4 

85*1 

12*6 

12*4 

54 

56 

16 
1 

1 

15-17 
18-20 
21-23 
24-26 
27-30 

32 

89 

171 

195 

447 

2485 

6371 

12472 

65384 

16*7* 

19*2 

22*0 

25*1 

27*8 

32*5      X 

38*6 

30-1* 

32'2 

36*6 

38*1 

89*1 

37*8 

37*6 

13*4 

,       13*0 

13*6 

18*0 

11*3 

4*8 

-i*o 

15*8 

8*8 

16*2 

15*3 

8*9 

8*3 

-xa*5 

The  TiMe  may  be  read  thus :— In  840  districts  where  the  rates  of  mortality  range  fVom  18  to  20 
per  1600  there  were  195  persons  to  each  square  mile  of  area ;  the  average  annual  death-rate  in 
fiiese  districts  was  19*2.  the  birth-rate  32*2 ;  the  average  annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
IS'O,  and  the  actual  average  annual  increase  of  enumerated  population  was  8*8  per  lOOO  persons 
living. 

*  These  rates  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  aggregate  deaths  and  births  in  the  districts  having 
an  average  smmal  mortslity  among  persons  ranging  fVom  16  to  17  by  the  aggregate  population  of 

HiOKdlrtrfets  (  p-V    Each  group  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  * 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  scale,  that  is  in  the  54  healthy  districts,  the 
death-rate  is  16*  7,  the  birth-rate  30'  i  ;  in  the  second  stage  the  death-rate 
is  19*2,  the  birth-rate  32*2;  in  the  third  stage  the  death-rate  is  22*0, 
the  birth-rate  35 .6 ;  in  the  fourth  stage  the  death-rate  is  25*  i,  the  birth- 
rate is  sS'  I.  The  natural  increase  of  population  in  each  of  these  four  stages 
ranges  from  13-0  to  13*6,  or  is  severallj  13*4,  13*0,  13*6,  13*0.  When 
the  mortality  reaches  the  ^fth  stage  the  death-rate  is  27  *  8^  the  birth-rate 
Sp'J;  and  after  that  point,  while  the  death-rate  increases  to  32*5  in  Man- 
chester and  38 '6  in  Liverpool,  the  birth-rate  recedes  at  last  exhausted  to 
37  * 3 and  37*6;  children  enough  are  no  longer  forthcoming,  and  there  is  a 
decrease  of  indigenous  population,  which  if  it  should  go  on  might  end  in  a 
decrease  of  population  in  geometrical  progression. 

Should  the  deaths  in  the  districts  where  the  mortality  is  22*0  per  1000 
be  reduced  by  sanitaiy  measures  to  the  same  level  as  in  the  districts  where 
the  mortality  is  19*2,  the  births  might  be  reduced  in  the  same  or  a 
greater  degree,  namely  from  3$' 6  to  32*2  ;  and  should  the  death-rate  be 
brought  down  to  16*7,  the  birth-rate  might  be  reduced,  as  in  the  heal- 
thiest districts,  to  30*1;  the  deaths  falling  5*3,  the  births  actually  fell 
5  *  5  per  1000,  as  shown  in  the  table.  The  fall  of  the  birth-rate  is  observed 
in  the  existing  circumstances  of  this  country ;  it  maintains  an  uniform 
increase  in  districts  under  different  laws  of  mortality,  but  it  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  a  reduced  death-rate,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  parties  concerned,  their  prospects  are  good,  they  marry  and  procreate 
children  at  the  same  rate  as  before  ;  in  that  case  the  population  increases 
faster  ;  whereas  in  a  depressed  condition  the  births  fall  off  until  the  popu- 
hUion  becomes  stationary,  or  declines. 
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Thus  there  is  uo  inevitable  connection  between  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  mortality  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  rate  of  17  per  1000  and  the 
more  rapid  increase  of  population  ;  because  the  birth-i-ate  may  of  itself 
fall  to  the  level  of  that  now  prevailing  in  the  healthiest  districts  and  leave 
the  increase  of  population  as  it  was.  Statesmen  are  not  then,  by  alarming 
cries  of  increase  of  population  in  a  faster  geometrical  progression,  to  be 
deterred  from  the  noblest  work  in  which  they  can  engage ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  population  as  it  improves  in  England  will  not  increase  faster  than 
the  requirements  of  industry  in  all  its  forms  at  home  or  the  new  openings 
of  colonial  enterprise  abroad. 

6.  Instances  of  the  effects  of  Industrial  Enterprise  on  Death  and 

Birth  Rates. 

Such  is  the  general  law  governing  the  facts  hitherto  observed  in  England 
over  a  long  series  of  years.  It  will  be  interesting  now  to  give  a  few 
illustrative  cases  of  the  changes  in  the  marriage,  birth,  and  death  rates 
(i.)  where  a  new  industrial  enterprise  has  been  suddenly  developed,  and 
(2.)  where  a  branch  of  industry  is  declining.  As  instances  of  the  former, 
take  the  districts  of  Ulverston,  Guisbrough,  and  Stockton ;  of  the  latter 
St.  Austell  and  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  where  the  works  and  the  population 
decline. 

Ulverston  contains  Banx)w-on-Fume8S.  It  owes  the  increase  to  a  cause 
thus  referred  to  in  the  Quarterly  Return  of  the  Registrar-Greneral : — * 

*<  The  mortality  often  augments  with  the  increased  prosperi^'  of  a  district ;  and  this 
is  curiouslj  illustrated  by  Ulyerston,  a  romantic  district  extendmg  fW>m  Morecambe  Bay 
to  Lake  Windermere.  UlYerston,  in  the  ten  years,  1841-50,  was  one  of  the  healthiest 
districts  of  England;  the  mortality  did  not  exceed  18  in  1000.  A  change  took  place, 
and  in  the  ten  years  1851-60  the  mortality  rose  to  20  in  1000.  The  deaths  in  the 
June  quarter  of  1864  were  considerably  above  the  average  of  previous  years,  caused, 
says  the  registrar  of  Dalton,  *  in  part  by  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  in  part  by 

*  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  and  measles.'    He  adds  :  '  but  there  is  no  distress ;  work 

*  IB  plentiful,  wages  good,  and  provisions  cheap.    Labourers  are  earning  31.  6«£.  a  day ; 

*  artisans  4s,  ^d,  and  upwards.' 

"  The  population  of  many  of  the  townships  and  parishes  of  the  Ulverston  district, 
at  the  feet  of  its  fells,  and  round  the  shores  of  its  meres,  is  stationary,  and  in  some 
instances  has  declined  ;  it  is  an  old  iron  district,  which  had  seen  its  works  decay  when 
coal  came  into  use  for  smelting,  but  of  late  a  pure  hsmatite  ore  has  been  discovered 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Dalton-in-Fumess,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand. 
The  population  of  the  parish  rose  from  4683  to  9x53  in  the  interval  of  the  two. last 
censuses,  and,  with  the  parishes  in  its  vicinity,  gave  the  increase  which  raised'  the 
population  of  Ulverston  district  from  30,556  in  1851  to  3c,738  in  1861. 

**  The  mortality  of  the  district  of  Ulverston,  exlcunve  of  Dalton,  in  the  two  last 
quarters,  was  at  the  rate  of  26  and  23  in  1000 ;  while  that  of  Dalton  was  at  the  rate  of 
42  and  31  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sub-district  that  the  spectacle  is  presented  of  '  woriL  plen- 
tiful, wages  good,  provisions  cheap,'  and  *  the  prevalence  of  destructive  epidemics.' 
This  coincidence  is  reproduced  over  and  over  again.  And  it  must  not  be  supposed  on  that 
account  that  work,  g<K)d  wages,  and  cheap  provisions  are  in  themselves  bad  things ;  for 
they  are  as  salutaiy  as  they  are  attractive  to  the  masses  of  mankind.  But  our  industrial 
armies  are  cut  down  by  the  camp  diseases  which  are  generated  by  the  inadequate  house 
accommodation,  and  by  the  want  of  sanitary  arrangements,  whid^  are  never  carried  out 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  new  works.  Impure  water,  impure  air,  their  own  exhalations, 
kill  men,  women,  and  children  on  the  spot,  and  breed  tne  leaven  which  devastates  the 
towns  and  valleys  in  the  vicinity.  For  Uie  sins  of  a  parish  are  often  visited  on  its 
neighbours  in  thousands  round.  Thus  South  Wales  has  been  rendered  prosperous  by 
the  mines,  and  unhealthy  by  the  negligence  of  the  people.  Tlie  mining  population 
appears  to  be  even  less  careful  of  life  thiui  the  mann^Bicturing  population." 

The  increase  of  population  went  on  ;  for  the  excess  of  births  exceeded 
the  excess  of  deaths. 

This  timely  warning  was  not  lost  on  the  energetic  authorities  of 
Barrow-on-Fumess  ;  and  though  the  mortality  in  the  three  decenniads 

*  Quarterly  Return  No.  6a,  for  second  quarter  of  1864. 
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thftt  ended  in  1870  increased  and  was  i8y  20,  2i|  it  has  gone  no  further; 
sanitary  measnres  have  been  undertaken  and  are  still  proceeding.  The 
marriage-rate  and  the  birth-rate,  evoked  to  a  higher  pitch  by  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place,  rose  more  rapidly  than  the  death-rate.  In  cases  of 
this  kuid  of  rapid  concentration  of  population  the  high  birth-rate  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  high  death-rate ;  the  first  is  caused  by  the  prosperity, 
the  second  by  the  defective  sanitary  provisions.  All  the  rates  had  been 
low  in  the  first  healthiest  decenniad,  quite  in  conformity  with  the  general 
law. 

Guisbrough  and  Stockton,  including  Middlesborough,  exhibit  a  similar 
series  of  phenomena;  the  population  became  thicker  and  the  mortality 
increased ;  the  marriages  and  births  also  increased. 

With  a  declining  copper  and  tin  industry  in  St.  Austell  and  in  Redruth, 
Cornwall,  the  mortality  slightly  declined  ;  but  to  nothing  like  the  same 
extent  as  the  marriage  and  the  birth-rates. 


Popnlatloas,  owing  to  Bapid  Dbtblopioivt  of  Ixtdustrt. 


SBommATioir 

PBBBONS 
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of  1861 

and  1871. 
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Nr30BR  OF 

Rates  per  looo  uying.  1 
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Teaeb. 
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married. 

Births. 

Deaths. 
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married. 

Births. 

Ultxsstov  (md»^ 
Banow-in-Pur-  >- 
nen)   -      •      •) 

mrt  oTMiddlea-f 
Dorougfa)    •      0 

SrocKTOir  (indiidc^ 
^art  of  Middles- 

1860-1-2 
1870-1-2 

1800-1-2 
1870-1-2 

180(Kl-2 
1870-1-2 

86,738 
65,083 

22.128 
89,016 

67,099 
99,705 

751 
1160 

419 
'  966 

1331 
2566 

465 
958 

294 
687 

1066 
1994 

1313 
2269 

913 
1764 

2488 
4601 

210 
20-9 

20*3 
24*8 

23*3 
26-7 

13*6 
17*4 

13*8 
17*6 

18*6 
20*0 

36*7 
41-0 

41*2 
45*2 

48*6 
46*1 

Beerewitiiv  Popntattoiis,  owing  to  Decline  of  Mining  Enterprise. 

Br.AvflTiLL       -| 

BsftttTTH  (indudv  C 
Cambcone)         •! 

1860-1-2 
1870-1-2 

1860-1-2 
187(M-2 

83.797 
81,194 

87478 
63,608 

673 
606 

1301 
1196 

578 
487 

1041 
880 

1230 
1007 

2069 
1734 

19'9 
19*4 

22*8 
22*3 

170 
14*0 

18*2 
16*4 

86*4 
82*3 

36*0 
32*4 

The  general  law  deduced  from  the  preceding  Table  and  these  illustra- 
tive  exceptional  instances  of  sudden  increase  and  decrease  of  population 
enable  us  to  understand  how  much  of  the  '^  principle  of  population  "  so 
forcibly  proclaimed  by  Malthus  is  true,  and  how  much  of  it  is  en*oneous. 

7.  The  Principle  of  Population. 

It  is  true  that  all  plants  and  animals  have  the  power  of  multiplication  ; 
and  man  in  conformity  with  that  law  has  the  power  of  doubling  his 
numbers  every  twenty-five  years  under  favourable  conditions,  and  within 
definite  limits  of  space  and  time,  the  limit  being  soon  attained  without  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  industry  in  supplying  his  wants  ;  but  his  struggles 
for  the  means  of  living,  as  a  race,  were  greater  at  first  when  his  numbers 
were  fewer  than  they  are  now  in  England.  The  numbers  of  mankind 
oever  actually  increase  as  the  numbers  in  the  geometrical  series  i,  2,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64, 128,  256,  512. .. .  indefinitely  ;  and  subsistence  never  increases 

as  the  numbers  in  the  arithmetical  series  1 9  2,  3,  4,  j,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

indefinitely.  But  the  population  of  a  country  may  increase  in  geometrical 
progression  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  so  may  its  subsistence, 
understanding  by  that  all  that  supplies  men's  wants.  Mr.  Mnlthus  found 
when  he  wrote  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  had  been  said 
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for  a  century  and  a  half  to  double  itself  eveiy  25  years ;  and  now  it  is 
known  by  the  Census  that  the  population,  after  the  year  1 790,  increased 
Tery  regularly  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  annually  fbr  the  seventy  years 
ending  with  i860 ;  at  that  rate  population  doubles  itself  in  23^  years. 
The  increase,  however,  was  not  "  by  procreation  only,"  but  partly  by 
excess  of  births  and  partly  by  immigration  of  blacks  from  AiHca,  of 
whites  from  Europe.  Population  increased  in  geometrical  progression 
at  a  certain  rate,  but  subsistence  also  increased  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression at  a  faster  rate ;  so  that  the  pressure  of  population  on  sub- 
sistence grew  less  and  not  greater.  In  the  last  ten  years  productive 
labour  slackened  and  the  flow  of  population  ebbed  ;  during  the  civil  war 
English  emigrants  returned  to  England ;  there  was  loss  of  life  in  the 
field,  and  although  for  lack  of  a  national  system  of  registration  it  cannot 
be  set  forth  in  figures,  the  marriage  and  birth-rates  must  have  declined, 
for  the  population  increased,  not  3  per  cent,  but  2  per  cent  annually 
between  the  two  Censuses  of  1860-70.  Yet  the  produce  increased,  the 
wheat  from  1 73  to  288  million  bushels ;  the  value  of  all  live  stock  from 
218  to  30J  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

The  increase  of  produce  from  1850  to  i860  may  be  inferred  from  two 
orders  of  facts.  The  number  of  farms  rose  from  14  to  20  hundred  thousand, 
while  the  area  of  improved  land  from  113  grew  to  163  million  acres  ;  and 
the  value  of  live  stock  rose  from  109  to  218  millions  of  pounds.  Popu- 
lation only  increased  in  those  ten  years  from  23  to  3 1  millions.* 

And  in  the  earlier  years,  though  not  recorded,  the  produce  increased 
undoubtedly  as  nearly  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  population  counted 
at  each  census  ;  and  if  the  early  censuses  prove  that  population  increases, 
the  recent  censuses  prove  that  subsistence  increases  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. Had  Malthus  had  before  him  the  returns  of  produce  as  well  as 
population  in  America,  he  could  scarcely  have  fiUlen  into  the  error  of 
laying  it  down,  that  while  population  increases  in  a  geometrical,  sub- 
sistence increases  in  an  arithmetical  progression. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  increase  of  both  people  and  produce  ;  but  the 
tendency  now  is  as  men  endowed  with  skill,  weapons,  tools,  and  marvellous 
machines  are  diifused  over  the  world,  to  create  subsistence  faster  than 
population. 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  workf  Malthus  lays  it  down  that  (i)  ^'population 
'<  cannot  increase  without  the  means  of  subsistence,"  that  (2)  ''  population 
**  does  invariably  increase  where  there  are  the  means  of  subsistence ;"  and 
(3)  *^  that  the  superior  power  of  population  cannot  be  checked  without 
**  producing  misery  or  vice."J  Shrinkiog  from  the  explicit  expression 
evidently  implied  by  his  argument  that  ^*  the  superior  power  of  population 
'^  cannot  be  checked  without  producing  misery  or  vice,"  he  left  out  of  account 
the  fact  that  at  the  prolific  age  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  of  every 
civilized  population  is  unmarried  and  virtuous  ;  this  being  only  partially 
recognized  in  the  subsequent  editions  under  the  phrase  **  moral  restraint." 
Instead  of  simply  stating  that  the  population  is  kept  down  by  any  causes 
that  diminish  the  births  and  increase  the^  deaths,  he  uses  in  the  last 
edition  the  vague  phrase,  *^  the  checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of 
'^  population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
"  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  mi8ery-"§ 

The  theory  is  as  misleading  in  practice  as  it  is  defective  in  statement, 
and,  as  expressed,  erroneous  in  fact.    It  assumes  that  the  restraint  of 


♦  See  Joumnl  of  Statistical  Society,  Vol.  xxxviii,  pp.  74-6,    and  United  States 

Census. 

t  There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  (1798)  in  the  library  of  the  Statistical  Society. 
It  yrB%  published  in  1798,  the  year  after  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  when  he  was  32  years  of  age. 

t  P-  37- 

I  6th  edition,  Vol.  I.,  p.  24. 
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population  is  the  oomer-sione  of  policy.  Had  this  principle  been  accepted 
by  the  people,  the  population  of  the  kingdom  instead  of  amoanting  to 
tbirty^two  millions  woold  have  remained,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ccaitory,  sixteen  millions.  England,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  continental 
states,  would  have  been  now  a  second-rate  power ;  her  dependencies  must 
hare  been  lost;  her  colonies  have  remained  unpeopled;  her  industry 
crippled  for  want  of  hands ;  her  commex^e  limited  for  want  of  ships,  llie 
kigai  insurance  of  the  people  by  the  J  and  against  death  by  starvation,  the 
effarts  to  stem  the  tide  of  epidemics,  the  scieoce  of  healing,  hygienic  im- 
provement of  every  kind,  must  have  languished  under  the  cold  shadow  of 
this  doctrine ;  and  in  its  name  the  endeavour  to  save  the  lives  of  children 
by  flanitary  measures  is  even  now  denounced,  as  either  futile  or  mis- 
ohievous.  And  logically  it  leads  to  the  policy  of  depopulation ;  for  if 
increase  causes  misery,  decrease,  by  padty  of  reasoning,  causes  happiness ; 
tfaift  principle  of  population  being  the  fewer  the  happiar.  It  is  a  policy 
that  diminishes  the  numbers  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  but  has  no  ^eot 
CO  the  masses.  Families  under  this  policy  die  out.  Classes,  distinguished 
for  any  virtue,  that  accept  the  restraint  under  vows,  provide  for  its  extinc- 
tion. The  hermits  and  saints,  that  forewent  '^wedded  love,"  and  chil"* 
dren,  at  Uie  same  time  that  they  provided  for  their  own  eternal  bliss 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  sanctity  on  earth ;  while  our  universities 
offered  by  fellowships,  forfeited  on  marriage,  one  of  which  Malthus  had 
put  acquired  at  Jesus  College^  a  premium  on  protracted  celibacy,  they 
discouraged  the  multiplication  of  their  ablest  men.*  The  economists, 
the  misers,  the  philosophers,  in  the  same  way  eliminate  prudence, 
acquisitiveness,  and  science  from  the  raoks  of  their  raccf  They  are  like 
flowers  all  bloom.  Low  pay  makes  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
perforce  MMthusians,  and  discourages  the  propagation  of  prowess.  Few 
aristocracies  are  self-sustaining ;  and  if  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in 
wealth  to  accumulate  by  intermarriage,  that  may  lead  to  its  dispersion. 

The  state  of  nations  in  the  present  day,  and  the  history  of  past  ages, 
prove  that  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  between  subsistence  and  popu- 
lation is  a  complicated  question.  It  has  been  left  hitherto  to  the  sense 
of  both  eexes.  Malthus  had  the  merit  of  contending  that  it  admitted 
of  scientific  investigation ;  that  its  problems  should  be  sought  in  the 
statistics  of  nations  in  every  stage  of  civilization ;  that  it  entered  into 
the  national  policy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  matter  that  concerned,  in  the 
highest  degree,  not  only  particular  individuals,  but  the  whole  community, 
the  State.  Reduce  the  constituent  roll  of  a  nation  too  low,  and  it  cannot 
struggle  with  success  against  other  forms  of  life  in  nature ;  it  cannot  hold 
its  own  in  the  face  of  other  powers  ;  it  can  undertake  no  great  concerted 
operations ;   solitary  minds  in   remote  dwellings   are   not  quickened  by 


•  In  1797.    See  Memoir  in  PrinciplcB  of  Political  Economy,  2nd  edition,  p.  xxxv. 

t  The  following  is  characteristic.  D*Alembert  bad  learnt  that  Lagrange,  the  Newton 
of  France,  had  jost  married  a  relation  ;  and  thus  wrote  to  Berlin  :  ^ 

"  J'apprends,  lui  6crit-il  le  21  Septembre  1767,  j'apprends  qne  toos  avez  fait  ce 
qa*entre  noos  philosophes  nous  appelons  le  saut  p&illeux     .    .     .    Un  grand  math^ 
matiden  doit,  avant  toates  choses,  savoir  calculer  son  bonbeur.    Je  ne  doute  done  pas 
*'  qa*apr^s  avoir  hit  ce  calcal,  vooo  n*ayez  trouvc  pour  solution  le  mariage.** 

Lagrange  repondde  cettc  ^dange  mani^re:  "  Je  no  sals  si  j'ai  bien  on  mal  calculi,  on, 
**  platAt,  Je  crois  n^avoir  pas  calcul^S  dn  toat ;  car  j'aurais  pent-^tre  fait  comme  Z^ibnitz 
**  qui,  k  force  de  r^fl^hir,  ne  put  jamais  se  d^termmer.  Je  toos  ayonerai  que  je  n*ai 
<*  Jamais  eu  da  goiit  pour  le  manage  ....  mais  les  circon^tances  m'ont 
f*  d^de  ...  &  engager  nne  de  mes  parentes  ...  Ik  venir  prendre  sold  de  moi 
<*  et  de  tout  ce  qui  me  reearde.  Si  je  ne  vous  en  ai  pas  fait  part,  c*est  qu'il  m'a  para 
«*  que  la  chose  6tait  si  indifferente  d*elle-meme,  qu*eUe  ne  valait  pas  la  peine  de  vous  en 
••  entretcnir.** 

>  (EaviTS  de Condorcet. publi^es  par  A.Condorcet  O 'Connor,  et M. F.  Arago ;  vol. U  p. xc\i.  Tho 
twautv,  i^raoe,  and  wit  ot  Madam  Condorcet  extorted  forgiveness  even  from  the  mother  of  the 
Due  (1^  la  Uochefoacauld,  a  moat  implacable  foe  of  the  mnrrinife  of  the  learned ;  on  his  marrioffo 
•he  went  so  fiir  as  to  mj  to  the  Secretorj-  of  the  Academy,  IVe/oraive  you :  Noutvoui  pardonnons. 
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collision  with  other  minds ;  the  quantity  of  life  is  lessened  on  the  earth,* 
and  the  chances  diminished  of  the  rise  of  men  of  genius,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  progress  in  the  sciences,  discoveries  in  the  useful  arts,  and 
triumphs  in  fine  art  and  literature. 

HI  effects  of  too  many  people  willing  to  work  can  for  centuries  only  be 
felt  when  they  are  blindly  crowded  in  particular  spots,  when  their  labour 
is  not  organized,  when  their  acquisitions  are  insecure,  when  their  dwel- 
lings are  dens,  and  when  the  supply  of  subsistence  is  not  rendered  con- 
tinuous, and  within  due  limits  equal,  by  storage,  by  commerce,  by  skilful 
distribution,  and  by  wise  laws :  then  zymotic  disease  is  spread,  periodic 
famines  are  fatal,  and  the  wretched  people  are  on  inadequate  diet  starved. 

The  evils  of  indiscriminate  intermarriage  of  imperfect  natures  accumu- 
late. Errors  on  either  side  of  excess  or  defect  are  punished  as  inexorably 
by  the  law  of  population  as  they  are  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  If  trib^ 
of  men  will  not  breed  domestic  animals,  or  cultivate  the  soil,  nothing  can 
sustain  them  by  the  side  of  civilized  races.  If  men  and  women  wiU  not 
work  they  may  not  eat.  If  classes  of  men  drink  alcohol  to  excess  ;  if  they 
consume  impure  water ;  if  they  herd  in  rookeries  ;  and  if  they  lead  idle, 
criminal,  vagabond  lives ;  they  perish.  Nature  is  implacable ;  the  degra- 
dation of  the  human  race  is  made  difficult ;  it  is  stopped  by  death.  The 
best  races  in  the  end  have  the  best  chance  of  living  from  generation  to 
generation.  And  against  the  severity  of  the  life  struggle  have  to  be  set 
the  excitements  of  the  battle,  the  energy  it  calls  forth,  and  the  perpetual 
selection  of  finer  varieties  of  the  race  for  survival.  England  through  its 
centuries  of  history  owes  some  of  its  greatness  to  this  principle ;  it  has 
been  led  by  it  step  after  step  up  to  heights  c^  glory. 

The  struggle  is  a  consequence,  science  teaches,  of  the  evolution  of  the 
living  matter  of  the  earth  into  higher  forms ;  and  that  evolution  is  not 
yet  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Darwin  applies  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  "  to  the  whole  vegetable 
*'  and  animal  kingdom "  ;  and  recognizing  '*  the  struggle  for  existence 
<<  amongst  all  Organic  beings  throughout  the  world  which  inevitably 
^'  follows  from  the  high  geometrical  ratio  of  their  increase,"  he  makes  it 
the  basis  of  a  vast  generaJisation.')'  After  discussing  the  question  he  thus 
concludes,  '*all  that  we  can  do  is  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  each 
**  organic  being  is  striving  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio ;  that  each 
*^  at  some  period  of  its  life,  during  some  season  of  the  year,  during  each 
«  generation  or  at  intervals,  has  to  struggle  for  life  and  to  suffer  great 
**  destruction.  When  we  reflect  on  this  struggle  we  may  console  our- 
«  selves  with  the  full  belief  that  the  war  of  nature  is  not  incessant,  that 
^*  no  fear  is  felt,  that  death  is  generally  prompt,  and  that  the  vigorous,  the 
*'  healthy,  and  the  happy  survive  and  multiply." 

This  struggle  reigns  over  the  whole  animal  kingdom  ;  nor  is  man, 
as  is  too  well  known,  an  exception;  but  Mr.  Darwin  modifies  the 
principle  which  ascribes  the  great  check  of  population  to  "misery." 
Reason  too  gives  man  certain  prerogatives  ;  for  as  we  have  seen  it 
controls  fertility,  thus  adjusting  in  time  and  place  the  results  to  the  infinite 
varieties  of  the  openings  in  life,  and  further,  in  his  humanity  man  has  a 
protection  against  the  casualties  and  misfortunes  which  overwhelm 
inferior  species.  The  human  family,  the  clan,  the  town,  the  tribe,  the 
nation  all  acknowledge  even  now  the  claims  of  children,  of  the  sick,  of  the 
wounded,  and  of  the  infirm,  to  help  in  time  of  trouble.  Few  men  refuse 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  their  fellow  men. 

*  Sir  W.  Petty,  by  a  calcnlation  which  he  describes  in  one  of  his  Essays  on  Political 
Arithmetic,  but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  Terify,  asserts,  in  opposition  to  "  some 
sceptics,"  that  *'  two  mountains  of  Ireland  were  as  weighty  as  all  the  bodies  that  had 
<*  ever  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  1680.**  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
weight  of  the  hiunan  raoe  alire  at  one  time  does  not  exceed  60  million  tons ;  for-  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  exists  in  the  highet^t  form  of  life. 

f  Origin  of  Species,  3rd  edition,  Introduction,  p.  4,  p.  67,  and  p.  8a. 


8.    Progress  of  Mankind  in  Healths 

Torgol^  Price,  PriesUy,  Godwin,  had  written  on  the  perfectibility  of 
JDMXkf  but  Condorcet  put  this  doctrine  forward  with  new  force  in  the 
remarkable  work  he  wrote  while  he  was  under  the  ban  of  proscription  in 
the  last  bloody  days  of  the  French  Revolution.*  Any  Secretary  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  is  not  only  distinguished  by  eminence  in  one 
tkraoch  of  learning,  but  by  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences ;  in  writing  on  human  perfectibility,  Condorcet,  therefore, 
did  not  write  in  ignorance.  He  knew  the  greatness  of  the  conception  ; 
-and  had  sounded  all  its  depths.  His  argument  is  an  induction  drawn 
from  the  progress  of  nations  through  nine  historical  epochs  in  science,  art, 
iiteratore,  and  civilisation ;  and  from  the  gradual  rise  to  heights  higher 
and  higher,  as  well  as  from  the  intrinsic  energy  of  their  animating  priur 
<ciple,  he  predicts  in  the  last  chapter  not  cmly  an  indefinite  development 
xA  the  sciences,  of  the  arts,  and  of  institutions,  but  of  man  himself  in  all 
Ilia  faculties.  He  foresees  new  discoveries  in  all  the  sciences,  and  in  the  arts, 
reacting  on  each  other  ;  improvements  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  life  ; 
completing  the  faculties  by  placing  more  powerful  instruments  at  their 
^ispiosal ;  and  by  their  own  development.  All  classes  by  education,  by 
£ree  trade,  by  cheap  law,  by  simpler  manners,  will  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level ;  the  classes  dependent  on  labour,  and  men  having  a  little  capital, 
bj  insmmnce,  and  by  co-operation,  will  ei^oy  advantages  now  only 
possessed  by  great  capitalists.  Progress  will  be  accelerated  by  new  methods 
in  the  sciences ;  by  new  notations  ;  by  the  application  of  calculation  to  all 
branches  of  human  affairs  ;  and  by  simplifications  of  processes  in  the  arts. 
Teaching  both  the  sciences  and  the  arts  will  be  facilitated ;  men  and  women 
will  alike  cultivate  the  fields  of  nature.  At  present  not  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  people  endowed  with  talents  obtain  the  education  required  for  their 
^velopment. 

What  Condorcet  in  1794  sketched  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

iias  already  been  fulfilled.    The  sketch  was  a  prophecy.    But  he  is  equally 

confident  that  as  plants  and  animals  have  been  developed,  so  man,  already 

Jichly  endowed,  is  susceptible  of  organic  perfectibility.     The  English  ana 

French  are  as  much  in  advance  of  the  Saxons  and  Franks  as  the  cattle 

4Uid  horses  of  to«day  are  ahead  of  theirs.     The  senses  will  grow  finer,  the 

forces  more  vigorous,  the  intellectual  faculties  inconceivably  superior  to 

what  is  seen  in  the  present  avenge  of  the  race ;  man  may  be  indeed  a  '^little 

•*  lower  than  the  angels."    Who  can  doubt,  he  asks,  that  the  progress  of 

conservative  medicine^^  the  use  of  healthy  aliment  and  lodging,  a  regimen 

which  will  develope  energy  by  exercise  without  wasting  it  by  excesses  ; 

the  removal  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  degradation,  abject  poverty  and 

-soperfiaoos  wealth ;  will  prolong  the  lifetime  of  men,  insure  more  constant 

health,  and  more  robust  constitutions.    It  is  clear  that  conservative  medicine, 

rendered  more  efficacious  by  reason  and  social  institutions,  must  in  the  long 

xnn  banish  transmissible  and  contagious  diseases,  as  well  as  maladies  due 

to  climate,  diet,  occupation ;  nay,  the  hope  of  relief  may  be  extended  to  all 

other  diseases  whose  remote  causes  may  probably  be  recognised.    Now,  is 

it  absurd  to  assume  that  tliis  perfectibility  of  man  will  go  on  indefinitely 

through  endless  ages?     So  argued  Condorcet.    Malthus,  to  confute  his 

doctrine,  advanced   the  principle    of  population    under  which  mankind 

multiplies,  he  contends,  so  fast  in  geometrical,  while  subsistence  increases 


•  E«iaisse  d'an  Tableau  Historique  des  Progr^  de  I'Esprit  Homain.  Oavrage 
Poctlrame  de  Condorcet  j  3rd  edition,  1 797.  Condorcet,  bom  1 7th  September  1 743,  died 
on  8U1  April  1794.  In  early  life  he  co-operated  with  Turgot ;  and  was  for  many  yeara 
the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  m  favour  of 
*ee  trade  and  against  the  slave  trade  when  prohibition  and  slavery  were  recogmted 
isttitntioos. 

1  M^cine  eonservatriee  \b  the  expression  ofCorvisart;  it  wiU  bear  transplantauon 
into  EnglUh.  He  nset  also  the  term  midicine  priiorvatrice.  Either  is  better  than 
**  preventive  medicine."  »^ 

34S46. 
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collision  with  other  minds ;  the  quantity  of  life  is  lessened  on  the  earth,* 
and  the  chances  diminished  of  the  rise  of  men  of  genius,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  progress  in  the  sciences,  discoveries  in  the  useful  arts,  and 
triumphs  in  fine  art  and  literature. 

HI  effects  of  too  manj  people  willing  to  work  can  for  centuries  only  be 
felt  when  thej  are  blindlj  crowded  in  particular  spots,  when  their  labour 
is  not  organized,  when  their  acquisitions  are  insecure,  when  their  dv^el- 
lings  are  dens,  and  when  the  supply  of  subsistence  is  not  rendered  con- 
tinuous, and  within  due  limits  equal,  bj  storage,  bj  commerce,  bj  skilful 
distribution,  and  bj  wise  laws :  then  zymotic  disease  is  spread,  periodic 
famines  are  fatal,  and  the  wretched  people  are  on  inadequate  diet  starved. 

The  evib  of  indiscriminate  intermarriage  of  imperfect  natures  accumu- 
late. Errors  on  either  side  of  excess  or  defect  are  punished  as  inexorably 
by  the  law  of  population  as  they  are  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  If  trib^ 
of  men  will  not  breed  domestic  animals,  or  cultivate  the  soil,  nothing  can 
sustain  them  by  the  side  of  civilized  races.  If  men  and  women  will  not 
work  they  may  not  eat.  If  classes  of  men  drink  alcohol  to  excess  ;  if  they 
consume  impure  water ;  if  they  herd  in  rookeries  ;  and  if  they  lead  idle, 
criminal,  vagabond  lives ;  they  perish.  Nature  is  implacable ;  the  degra- 
dation of  the  human  race  is  made  difficult ;  it  is  stopped  by  death.  The 
best  races  in  the  end  have  the  best  chance  of  living  from  generation  to 
generation.  And  against  the  severity  of  the  life  struggle  have  to  be  set 
the  excitements  of  the  battle,  the  energy  it  calls  forth,  and  the  perpetual 
selection  of  finer  varieties  of  the  race  for  survival.  England  through  its 
centuries  of  history  owes  some  of  its  greatness  to  this  principle ;  it  has 
been  led  by  it  step  after  step  up  to  heights  <^  glory. 

The  struggle  is  a  consequence,  science  teaches,  of  the  evolution  of  the 
living  matter  of  the  earth  into  higher  forms ;  and  that  evolution  is  not 
yet  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Darwin  applies  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  "  to  the  whole  vegetable 
**  and  animal  kingdom "  ;  and  recognizing  "  the  struggle  for  existence 
«  amongst  all  Organic  beings  throughout  the  world  which  inevitably 
^'  follows  from  the  high  geometrical  ratio  of  their  increase,"  he  makes  it 
the  basis  of  a  vast  generaiisation.'l'  After  discussing  the  question  he  thus 
concludes,  "all  that  we  can  do  is  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  each 
<'  organic  being  is  striving  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio ;  that  each 
'^  at  some  period  of  its  life,  during  some  season  of  the  year,  during  each 
<'  generation  or  at  intervals,  has  to  struggle  for  life  and  to  suffer  great 
"  destruction.  When  we  reflect  on  this  struggle  we  may  console  our- 
«  selves  with  the  full  belief  that  the  war  of  nature  is  not  incessant,  that 
"  no  fear  is  felt,  that  death  is  generally  prompt,  and  that  the  vigorous,  the 
*'  healthy,  and  the  happy  survive  and  multiply." 

This  struggle  reigns  over  the  whole  animal  kingdom  ;  nor  is  num, 
as  is  too  well  known,  an  exception;  but  Mr.  Darwin  modifies  the 
principle  which  ascribes  the  great  check  of  population  to  "misery." 
Reason  too  gives  man  certain  prerogatives  ;  for  as  we  have  seen  it 
controls  fertility,  thus  acyu sting  in  time  and  place  the  results  to  the  infinite 
varieties  of  the  openings  in  life,  and  further,  in  his  humanity  man  has  a 
protection  against  the  casualties  and  misfortunes  which  overwhelm 
inferior  species.  The  human  family,  the  clan,  the  town,  the  tribe,  the 
nation  all  acknowledge  even  now  the  claims  of  children,  of  the  sick,  of  the 
wounded,  and  of  the  infirm,  to  help  in  time  of  trouble.  Few  men  refuse 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  their  fellow  men. 

•  Sir  W.  Petty,  by  a  calculation  which  he  describes  in  one  of  his  Essays  on  Political 
Arithmetic,  but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  verify,  asserts,  in  opposition  to  "  some 
sceptics,''  that  "two  mountains  of  Ireland  were  as  weighty  as  all  the  bodies  that  had 
<*  ever  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  1680."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
weight  of  the  human  race  alive  at  one  time  does  not  exceed  60  million  tons ;  for-  only 
a  small  firaction  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  exists  in  the  highest  form  of  life. 

f  Origin  of  Species,  3rd  edition,  Introduction,  p.  4,  p.  67,  and  p.  82. 


8.    Progress  of  Mankind  in  Health. 

Turgol^  Price,  PriesUy,  Godwin,  had  written  on  the  perfectibility  of 
rnftn,  bat  Condorcet  put  this  doctrine  forward  with  new  force  in  the 
remarkable  work  he  wrote  while  he  was  under  the  ban  of  proscription  in 
the  last  bloody  days  of  the  French  Revolution.*  Any  Secretary  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  is  not  only  distinguished  by  eminence  in  one 
t^raiich  of  learnings  but  by  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences ;  in  writing  on  human  perfectibility,  Condorcet,  therefore, 
did  not  write  in  ignorance.  He  knew  the  greatness  of  the  conception  ; 
-and  had  sounded  all  its  depths.  His  argument  is  an  induction  drawn 
from  the  progress  of  nations  through  nine  historical  epochs  in  science,  art, 
iiteratore,  and  civilisation ;  and  from  the  gradual  rise  to  heights  higher 
and  higher,  as  well  as  from  the  intrinsic  energy  of  their  animating  priur 
idple,  he  predicts  in  the  last  chapter  not  cmly  an  indefinite  development 
<of  the  sciences,  of  the  arts,  and  of  institutions,  but  of  man  himself  in  all 
hiB  faculties.  He  foresees  new  discoveries  in  all  the  sciences,  and  in  the  arts, 
reacting  on  each  other  ;  improvements  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  life  ; 
completing  the  faculties  by  placing  more  powerful  instruments  at  their 
disposal ;  and  by  their  own  development.  All  classes  by  education,  by 
£ree  trade,  by  cheap  law,  by  simpler  manners,  will  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level ;  the  classes  dependent  on  labour,  and  men  having  a  little  capital, 
bj  insurance,  and  by  co-operation,  will  enjoy  advantages  now  only 
possessed  by  great  capitalists.  Progress  will  be  accelerated  by  new  methods 
In  the  sciences ;  by  new  notations  ;  by  the  application  of  calculation  to  all 
branches  of  human  affairs  ;  and  by  simplifications  of  processes  in  the  arts. 
Teaching  both  the  sciences  and  the  arts  will  be  facilitated ;  men  and  women 
will  alike  cultivate  the  fields  of  nature.  At  present  not  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  people  endowed  with  talents  obtain  the  education  required  for  their 
development. 

What  Condorcet  in  1794  sketched  of  the  progress  of  the  ai*ts  and  sciences 
iias  already  been  fulfilled.  The  sketch  was  a  prophecy.  But  he  is  equally 
confident  that  as  plants  and  animals  have  been  developed,  so  man,  already 
Tichly  endowed,  is  susceptible  of  organic  perfectibility.  The  English  ana 
French  are  as  much  in  advance  of  the  Saxons  and  Franks  as  the  cattle 
iind  horses  of  to-day  are  ahead  of  theirs.  The  senses  will  grow  finer,  the 
forces  more  vigorous,  the  intellectual  faculties  inconceivably  superior  to 
what  is  seen  in  the  present  average  of  the  race ;  man  may  be  indeed  a  ^^  little 
**  lower  than  the  angels."  Who  can  doubt,  he  asks,  that  the  progress  of 
4»nsertfative  medicine,^  the  use  of  healthy  aliment  and  lodging,  a  regimen 
which  will  develope  energy  by  exercise  without  wasting  it  by  excesses  ; 
the  removal  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  degradation,  abject  poverty  and 
«iiperfiaoas  wealth ;  will  prolong  the  lifetime  of  men,  insure  more  constant 
bctfdth,  and  more  robust  constitutions.  It  is  clear  that  conservative  medicine, 
rendered  more  efficacious  by  reason  and  social  institutions,  must  in  the  long 
Tim  banish  transmissible  and  contagious  diseases,  as  well  as  maladies  due 
to  climate,  diet,  occupation ;  nay,  the  hope  of  relief  may  be  extended  to  all 
other  diseases  whose  remote  causes  may  probably  be  recognised.  Now,  is 
it  absnrd  to  assume  that  this  perfectibility  of  man  will  go  on  indefinitely 
through  endless  ages?  So  argued  Condorcet.  Malthus,  to  confute  his 
doctrine,  advanced  the  principle  of  population  under  which  mankind 
multiplies,  he  contends,  so  fast  in  geometrical,  while  subsistence  increases 


•  Etquisie  d'un  Tableao  Hbtoriqne  de«  Progr^  de  PEeprit  Hnmain.  Oavrage 
FofUramc  de  Condorcet ;  3rd  edition,  1 797.  Condorcet,  born  1 7th  September  1 743,  died 
on  8th  April  1794.  In  early  life  he  co-operated  with  Turgot ;  and  was  for  many  yeara 
the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  in  favour  of 
free  trade  and  against  the  slave  trade  when  prohibition  and  slavery  were  recognised 
insiittitions. 

1  Medicine  eonMervatrice  is  the  expression  of  Corvisart ;  it  wiU  bear  transplantation 
into  English.  He  uses  also  the  term  midicine  priMtrvatrice,  Either  is  better  than 
**  preventive  medicine."  . 
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in  arithmetical  progression,  that  the  numbers  are  necessarily  kept  down 
by  "misery."  This  principle  of  population — the  ** wedded  love"  that 
Milton  hailed — is  the  inexhaustible  source  of  human  wretchedness  !  The 
irony  is  terrible. 

Condorcet,  one  of  the  eminent,  band  of  mathematicians  then  existing 
in  France,  would  have  smiled  at  the  hypothesis  that  men  increased  in 
geometrical  and  subsistence  in  arithmetical  progression,  when  it  happens 
that  the  plants  and  animals  on  which  men  feed  can  all  increase  or  decrease 
in  geometrical  progression  at  faster  rates  than  man.  The  law  is  the  same. 
He  anticipated  the  objection  from  an  indefinite  increase,  and  suggested 
how  it  may  be  overcome.* 

Mr.  Darwin,  accepting  the  law  of  the  increase  of  animals  in  geometrical 
progression,  instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  reason  for  an  eternal  stand-still  of 
misery,  traces  to  the  consequent  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  the  progressive  development  of  creation  from  its  lowest  to  its 
highest  forms.  He  contends  that  living  matter  in  the  past  was  perfectible  ; 
and  this  is  an  argument  for  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  men  through 
future  ages. 

The  great  source  of  the  misery  of  mankind  is  not  their  numbers,  but 
their  imperfections,  and  the  want  of  control  over  the  conditions  in  which 
they  live.  Without  embarrassing  ou^^ves  with  the  difficulties  the  vast 
theories  of  life  present,  there  is  a  definite  task  before  us — to  determine, 
from  observation,  the  sources  of  health,  and  the  direct  causes  of  death  in 
the  two  sexes  at  different  ages  and  under  different  conditions.  The  exact 
determination  of  evils  is  the  first  step  towards  their  remedies. 

9.  Constituent  Elements  of  the  Population, 

The  deaths  in  the  ten  years  amounted  to  55  hourly  on  an  average,  or  to 
nine  deaths  every  ten  minutes  ;f  but  it  is  not  so  much  with  these  deaths 
in  themselves  that  the  inquiry  is  concerned  as  with  the  numbers  living  at 
every  moment  of  the  decenniad.  Upon  the  state  of  the  twenty-one 
millions  living  the  mortality  depends ;  out  of  them  the  minutely  death 
flows.  Now  the  population  increased  ;  and  this  increase,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  century  at  variable 
rates,  has  produced  large  alterations  in  the  proportions  of  the  ^i, 3 89,245 
living  at  different  ages.  This  must  be  so.  There  were  7*636,233  births 
in  the  ten  years  1861-70,  of  which  the  children  under  the  age  of  ten 
enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  187 1  were  the  survivors.  But  at  the 
same  census  507,522  persons  of  the  age  of  70-80  existed  ;  and  they  were 
the  survivors  of  the  children  born  in  the  ten  years  1 791-1800,  which, 
it  is  pretty  certain,  did  not  exceed  2,988,439  in  number.  Had  the 
children  born  then  been  as  many  as  in  1861-70,  the  living  at  70-80 
would  have  been  raised  in  that  proportion  to  1,296,850.  And  so  of  other 
ages.  The  nature  of  the  altered  proportions  will  be  seen  in  the  Tables 
68-71  at  a  glance.  Now  similar  but  not  the  same  alterations  in  the 
proportions  have  taken  place  in  every  district  of  the  kingdom.  How  can 
this  difi^culty  in  instituting  just  comparisons  be  obviated?  % 

As  the  mortality — and  the  fatal  diseases — vary  with  age  it  is  evident 
that  the  population  and  the  deaths  must  be  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  corresponding  groups  in  order  to  determine  the  mortality  and  the  fatal 
diseases  of  each  group  ;  wo  can  then  proceed  to  compare  the  rates  of 
mortality  and  of  disease  in  the  several  districts  of  the  country.  This  has 
been  done.  In  the  Tables  the  mortality  of  males  and  females  is  shown  in 
seventeen  groups  of  ages. 

♦  Condorcet,  Esquisse,  pp.  362-4. 

J  The  hourly  births  were  86  ;  or  14  evorj  ten  minates. 
See  an  instructive  paper  on  "  The  Value  of  Death-rates ;  by  Mr.  Noel  A.  Humph- 
reys." — Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xxx^ni. 
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10.  !%€  MoRTALiTT  of  2d  ALBS  and  Feuales  cU  the  seye&ax  Pebiods 

OP  LiPE. 

The  Titalitj  is  measured  either  hj  the  years  of  life  out  of  which  one 
death  oocufb,  or  by  the  death  out  of  a  unii  of  lifetime.  Thus  iu  Eugland, 
aecoidiofi^  to  the  life  table,  i  in  41  living  dies  annually.  The  death  out  of 
a  unit  of  lifetime  is  '02447.  As  this  implies  that  2*447  die  in  a  year  out 
c^  100  living,  the  mortality  is  said  to  be  2*447  per  cent,  annually;  or,  to 
speak  in  round  numbers,  24  in  1000.  Make  the  numbers  living  constantly 
sustained  1000,  then  if  24  die  in  a  year  the  mean  interval  between  eack 
death  is  15  days  ;  and  if  a  death  occur  out  of  the  1000  every  24  days 
the  rate  of  mortality  will  be  retarded,  as  it  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
tlie  interval  between  each  death.  The  faster  people  die  in  a  city  the 
greater  is  its  mortality.  Thus  any  two  of  three  variables  being  fixed 
the  vitality  is  measured  by  the  variation  of  the  third. 

For  the  rate  of  mortality^-^T^^vesBe^  briefly  by  the  mortcdUi^ — ^involves 
three  elements — time,  numbers  living,  numbers  dying ;  the  time  being 
fixed  at  a  year,  and  the  living  through  that  time  at  i — ^which  may  be 
called  a  year  of  life — ^the.rate  of  mortality  is  a  fraction,  easily  con- 
▼ertible  into  a  whole  number  by  multiplying  this  fraction  into  looo,  or 
any  greater  number.  Here  the  rate  at  different  ages  is  expressed  as  the 
mortality  of  the  living  at  those  ages.  Thus,  taking  the  boys  of  £ngland 
(1861-70)  under  five  years  of  age  in  one  group,  it  is  found  that  the 
mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  7 '3 16  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  then  boys  of  the 
age  of  5  and  under  10  die  at  the  lower  rate  of  '815*  ;  and  boys  of  10-15 
as  they  enter  puberty  die  at  the  still  lower  rate  of  '  446.  In  the  next  five 
years  of  age  the  mortality  of  youth  rises  ;  and  at  20-25  the  mortality  is 
*845,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  boys  15  years  younger ;  through  manhood 
the  mortality  rises  slowly  up  to  3  *  300  at  the  age  SS^^S  5  ^^^  *^  *8^ 
advances  still  more  until  at  85  and  upwards  it  is  at  the  rate  of  31  '357* 
The  mortality  of  females  goes  through  a  similar  cycle ;  descending  to  a 
minimum  at  the  first  great  change  of  formative  energy  in  puberty,  and 
then  ascending  with  age  until  subsiding  life  is  converted  into  the  other 
forces  of  nature.  The  law  implies  first  an  increasing  and  then  a  eon- 
iinnally  decreasing  power  of  sustaining  vitality. 

But  the  law  varies  with  the  conditions  of  existence ;  and  though  these 
conditions  vary  infinitely — some  being  favourable  and  others  unfavourable 
to  life — there  are  large  masses  of  the  population,  whole  regions  and  cities, 
where  the  results  of  all  the  agencies  in  operation  differ  widely. 

Take  for  example  the  group  of  5 1  districts  called  Healthy  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  and  here  it  is  found  that  the  annual  mortality  per  cent,  of 
boys  under  five  years  of  age  was  4 '  246,  of  girls  3  *  50 1 .  Turn  to  the  district 
of  Liverpool  t :  the  mortality  of  boys  was  14*  475,  of  girls  13 '4^9-  ^?re 
it  b  evident  that  some  pregnant  exceptional  causes  of  death  are  in  operation 
in  tbis  second  city  of  England.  What  are  these  causes?  Do  they  admit 
of  removal  ?  If  they  do  admit  of  removal,  is  this  destruction  of  life  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  indefinitely  ?  It  is  found  that  of  10,000  children  bom 
alive  in  Liverpool  5396  live  five  years;  a  number  that  in  the  healthy 
districts  could  be  provided  by  6544  annual  births.  This  procreation  of 
children  to  perish  so  soon — the  sufferings  of  the  little  victims — the  sorrows 
and  expenses  of  their  parents — are  as  deplorable  as  they  are  wasteful.  In 
Liverpool  the  death  of  children  is  so  frequent  and  dreadful  that  a  special 


•  By  a  mere  change  of  the  place  of  the  decimal  point  to  the  right  this  may  of  course 

be  read  at  8' 15  per  1000. 

t  The  Borough  of  Liverpool  extends  over  a  part  of  West  Derby.    The  District  U 

co-extensive  with  the  varim. 
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system  of  insarance  has  been  devised  to  provide  them  with  coffins  and  burial 
ceremonies.  The  mother  when  she  looks  at  her  babj  is  asked  to  think  of 
its  death,  and  to  provide  bj  insurance  not  for  its  clothes  but  for  its  shroud 
and  other  cerements.  There  are  cases  where  a  wretched  parent  has 
insured  the  life  of  her  babj,  and  realised  money  by  the  transaction  ;  but 
there  is  no  statistical  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  a  systematic  trade ; 
rather  the  reverse  ;  all  that  is  certain  is  that  the  children  are  bred  in  such 
unfavourable  and  unnatural  conditions  that  they  perish  in  excessive 
numbers.  The  extent  to  which  the  several  causes  contribute  to  their 
destruction  requires  further  investigation  ;  but  enough  is  known  to  justify 
the  belief  that  such  causes  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  removed. 

Then  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  men  at  the  most  productive  ages,  from 
35  to  55,  is  almost  equally  great;  the  deaths  out  of  the  same  numbers 
living  are  as  three  in  the  Liverpool  district  to  every  one  in  the  natural 
state  of  the  working  population  of  extensive  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  thousands  of  families  of  the  Liverpool  district  are  of  various 
grades,  and  live  in  very  different  sanitary  conditions  ;  some  may  be  as 
healthy  as  groups  of  families  anywhere  else,  and  others  may  suffer  to  the 
extremest  extent ;  but  the  general  result  is  seen  in  the  Table,  which  may 
for  the  moment  represent  the  unhealthy  classes,  as  the  other  Table  repre- 
sents the  healthy  classes,  of  the  nation.  Every  great  city  has  in  it  a  bit  of 
Liverpool.  Between  the  extremes  of  mortality,  high  and  low,  lies  a  series 
of  intermediate  rates,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  mass  is  expressed  in 
tiie  rates  for  all  England. 

Table  50  exhibits  the  rates  of  mortality  of  males  and  females  respec- 
tively, at  12  groups  of  ages,  in  London  contrasted  with  the  rates  at  the 
fiame  groups  of  ages  in  5 1  Healthy  districts,  in  all  England,  in  the  district 
of  Manchester,  and  in  the  district  of  Liverpool.  Arranged  in  the  order 
of  mortality  at  all  ages,  as  in  the  Table,  it  will  be  noted  ihbX  London  ranks 
next  to  all  England,  Manchester  following,  and  Liverpool  standing  last 
with  the  high  rate  of  4*097  deaths  per  cent,  of  males  and  3  •  636  of  females. 
If  we  take  15  great  town  districts  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom — 
including  Manchester — and  compare  the  rates  of  mortality  at  different 
-ages  with  the  mortality  at  the  same  ages  of  the  1 7  great  town  districts, 
including,  besides  the  15  districts  preceding,  Liverpool  and  London, 
the  rates  will  be  found  to  differ  but  little,  and  that  is  through  London 
being  included  in  the  17  towns  which  contain  on  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  1861-71  no  less  than  4,981,258  inhabitants,  or  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales.  The  rates  very  fairly  represent 
ihe  death-tax  which  the  great  city  populations  of  England  now  pay. 

The  causes  that  make  the  rates  of  mortality  vary  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads — 

(i.)  Causes  inherent  in  the  population  itself,  such,  for  example,  as  sex 

and  age, 

(2.)  Causes  outside  the  population,  such  as  air,  water,  food,  clothing, 

dwellings,  or  such  groups  of  causes  as  are  involved  in  residence, 

and  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other  in  time  and  space. 

Mere  inspection  of  the  Tables  40,  50,  51,  establishes  under  the  first 

head  two  things ;  (a)  that  the  mortality  of  males  everywhere  exceeds  the 

mortality  of  females  at  nearly  all  ages;  {b)  that  the  mortality  is  at  a 

minimum  at  the  age  ic-15  ;  and  increases  in  two  directions,  as  we  approach 

birth,  and  as  we  recede  to  lengthening  age. 

Under  the  second  head  it  is  established  by  the  facts  that  the  mortality 
in  all  the  great  towns  is  high  at  nearly  all  ages  ;  and  also  that  the  rates 
of  mortality  of  the  populations  in  mass  under  all  the  local  conditions  vary 
generally  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mortality  at  their  several  periods  of 
Hfe.  In  fact  the  causes  of  insalubrity  affect  people  of  all  ages  ;  but  it  will 
be  shown  hereafter  that  their  effects  differ  in  degree  at  diflferent  ages. 
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IJ.  Effects  of  Density  of  Population  on  Health. 

The  term  town  implies  municipal  government  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion. Bnt  it  will  be  convenient  to  discard  for  the  moment  every  other 
consideration  except  the  density  of  the  population.  This  is  shown  by 
dividiog  the  population  by  the  square  miles  of  area  on  which  they  are 
living.  This  has  been  done  ;  and  there  is  found  to  be  a  general  relation 
between  the  mortality  and  the  density  of  the  population.  Thus,  in  the 
healthy  districts^  daring  1861-70  there  were  160  persons  to  a  square  mile; 
in  all  England  367 ;  in  Liverpool  65,823.  And  this  implies  that  the  mean 
proximity  of  person  to  person  in  the  three  groups  was  147,  99,  and  7 
juxls ;  the  proximity  being  as  the  square  root  of  the  density.* 

The  density  of  population  as  usually  calculated  assumes  that  the 
numbers  are  distributed  evenly  over  the  area ;  but  this  is  scarcely  ever 
the  case  ;  for  the  English  towns  and  districts  include  open  spaces  unbuilt 
on,  which  conduce  to  the  free  aeration  of  the  place,  but  in  very  different 
d^rees.  In  some  districts  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  crowded 
OQ  a  portion,  while  the  rest  is  thinly  scattered  over  the  remainder  of  their 
mrea.  Thus  the  density  of  the  population  of  London  is  expressed  by 
35,671  persons  to  a  square  mile  ;  but  the  density  of  the  Central  districts 
ia  107,729;  of  Westminster  153,976.  In  one  sub-district  of  Westminster, 
Beiwick  Street,  the  density  is  278,587,  while  in  Hampstead  it  is  7315. 
The  proximity  in  London  is  1 1  *  8  yards ;  and  of  the  densest  sub-district  of 
London  (Berwick  Street)  3  •  6  yards.    The  Manchester  district  besides  the 

parts  contains  much  open  country.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Liverpool, 
I,  and  Bristol  districts  comprise  the  densest  parts  of  the  towns  of 

names  ;  the  towns  being  more  extensive.  The  local  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  have  grown  up  ;  they  are  multiplied  unnecessarily ;  they  are  so 
ooDd^icting  and  the  names  are  so  confusing  that  it  is  difficult  to  use  them 
iHnthont  creating  misapprehension.  We  may  hope  to  see  a  remedy  some 
day  applied  to  this  state  of  things.  In  the  meantime  the  readers  of  the 
Registrar  General's  Reports  will  bear  in  mind,  that  districts  conterminous 
with  anions  are  referred  to  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 

In  the  years  1861-70  the  population  of  an  average  district  was  34,555  » 
the  annusd  births  1212  ;  the  deaths  775  ;  the  excess  of  births  437. 

To  investigate  more  exactlv  the  relation  between  density  of  population 
and  the  morality,  which  we  know  increases  in  some  proportion  to  density, 
the  districts  have  been  grouped  in  the  order  of  the  mortality  at  all  ages. 
The  groups  are  eighteen  ;  commencing  with  a  mortality  at  15,  and 
ascending  to  39. 

The  area,  population,  births,  deaths,  and  mortality  of  each  group  have 
been  determined;  and  are  shown  in  the  Tables.  The  irregularities 
that  are  encountered  in  dealing  with  single  districts  are  in  part  efiaced  ; 
and  the  general  result  is  that  in  all  the  large  groups  the  density  and  the 
mortality  follow  the  same  order. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  within 
certain  limits  there  was  a  definite  relation  between  densitv  of  population 
and  mortality.  And  it  was  found  that  the  mortality  of  districts  did  not 
increase  as  their  density,  but  as  the  6th  root  of  their  density.  Thus  the 
iSemale  mortality  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  district  was  '02 145  ;  its 
density  was  145,059  persons  to  a  square  mile ;  the  density  of  St.  George 
Hanover-square  being  39,018.  What  was  the  mortality  ?  By  calculation 
from  the  density  it  should  have  been  '0172,  and  it  was   '0171.!     The 



*  p^  proximity  In  yards  ->  ^^  x  — —  if  D  »  population  to  a  square  mile. 

t  S«e  Registrar  GcDertl's  Fifth  Report,  Appendix,  pp.  4SO-4S4*  The  constitution  of 
the  above  two  districts  has  since  be«i  changed. 
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same  relation  existed  between  the  mortality  and  the  density  of  population 
in  other  districts  of  London. 

A  larger  basis  is  now  supplied  by  the  facts  of  ten  years  recorded  in  all 
the  districts  of  England  and  Wales.  They  have  been  arrai^d  in  the 
Tables ;  and  with  this  result,  that  in  every  group  the  mortality  increases 
with  the  density,  but  happily  not  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  density^ 
London  has  been  excluded  in  the  following  calculations.  Thus  in  the  345 
districts  with  a  mortality  of  19*2  the  density  was  186  persons  to  a  square 
mile ;  in  the  9  districts  with  a  density  of  4499  what  was  the  mortality  ? 
Li  the  first  place  it  was  not  expressed  by  the  proportion  1 86 ;  4i^9  ll  ig'^lx 
but  by  this  proportion  nearly 

(i86)«'" :  (4499)**'" : :  19  •  a :  a?  =  28  •  I 

Table  48  shows  in  a  comparative  view  the  actual  and  the  calculated 
mortality. 

The  districts  being  grouped  in  the  order  of  the  mortality  the  density  of 
population  is  always  found  to  increase  with  the  mortality,  but  more 
rapidly.  The  greater  the  proximity  of  man  to  man  the  greater  is  the 
mortality.  To  show  how  far  the  effect  of  the  causes  of  mortality  varies 
in  dense  and  open  districts  at  different  ages  in  the  two  sexes  the  following 
Tables  have  been  framed.  The  593  districts  are  arranged  in  seven 
groups;  under  which  the  mortality  of  males  and  females  is  given  at  12 
aees.  Only  the  London  districts  have  been  excluded,  and  that  on  account 
ot  the  difficulty  of  distributing  the  deaths  at  different  ages  in  hospitals, 
over  the  districts  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

The  mortality  per  1000  under  the  age  oi  five  years  is  in  the  seven 

groups- 
No.  of  groop      -      -      L     n.   m.  IV.     V.      VI.       vn. 

For  females         -  -        -      34    44    58     76      89     106  and  134 

„    males        -  -  •      41     51     68     88     xoi     118  and  145 

Excessive  mortality  of  males   -         7       71012       12       12  11 

Mean  of  males  and  females       -      38    48    63     82      95     112         140 

It  win  bo  noticed  that  the  grovps  are  nombeted  in  the  order  of  their  density, 
No.  I.  being  the  least  dense  and  No.  VIL  the  most  dense. 

Afler  examining  the  mortality  at  the  various  ages  in  the  seven  groups 
of  different  densities,  this  general  law  may  be  deduced  from  the  &cts. 
As  the  mortality  of  males  and  females  increases  at  all  ages  with  the 
density  of  population,  so  it  increases  at  every  group  of  ages,  but  in  very 
different  proportions  ;  most  in  early  childhood  (0-5) ;  least  at  the  two 
quinquennial  ages  15-20  and  20-25,  when  immigrants  enter  towns; 
another  maximum  being  attained  at  the  ages  45-65,  immediately  after 
reproduction  ceases.  At  the  ages  of  6^  and  upwards  the  effect  of  density 
in  increasing  the  mortality  diminishes.  The  effect  is  not  considerable 
St  any  age  after  o^r^  in  the  345  districts  (group  II),  having  a  density 
of  186  persons  to  a  square  mile;  there  the  chief  effect  is  produced  in 
childhood. 

In  the  137  districts,  having  a  density  of  379,  the  effect  of  density  after 
the  age  of  15  remains  nearly  uniform,  and  increases  the  mortality  by 
about  one-fifth  part. 

In  the  47  districts,  having  a  density  of  1718,  the  mortality  is  doubled 
in  childhood ;  and  is  raised  by  about  a  half  at  Uie  ages  45-65. 

London,  though  with  a  density  of  25,671  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
follows  for  childhood  the  same  law  as  the  47  districts  ;  the  mortality  is 
doubled  ;  then  at  the  ages  45-65  it  is  still  higher  than  in  the  47  distnctsf, 
for  the  mortality  being  increased  by  nearly  three-fourths  approaches  the 
mortality  of  the  9  districts.  But  London  presents  this  exceptional 
fact ;  the  mortality  at  the  ages  15-20  and  20-25  is  below  the  mortality 
in  the  healthiest  distncts.    The  cause  of  this  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 
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The  Table  52  shows,  in  a  comparative  view,  how  differently  the  various 
causes  of  mortality  operate  at  different  ages  in  the  eight  groups  of  districts. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  varying  powers  of  resistance. 

The  exposure  of  children,  of  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
of  old  people  to  causes  of  death,  varies  in  different  circumstances  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  after  every  allowance  has  been  made,  that  the  power  of 
resisting  the  noxious  influences  at  work  in  the  thickest  peopled  districts 
is  ^eatest  at  puberty,  least  in  childhood  and  in  manhood. 

The  Table  ^3  shows  this  more  clearly  ;  for  it  shows  at  each  age  out  of 
what  numbers  living  there  are  100  deaths  in  the  healthy  districts ;  and 
then  in  other  columns  how  many  die  in  the  seven  other  groups  of  districts 
out  of  the  same  numbers  living.  Thus  to  io,ojo  persons  living  of  the  age 
of  35— 45  only  100  die  annually  in  the  healthy  districts  ;  and  104,  121, 13a, 
162,  214,  and  272  in  six  other  groups  of  districts.  In  London  the  deaths 
out  of  the  same  numbers  are  151. 

The  Table  54  shows  that  the  female  children  with  a  lower  absolute 
mortality  than  males  under  five  years  of  age  suffer  relatively  in  every 
group  more  than  males  in  the  denser  districts.  At  5-10  the  mortality 
of  miales  is  but  slightly  in  excess  and  at  all  other  ages  the  males  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  the  unsanitary  conditions.  Their  occupations  come 
into  play. 

12.  MorteUity  of  Persons  of  different  Ages  as  a  Sanitary  Test, 

In  judging  of  the  effect  of  destructive  agents  in  particular  districts  it 
is  wdl  to  take  into  account  the  mortality  at  the  several  ages  in  the 
two  sexes.  The  occupations  of  men  have  a  certain  influence  on  their  mor- 
tality. This  is  the  case  for  instance  with  miners,  with  publicans^  and  with 
men  in  some  dusty  occupations.  The  influence  is  not  felt  in  the  case  of 
yonng  children,  and  the  occupations  of  women  vary  less  than  those  of 
men  ;  but  young  children  are  differently  fed  or  nursed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  women  in  service  who  work  and  are  well  fed  interfere 
with  the  female  mortality,  so  that  it  is  the  safer  course  not  to  depend  on 
any  one  age  or  sex,  but  to  take  the  mortality  at  all  the  several  ages  of  both 
sexes  into  account.  Then  the  displacements  of  deaths  by  removal  of* 
llie  sick  to  hospitals  or  workhouses  can  also  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
local  inquirers. 

13.  Districts  grouped  in  the  Order  of  Density, 

In  a  previous  paragraph  the  districts  were  grouped  according  to  the 
order  of  their  mortality ;  it  may  be  interesting  now  to  group  them  in  the 
order  of  the  density  of  population.  This  being  done  it  is  found,  as  has 
been  shown,  that  on  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  two  arrange- 
ments, the  groups  of  districts  of  highest  mortality  are  the  densest,  but  that 
the  least  dense  districts  have  not  always  the  lowest  rates  of  mortality. 
Kot  should  this  be  expected.  For  the  maximum  of  advantages  in  country 
districts  being  once  attained  further  isolation  is  a  disadvantage.  The 
insalubnty  of  marshes  and  forests  can  only  be  subdued  by  numbers ;  and 
the  country  parts  thinly  peopled  must  have  been  much  less  salubrious  in 
ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  notes  following  Table  55  will  throw 
light  on  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  least  populous  districts. 

14.  Of  what  Causes  people  die  off  at  different  Ages. 

The  English  Life  Table  shows  how  many  of  a  million  children  born  are 
males^  and  how  many  are  females ;  how  many  of  each  sex  will  probably 
annrive  year  by  year  until  after  the  age  of  100  years  the  last  life  is  extin- 
guished ;  how  many  die  in  each  year  of  age  ;  and  the  mean  after-lifetimp 
at  every  age. 
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The  English  Life  Table  is  constructed  on  the  numbers  enumerated 
at  12  periods  of  life  in  the  two  censuses  of  1841  and  1851  ;  and  the 
deaths  registered  at  the  corresponding  ages  in  the  17  jears  1838-54*'; 
since  those  dates  two  more  censuses  having  been  taken,  and  the  deaths 
registered  and  abstracted  at  the  several  ages  down  to  1872,  I  thought  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  construct  a  new  Life  Table  on  the  basis  of  the 
more  extended  experience.  But  the  mortality  at  the  several  ages  having 
been  calculated  for  each  of  the  34  years  1838-71,  the  mean  of  the  rater 
was  found  to  agree  so  closely  with  the  mean  rates  on  which  the  Life  Table 
was  based  that  a  new  construction  became  unnecessary.  The  law  of 
mortality  had  fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  but  had  as  yet  remained 
constant ;  so  that  the  persistence  of  the  force  of  death  as  it  affects  different 
ages  is  beyond  doubt. 

^«M»«ni  ncortality  per  cbnt.  of  Males  and  Females  in  Mnyland  and  VFtdwfm 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ages. 

1838-54. 

1838-71. 

1838-54. 

1838-71. 

a7Te«ri.) 

(84  Years.) 

(17  Tears.) 

(S4  Tears.) 

All  Ages 
0- 

2*33 

2-83 

2^17 

215 

All  Ages. 
0- 

7-25 

7*26 

6^23 

6^27 

5- 

•92 

•87 

•91 

•85 

5- 

10- 

•52 

•49 

•54 

•50 

10- 

15- 

•82 

•78 

•85 

•80 

15- 

25- 

l-OO 

•99 

1^06 

1^01 

25- 

35- 

1-28 

1-30 

1-27 

1^23 

85- 

45- 

1-85 

1-85 

1-59 

1-56 

45- 

55- 

3-18 

8*20 

2*82 

2-80 

55- 

65- 

6*69 

6-71 

6-00 

5-89 

65- 

75- 

14-76 

14-71 

13^44 

13-43 

75- 

85- 

30*14 

30-55 

27-92 

27-95 

85- 

.95  &  upirards 

44^03 

44^11 

43-22 

43^04 

95  &  upwards. 

iVbto.— The  Table  may  be  read  thus :— Of  males  of  the  age  25  and  under  85  the  rate  of  mortality 
per  cent,  was  1-00  in  17  years  1838-54 ;  and  -99  in  34  years  1838-71,  and  so  for  other  axes.  The  rates 
of  mortality  for  1888-64  are  taken  from  the  English  Life  Table,  p.  zx ;  the  rates  for  1838-71  are  the 
uithmctical  meaiiii  of  the  several  rates  for  each  of  the  34  years,  as  shown  in  Tables  21HI^ 
pp.  Izxx-iii.  of  the  Beffistrar  (jeneral's  34th  Annual  Report. 

The  Life  Table  thus  gives  out  of  1,000,000  liveborn  children  the  deaths 
at  each  year  of  age.  To  determine  all  the  diseases  of  which  they  die  at 
each  year  of  age  involves  an  amount  of  labour  beyond  our  command,  if 
the  whole  of  the  distinguishable  diseases  recorded  are  taken  into  account. 
To  reduce  the  arithmetical  labour  within  an  available  compass,  I  have 
selected  certain  diseases  of  which  the  diagnosis  is  most  certain.  The 
other  diseases  are  thrown  into  groups :  the  first  group  of  all  the  class  of 
zymotic  diseases  of  the  first  order  not  separately  dealt  with ; .  the  second 
group  of  all  except  the  distinguished  maladies.  And  the  several  local 
diseases  are  grouped  according  to  the  afiected  organs.  Suicide  and  other 
violent  deaths  are  given  in  two  lines. 

The  construction  of  the  Tables  7-15  may  be  thus  described.  A  separate 
set  of  Tables  was  formed  for  males  and  females,  and  the  numbers  dying  at 
each  period  of  life  were  taken  from  the  Life  Table.  The  deaths  are 
numerous  at  first,  and  the  numbers  in  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  age 
are  distinguished  ;  then  the  numbers  dying  in  the  quinquenniads  5  to  10, 
10  to  159  15  to  20,  20  to  25 ;  and  finally  the  numbers  dying  in  the  decen- 
niads 25  to  35,  35  to  45,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  life. 

*  See  life  Table,  pp.  xriii-xix ;  LongmaD,  1864. 
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From  the  returns  of  deaths  in  1861-70  by  different  causes  in  the  same 
divisicMis  of  age,  the  proportions  of  males  per  1,000,000  dying  of  each  of 
the  25  diseases  or  groups  of  diseases  at  each  division  of  life  were  deter- 
mined. For  the  deaths  according  to  age  and  sex  in  the  preceding  10 
years  1851-60  the  same  process  was  repeated  ;  and  from  the  mean  of  the 
results  of  the  two  decenniads  the  final  Table  was  derived,  which  served 
to  distribute  the  deaths  of  the  males  of  the  Life  Table  proportionally.* 

Thus  to  take  an  example,  in  the  years  1861-70  the  deaths  of  males  at 
ages  25-35  were  147,734;  the  deaths  of  males  by  small-pox  2037,  by  fever 
10,513 ;  so  the  proportion  to  1,000,000  deaths  at  those  ages  was  for  small- 
pox 13,788,  for  fever  71,162.  The  corresponding  proportions  in  1851-60 
were  fbr  small-pox  12,473,  for  fever  70,266;  the  mean  for  the  twenty 
years  was  for  small-pox  13,130,  for  fever  70,714.  Now,  by  the  Life  Table 
the  total  deaths  of  males  at  ages  25-35  are  30,592  ;  so  the  numbers  due 
to  small-pox  are  402,  to  fever  2163  ;  which  accordingly  find  their  places 
In  the  Table.  The  other  groups  of  causes  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 
From  the  separate  Tables  of  males  and  females  the  Tables  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  were  framed  by  addition. 

Knowing  the  deaths  from  each  disease  at  each  age  period,  the  sum  of  all 
deaths  from  the  same  disease  at  and  after  each  age  are  obtained  by  succes* 
ave  additions.    Thus  Table  12  was  constructed  from  Table  7. 

The  Table  to  be  complete  should  give  the  deaths  from  each  cause  in 
each  year  of  age ;  but  that  series  is  long,  and  as  it  can  be  obtained  by 
interpolation,  I  reserve  it  for  a  subsequent  process. 

It  wiU  be  observed  by  the  Table  12  that  out  of  1,000,000  children 
114^17  will  die  of  phthisis.  Assume  for  a  moment  that  at  any  age  the 
snryivOTS  of  the  1 14^1 7  may  be  picked  out  at  that  age  and  thrown  into  a 
^ass  apart,  then  a  table  of  the  consumptive  could  be  constructed  showing 
th^  chances  of  dying  at  each  age,  as  well  as  the  premium  to  pay  for  an 
insurance  on  their  lives. 

Practically  it  is  not  possible  to  select  out  of  a  number  of  persons  taken 
indiscriminately  the  numbers  that  will  die  of  consumption  ;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered possible  by  taking  ancestral  descent,  temperament,  and  premonitory 
symptoms — such  as  hsemoptysis — into  account,  to  select  a  class  apart, 
having  what  is  technically  called  a  consumptive  tendency,  and  whose  mor- 
Uliiy  would  approximate  to  that  of  the  persons  actually  dying  of 
c<m8omption. 

And  a  Life  Table  of  the  class  dying  of  consumption  can  be  formed  by 
summing  up  the  deaths  by  consumption  in  the  Life  Table,  as  in  the 
subjoin^  example,  which  might  be  completed  by  interpolation. 


to  die  of  Oonsiimptloii  at  and  after  eaoli  Aqb  out  of  1,000,000 

(mUdren  bom. 


AObx. 

To  DIB. 

AOBX. 

To  DIE. 

0 

114,417 

85 

54,290 

5 

109,948 

45 

81,886 

10 

107,809 

55 

15,418 

15 

104,283 

65 

4,978 

SO 

95,209 

75 

679 

25 

81/424 

85 

52 

*  See  Table  6. 
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15.  March  of  an  English  Generation  through  Life. 

It  is  possible,  by  means  of  Tables  so  constructed,  to  follow  any  large 
number  of  people  through  the  whole  of  their  ages,  and  to  point  out  the 
casualties  under  which  they  will  probably  succumb. 

Age  0-6,  The  first  thing  to  ol^erve  is,  that  the  fatality  children  encounter 
is  primarily  due  to  the  changes  in  themselves.  Thus  x, 000,000  children 
just  bom  are  alive,  but  some  of  them  have  been  born  prematurely  *,  they  are 
feeble;  they  are  unfinished  ;  the  molecules  and  fibres  c^  brain,  muscle,  bone 
are  loosdy  strung  together  ;  the  heart  and  the  blood,  on  which  life  depends, 
have  undergone  a  complete  revolution ;  the  lungs  are  only  just  called  into 
play.  The  baby  is  helpless  ;  for  his  food  and  all  his  wants  he  depends  on 
others.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  a  certain  number  of  infants  should  die ; 
but  in  England  the  actual  deaths  in  the  first  year  of  age  are  149,493,  including 
premature  births,  deaths  by  debility  and  atrophy  ;  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  30,637,  and  of  the  respiratory  organs  21,995.  '^^  convulsions^ 
diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  chiefly  their  deaths  are  ascribed ;  little  is 
positively  Known ;  and  this  implies  little  more  than  that  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  nerves,  muscles,  lungs,  and  bowels  &il  to  execute  their  functions 
with  the  exact  rhythm  of  Hfe.  The  first  two  are  said  by  pathologists  to 
be  often  rather  symptoms  of  diseases  unknown  than  diseases  in  themselves. 
The  total  dying  by  miasmatic  diseases  is  3 1,266  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  several  of  the  children  dying  of  convulsions  die  in  the  early  stages  of 
some  unrevealed  zymotic  disease,  whose  symptoms  have  not  had  time  for 
development.  Convulsion  is  a  frequent  precursor  in  children  of  measles, 
whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever,  fever;  indeed  Dr.  C.  B.  Radclifie  well 
remarks  **  in  the  fevers  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  especially  in  the 
'*  exanthematous  forms  of  these  disorders,  convulsion  not  unmqnentlj 
"  takes  the  place  occupied  by  rigor  in  the  fevers  of  youth  and  riper  years."* 
Many  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  may  also  in  like  manner  be  whooping- 
coughs  and  other  latent  zymotic  diseases.  In  the  second  year  of  life 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  convulsions  are  still  the  prevalent,  and  most 
fatal  diseases  ;  many  also  die  then  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlatina, 
and  diarrhoea.  Scarlet  fever  asserts  its  supremacy  in  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  age.  Whooping-cough  is  at  its  maximum  in  the 
first  year,  measles  in  the  second,  scarlatina  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
Thus  these  diseases  take  up  their  attacks  on  life  in  succession  and  roUow 
it  onwards. 

The  deaths  from  all  causes  under  the  age  of  five  years  are  263,1 82.  The 
number  ascribed  to  infanticide  is  very  few  ;  but  the  deaths  by  suffocation 
(overlaying,  &c.)  are  more  numerous  ;  and  so  are  the  deaths  directly  referred 
to  the  "  want  of  breast-milk."  The  total  deaths  by  burns,  injuries, 
drowning,  and  all  other  kinds  of  violence  are  5175. 

By  a  physiological  law  51 1,745  boys  are  bom  in  England  to  488,255 
girls;  and  by  another  law  141,387  boys  and  121,795  girls  die  in  the  finst 
five  years  of  life  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  original  disparity  in 
the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  b  so  much  reduced  that  at  the  age  of  five 
yearis  the  boys  only  slightly  exceed  the  girls  in  number.  Hie  greater 
mortality  of  boys  is  due  to  difierence  of  cfrganisation,  for  the  external 
conditions  are  substantially  the  same  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  placed. 

Great  as  is  the  influence  of  organisation  itself,  the  difierence  of  external 
circumstances  and  sanitary  condition  exercise  a  very  real  influence  on 
life,  disease,  and  death  in  childhood. 

Thus,  even  in  the  Healthy  districts  of  the  country,  out  of  1,000,000 
bom,  175,410  children  die  in  the  first  five  years  of  li^;  but  in  Liverpool 

*  A  system  of  Medicine  by  Beynolds,  vol.  a,  p.  593.  Article  on  Diseases  of  Spinal 
Cord. 
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District^  whieh  serves  to  r^resent  the  most  unfavourable  suiitaiy  conditions, 
oat  of  Uie  same  number  bom,  460^70,  nearly  half  the  number  born,  die  in 
tlie  &ve  years  following  their  birth.  This  is  284,960  in  excess  of  the  deaths 
IB  the  Healthy  Districts. 

Oirr  of  lfOOO,000  dUldren  Bom  allre  (1)  in  the  Healthy  Blstriota, 
C9)  in  AU  a&rlandt  and  (8)  in  the  Disibict  of  KlTerpool,  ^e  Vmnbers 
dying  under  Wire  Team  of  JLge  by  Nineteen  Groups  of  Causes. 


DBUHS  VBOX  AxX  CAV8BS      • 

Total  Ztvotic  DxflaASHS 

SmaU-poz     ...... 

Mesales 

SoMiatma  .*.•.. 
Diphtheria   • 

WhoQping-coDgh  •       .      .       .      . 

TrphuB  (with  Enteric  and  Gommon 
FcTcr) 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery    .       .      . 

Cholera-       ---... 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases     -       .       . 

Caooer 

SoDfola  and  Tabes      .       .       .       . 

Phthisis 

Hydroeephalos    .      .      .      .       . 

Diseases  of  the  Brain  .... 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy  - 
Diseases  of  tfae-Lungs  -  •  .  . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  LiTer  • 

Violent  Deaths 

Other  Causes  .      -      -      .      - 


Healthy 
DisTBicrs. 


17M10 


40.7ei 


602 

6^7 

1W78 

41184 

9^ 

2,807 

899 
6,136 

110 
5,886 
3.666 
6,60« 


EHOLAjn). 


268,182 


87.099 


LlYEEPOOL 

District. 


460,870 


171,009 


8^1 
11,807 
17,969 

2,425 

14,424 

6,401 
20,844 

1,129 
10,679 

71 
8416 
4^09 
^206 


22,692 

40,066 

1,804 

1,607 

27384 

41,476 

4,481 

4^778 

4,282 

6,175 

60,401 

61,181 

6,176 
26,514 
26318 

8,8M 

82,661 

9,297 
61.911 

4,256 
12.098 

62 

11,694 

6,116 

14,072 

49.840 
2,088 

79398 
4374 

17,107 

103,765 


The  above  Table  shows  how  many  children  die  from  the  several  groups 
of  causes  (i)  in  the  healthy  districts,  (2)  in  all  England,  and  (3)  in  the 
Liverpool  District.  There  is  a  greater  increase  in  Liverpool  from  small- 
pox and  'measles  than  from  scarlet  fever ;  and  diphtheria  was  more  fatal 
in  the  healthy  districts  than  in  all  England.  Diarrhoea  ^and  cholera  were 
greatly  aggravated  in  the  other  districts  of  England  ;  so  were  whooping- 
cough,  and  typhus,  under  which  were  registered  typhus,  typhoid,  in&ntile 
rendttent,  and  relapsing  fever.  The  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  more  fatal 
to  children  in  Liverpool  than  diseases  of  the  brain. 

The  children  of  Norway  fare  better  than  the  children  of  sunny  Italy  ;  to 
which  it  may  well  be  still  an  officina  gentium.  Out  of  100  children  born 
alive  the  deaths  in  the  first  five  years  of  life  are  in  Norway  17,  Denmark 
ao,  Sweden  20,  England  26,  Belgium  27,  France  29,  Prussia  32,  Holland 
53,  Austria  ^6^  Spain  ^6^  Russia  38,  Itoly  39.  Russia  is  almost  as  fatal 
to  her  children  as  Italy. 

In  a  paper*  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  rates  of  mortality  were  described,  and  I  collected  information 
10  to  the  treatment  and  management  of  children   in  Scotland,  Norway, 

*  Mortality  of  Children  in  the  Principal  States  of  Europe,  in  the  Journal  of  Statistical 
Society,  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  1-35. 


Sweden,  France,  and  Austria.  The  subject  was  taken  up  in  England  bj 
the  Obstetrical  Society,  who  published  an  able  report,  based  on  returns, 
on  the  birth  and  treatment  of  English  children.*  I  have  not  jet  received 
papers  from  Russia  or  Italy. 

The  mortality  of  infants  evidently  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
midwifery  of  a  country  ;  on  the  way  the  children  are  fed  by  the  mothers ; 
on  the  water ;  and  on  the  cleanliness  observed,  as  well  as  the  other  sanitary 
conditions. 

-^9^  S-fO.  Our  young  travellers  now  enter  on  their  sixth  year  of  life. 
They  have  left  great  numbers  on  the  way.  And  nearly  every  one  of  the 
736,818  survivors  has  been  attacked  by  one  disease  or  another  ;  some  by 
several  diseases  in  succession.  There  is  one  fact  in  their  favour :  the 
majority  of  the  zymotic  diseases  rarely  recur.  Each  renders  the  body 
insusceptible  of  injury  from  diseases  of  its  own  kind,  though  not  from 
other  diseases.  Medicine  t  is  still  without  any  accurate  determination  of 
the  numbers  attacked  to  every  death,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  deaths  that 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  survivors  have  had  whooping-cough, 
measles,  scarlet  fever.  Taking  advantage  of  the  non-recurrent  law,  Jenner, 
by  his  immortal  discovery,  substituted  small-pox  modified  and  mild  for 
natural  small-pox;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
children  at  the  age  of  Bve  are  vaccinated,  or  have  had  small-pox. 

So  the  total  deaths  in  the  five  years  following  are  34,309  ;  8743  of  them 
from  scarlatina,  the  principal  plague  of  this  age,  1364  from  diptheria, 
4036  from  fever :  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  in  this  young  age,  are  from 
miasmatic  disease,  in  all  19,256.  The  brain  and  lung  diseases  levy  aUo  a 
certain  tribute. 

Age  10^15.  But  702,509  survive  and  enter  on  this  age,  which  culmi- 
nates in  puberty  ;  and  684,563  pass  through  it  into  the  next  at  the  age  of 
15 ;  for  the  deatlis  are  fewer  than  at  any  other  age.  They  amount  to 
17,946,  of  which  1901  are  by  scarlatina,  2842  by  fever,  3526  by  phthisis, 
these  last  two  diseases  already  standing  as  the  most  deadly ;  in  this  period 
the  change  in  girls  is  greater  than  the  change  in  ^boys,  and  rather  more 
of  them  £e. 

Age  i5~S0,  Now  the  mortality  increases  especially  among  women,  of 
whom  5263  die  of  consumption  (phthisis),  and  244  of  childbirth,  for  at  this 
age  a  ^w  young  girls  marrv  with  some  risk  to  their  lives.  The  tight 
ligatures  that  are  so  often  and  so  unwisely  placed  round  the  waist  interfere 
with  respiration  ;  and  may,  with  their  in-door  life,  &vour  the  development 
of  phthisis.  The  deaths  of  males  by  consumption  are  381 1,  by  fever 
1368:  the  deaths  from  both  diseases  being  fewer  than  the  deaths  of 
females  from  the  same  causes.  The  violent  deaths  of  1387  males,  against 
193  females,  go  a  long  way  towards  redressing  the  inequality. 

Melancholy  suicide  appears  now  among  the  causes  of  death;  indeed  14 
such  deaths  appear  before  the  ago  of  15,  but  the  numbers  in  this  age 
amount  to  94,  of  whom  46  are  males,  48  are  females.  Insanity  looms  on 
the  horifon,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  fatal  brain  affections  over  affections 
either  of  the  heart  or  lungs. 

Age  20-25.  At  this  age  large  numbers  marry.  The  deaths  are  28,705, 
of  which  nearly  half,  or  no  less  than  13,785,  are  by  phthisis.  Fever  is 
associated  with  it,  as  the  great  prevailing  zymotic  disease ;  the  reign  of 
the  other  zymoses  of  the  young  is  almost  over.  The  brain,  heart,  and  lung 
begin  again  to  suffer,  and  of  their  diseases  more  die.  1 100  women  die  in 
chUdbii^. 

*  Repobliflhed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Registrar  Qeneral's  34th  Report,  pp.  225-9. 

J'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  writers  in  a  recent  system  of  medicine  have 
ed  to  follow  the  advice  of  M.  Louis ;  they  have  not  coanteld,  and  the  student  gains 
no  light  from  the  Dumtrical  method. 


If  it  is  the  age  of  love  it  is  also  the  age  of  war,  of  dangerous  work,  and 
of  crime :  the  violent  deaths,  exclusive  of  suicides,  are  1677,  without 
reckoning  any  death  in  foreign  war. 

Age  25^5,  Of  the  million,  634,045  attain  the  age  of  25,  and  571,993 
live  to  the  age  of  35.  The  period  extends  over  double  the  time  hitherto 
handled.  It  is  the  athletic,  the  poetic  age  :  it  is  the  prime  of  life  :  two 
thirds  of  the  women  are  married  ;  and  now  at  its  close  is  the  mean  of  the 
period  (33-34)  when  hubands  become  fathers,  wives  become  mothers,  the 
new  generation  is  put  forth.  The  deaths  are  separations;  thej  leave 
widows  and  fatherless  children  behind.  Of  the  62,052  that  die,  30,592 
sre  men,  31,460  women ;  2992  of  the  men,  and  only  309  of  the  women 
die  bj  violence,  snicide  excepted  ;  but  2901  women  die  in  childbirth. 

Omsnmption  is  the  most  fatal  disease  of  the  age  ;  it  is  the  cause  of 
27,134  deaths  ;  women  suffering  more  than  men.  Fever  is  fatal  to  fewer 
lives  than  it  was  earlier ;  but  it  is  hj  far  the  most  fa^  of  the  zymotic 
diseases,  and  slajrs  its  4197. 

The  local  diseases  of  lungs,  heart,  and  brain  grow  intenser  in  this  period* 

We  may  now  look  back  to  the  fate  of  a  generation  exposed  to  un- 
favourable conditions ;  such,  for  instance,  as  prevailed  in  the  Liverpool 
District.  There,  of  a  million  bom,  less  than  half,  only  434,497,  live  to 
the  age  of  25 ;  then  74,153  die  in  the  ten  years,  leaving  360,344  alive  at 
the  age  of  35.  No  less  than  10,657  die  of  fever,  ^^^  of  suicide,  4850 
of  other  violent  deaths.  The  local  diseases  are  exc^iedingly  fatal ;  1938 
mothers  die  in  childbirth. 

In  happier  sanitary  conditions  727,552  live  to  the  age  of  25,  and  667,940 
survive  the  age  of  35.  Only  3 116  die  of  fever,  396  of  suicide,  and  2819 
of  other  violent  deadis. 

Age  35^45.  The  losses  are  of  69,078  lives  ;  35,142  men,  33,936women. 
The  athletic  age  is  now  over ;  but  the  combined  faculties  of  muscular 
and  nervous  energy  are  at  their  height.  Women  have  borne  more  than 
half  of  their  children,  now  they  bear  the  rest.  It  is  the  age  of  fathers  and 
mothers;  criminality  declines.  Many  of  the  structures  now  give  way. 
Phthisis  still  predominates ;  fever  snatches  still  its  many  victims  ;  and  the 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  and  bowels  become  more  and  more  the  seats  of 
destructive  disease.  564  persons  commit  suicide ;  3280  die  violent  deaths, 
2907  of  them  men,  and  373  women  ;  2516  mothers  die  in  childbirth. 

While  the  deaths  by  fever  are  3777  out  of  571,993  attaining  this  age 
in  England  ;  14,322  people  die  of  it  in  the  Liverpool  District  out  of 
360^44.  The  lung  diseases  in  the  two  sets  of  conditions  are  fatal  to  7452 
and  13,967  lives. 

In  the  healthy  districts  the  deaths  by  fever  are  2702,  by  diseases  of 
the  lungs  5261. 

Age  45^3,  This  age  is  the  middle  arch  of  life  :  nel  mezzo  del  cammin 
di  no$ira  vita^*  for  the  million  are  reduced  to  half  a  million  lives,  a  few 
months  after  the  age  of  45.  They  have  produced  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion.  The  age  of  fertih'ty  is  now  nearly  over  in  women ;  but  a  few 
lingerers  bear  children,  and  in  the  act  160  die.  The  deaths  by  all  causes 
are  81,800;  by  fever  3749;  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera  1944;  by 
phthbis  16,468;  by  lung  diseases  13,203,  heart  diseases  and  dropsy  10,041, 
brain  diseases  9313,  bowel  and  liver  diseases  7917.  The  centres  of  life 
are  sources  of  dea^.  At  this  age,  in  their  wretchedness,  and  in  their  weak- 
ness, 599  men,  204  women,  in  all  803,  appeal  rashly  to  the  '<  arbitrator  of 
despairs,  just  death.*'  2876  men,  478  women,  in  all  3354  persons,  die 
violent  deaths. 

Cancer,  a  formidable  and  dread  disease  that  began  to  be  fatal  before,  now 
destroys  4583  lives,  1140  men,  3443  women. 


*  Dante  :  Divina  Comedia,  Inferno,  Canto  i. 


In  unfavourable  sanitary  conditions  out  of  a  million  lives  in  Liverpool, 
only  275,193  attain  the  age  of  45,  and  90,969  die  in  the  following  tetn. 
years;  12,504  of  fever,  13,274  of  phthisis,  24,417  of  pulmonary  diseases, 
420  of  suicide,  and  4314  of  other  violent  deaths* 

In  the  Healthy  districts  of  the  country  606,019  ^^^^  ^^^  ago  of  45,  and 
71,938  die  in  the  ten  years  following ;  2306  by  fever,  13,745  by  phthisis, 
10,012  by  brain  diseases,  10,451  by  heart  diseases  and  dropsy,  8234  by 
pulmonary  diseases,  1022  by  suicide,  and  3030  by  other  violent  deaths. 

Age  55  and  upwards.  To  the  age  of  55,  near  the  middle  of  the  possible 
lifetime  of  humanity  in  its  present  state,  421,115  attain;  and  from  this 
point  of  time  it  is  possible  to  look  ahead,  and  discover  the  particular  rocks, 
foes,  collisions,  tempests  to  be  encountered,  to  be  dreaded,  or  to  be 
weathered  by  the  fleet  on  its  way  to  the  utmost  butt  of  existence,  ''  the 
very  seamark  of  its  journey's  end." 

One  thing  to  remark  is,  that  the  rate,  the  degree  of  danger,  which 
has  hitherto  increased  slowly,  now  increases  at  so  much  faster  a  pace, 
that  although  the  number  of  lives  grows  less,  the  number  of  deaths 
increases  in  every  one  of  the  next  20  years,  and  is  afterwards  sustained 
for  10  years  longer,  imtil  at  last  in  the  distance  the  living  all  sink  into 
the  elements  from  which  they  came. 

Few  will  die  of  the  non-recurrent  zymotic  diseases  ;  some  29,803  in  all 
will  die  of  fever,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  rheumatism,  and  other  zymotic  dis- 
eases ;  cancer  will  carry  off  almost  as  many  as  phthisis ;  the  greatest  mor- 
tality, however,  will  be  experienced  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  ;  then  will 
follow  in  their  wake  of  destruction  brain  affections,  apoplexies,  paralysies  ; 
heart  and  artery  diseases,  often  the  remote  cause  of  the  other  maladies, 
bowel  and  liver  diseases,  kidney  diseases  ;  many  will  still  die  violent  deaths 
as  they  are  less  able  to  resist  injuries  than  younger  lives.  Gout  and 
intemperance  will  reap  their  later  harvest ;  so  will  mortification,  atrophy, 
debility,  and  the  infirmities  of.old  age :  then  comes  the  end. 

Of  100  women  living  of  the  age  of  ^^  and  upwards,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  1 1  are  spinsters,  43  widows,  and  46  wives ;  of  1 00  men  9  are 
bachelors,  24  widowers,  67  husbands.  We  now  pass  to  the  particular 
decenniads  of  life. 

Age  55-60,  The  number  of  males  and  females  surviving  becomes  equal 
at  the  age  of  53,  but  at  and  after  55  the  women  exceed  the  men  in  number, 
as  their  mortality-rate  is  lower  ever  after  the  age  of  39.  While  421,115  of 
both  sexes  enter  this  stage  of  life,  309,029  live  on  to  the  next ;  11 2,086  die ; 
only  9795  of  fever,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera,  rheumatism,  and  other 
zymotic  diseases.  Cancer  kills  5998  persons,  4035  of  these  women;  con- 
sumption 10,445 :  the  diseases  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  guarded  against, 
especially  by  men,  are  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  heart,  of  which  23,659 
and  17,081  persons  die :  diseases  of  the  brain  are  fatal  to  15,678,  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  liver  are  fatal  to  11,400.  The  vigour  of  life  is 
somewhat  subsiding;  family  cares  perhaps  accumulate,  ambition  is  dis- 
appointed, and  the  mind  sometimes  gives  way  organically  :  the  tendency 
to  suicide  is  greatest  at  this  age,  and  the  greatest  number  of  lives,  826, 
come  to  that  melancholy  close  in  this  period.  But  3155  are  killed  by 
violent  deaths  of  various  kinds  ;  2560  men,  595  women. 

Age  65-75.  309,029  enter  this  age,  and  161,124  leave  it  alive:  67 
years  is  near  the  mean  date  at  which  their  children  give  birth  to  their 
grand-children  ;  the  third  generation.  The  147,905  dying  in  this  period 
succumb  to  the  same  classes  of  disease  as  were  fatal  in  the  previous  decenniad ; 
and  still  more  succumb  to  lesions  of  the  brain  and  heart,  and  lungs :  the 
kidneys  give  way,  but  are  never  so  fatal  as  affections  of  the  higher 
organs.  1 1 ,256  of  the  deaths  are  from  fever,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  rheumatism, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  miasmatic  order  ;  9789  from  ^ve  constitutional 
diseases;  92,391  from  diseases  of  brain,  heart,   lungs,  and  other   local 


Qrgaos  ;  3064  from  Tidenoe^  and  there  remain  5i>405  referable  in  ^eat 
part  to  a  new  bead  in  tbe  deyelopmental  class,  old  age. 

The  year  of  age  72  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  men  die; 
and  which  maj  have  led  the  psalmist  to  say,  the  days  of  the  years  of  our 
li£a  are  three  score  years  and  ten  ;  but  these  are  '^  days  passed  away  in 
thy  wratfay"  in  violation  of  the  divine  laws,  and  therefore  are  notneces- 
saiiiy  the  limit  of  healthy  existence  where  the  laws  of  life  are  observed. 

A^  T5^5,  The  numbers  that  enter  this  decenniad  are  161,124,  and 
the  numbers  that  leave  it  alive  are  38,565.  More  than  half  the  numbers 
Kving  have  been  married  and  are  widowed.  The  122,559  that  die  of 
reeognised  diseases  at  this  age  die  chiefly  of  lung,  brain,  heart,  and  other 
local  diseases ;  against  such  dangers  they  have  to  guard  themselves.  The 
number  of  such  deaths  is  51,838 ;  then  some  7229  persons  die  of  mias- 
matic diseases;  131. of  suicide,  1691  of  violence.  The  cold  weather  is 
tlieir  great  foe.  But  there  remain  58,905  dying  chiefly  of  atrophy,  debility, 
and  oid  age, 

AgeHo^to  the  end.  The  38,565  aged  pilgiims  are  no  longer  what  they 
were ;  their  strength  is  fading  away,  and  they  succumb  to  slight  injuries, 
to  cold,  heat,  want,  or  attacks  which  in  their  early  years  would  have  been 
shaken  oflf:  only  2153  live  to  the  age  of  95  ;  and  223  to  100;  Anally  by 
this  Table  at  the  age  of  108  one  solitary  life  dies. 

Of  what  causes  do  they  all  die  ?  Diseases  grow  again  as  obscure  as 
they  were-  in  infancy ;  zymotic  diseases,  constitutional  diseases  scarcely 
appear;  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  brain  are  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  local  diseases ;  509  die  of  violent  deaths,  including  suicides. 
These  causes  account  for  the  end  of  10,659,  l^&ving  27,906  that  die 
chiefly  of  old  age — of  what  has  been  called  natural  death. 

Majendie  pointed  out  to  me  at  Saltpetri^re,  the  hospital  for  old  people 
in  Paris,  that  the  deaths  apparently  from  no  cause,  were  often  the  result 
of  pneumonia,  or  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  which  in  the  absence  of  the 
ordinary  symptoms  could  be  detected  before  death  by  dulness  of  the  chest 
on  percussion.  Hippocrates  had  noted  that  the  symptoms  of  diseases 
grew  obscure  in  advanced  age.  And  this  must  be  so.  The  symptoms 
of  disease — including  pain  itself — require  strength  for  their  manifestation ; 
without  it  reaction  is  scarcely  appreciable  ;  and  many  diseases  in  the  old 
MB  well  as  in  the  young  are  so  insidious  as  to  escape  detection.  But  upon 
the  other  hand  many  deaths  due  to  debility  are  ascribed  to  specific 
diseases.  And  beyond  doubt  thousands  do  die  of  old  age ;  thousands  of 
the  generation,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  fall  asleep.  As  the  body  with 
all  its  part3  is  undergoing  continual  renewal,  it  grows,  gets  consciousness, 
develops  strength  for  years,  and  then  all  its  powers  insensibly  decline,  until 
the  daily  alteruations  from  wakefulness  to  sleep  of  which  life  is  made  up 
ceaae  ;  and  it  is  all  sleep ;  the  life  exhales  in  the  arms  of  friends,  or  alone 
in  the  night  like  a  light  goes  out.  This  last  end  is  the  natural  death  to 
wMch,  as  Bacon  says,  it  is  the  oflSce  of  the  physician,  of  the  state  physician 
we  say,  to  conduct  the  nation.  "  For  it  is  no  small  felicity  which  Augustus 
^  Cassar  was  wont  to  wish  to  himself,  that  same  Euthanasia  ;  and  which 
**  was  specially  noted  in  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  death  was 
'^  after  the  fashion  and  semblance  of  a  kindly  and  pleasant  sleep.''  * 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  settings  of  Forty  milUon,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  of  English  life.f 

16.  Future  Dangers  at  several  Stages  of  Life, 

A  series  of  Tables  shows  of  what  causes  people  die  after  twelve  stages 
of  life.    And  they  answer  such  questions  as  follow  : 


•  BacoD*8  Advancement  of  Learning.    Book  ii.  x,  7. 

t  8ol<»  occidere  et  redire  possint.    Philosophy  does  not  accept  the  poet's  seqael,  as 
o«r  eob«Uuice,  aa  well  as  ita  animating  force,  is  as  imperishable  as  the  Sun*a. 


Of  what  cause  is  a  child  just  bom  most  likely  to  die  ?  Of  some  local 
disease  in  the  present  state  of  England,  for  of  1,000,000  bom  424,480 
will  die  of  specific  diseases  of  parts  of  the  body ;  the  breath  organs 
standing  first  in  the  list  of  fatality.  The  miasmatic  diseases  will  carry  off 
about  1 759619;  fever,  diarrhoea,  scarlatina  standing  foremost  among  the 
destroyers.  After  them  come  whooping-cough  and  measles.  Small-pox 
will  be  fatal  to  6521. 

At  the  age  of  15  the  zymotic  diseases,  haying  already  destroyed  1 12,910 
children,  have  only  62,709  victims  left.  Of  6S4y<6^  living  to  the  age, 
phthisis  will  carry  off  104,283  lives,  and  nearly  half  of  them  in  the  next 
20  years :  it  is  the  single  disease  most  to  be  apprehended.  In  these 
years  also  4245  will  probably  die  of  childbirth. 

At  the  age  35  lives  are  most  frequently  insured:  the  57i»993  here 
remaining  will  die  chiefly  of  lung,  brain,  heart,  bowel,  urinary,  and  other 
local  diseases  :  of  consumption ;  of  cancer ;  of  fever,  diarrhoea,  cholera ;  and 
of  violent  deaths.     Of  women  2676  remain  to  die  of  childbirth. 

The  numbers  to  die  after  every  successive  10  years  are  given,  and  the 
deaths  for  intermediate  years  can  easily  be  interpolated.  Thus  the  pro- 
bability at  any  ago  of  dying  before,  at,  or  after  any  future  age  can  be 
conveniently  determined  from  the  Table  by  a  few  mathematical  formulas, 
with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  embarrass  the  general  reader,  as  to  him 
it  is  believed  the  Tables  as  they  stand  will  be  perfectly  intelligible. 
<See  Tables  7-15.)- 

It  is  very  instructive  to  compare  the  facts  of  the  Table  for  all  England 
with  those  for  the  Healthy  districts  and  for  Liverpool  (Tables  16-30). 

For  example,  by  the  Table  of  Healthy  districts  of  1,000,000  children 
bora,  667,940  live  to  the  age  of  35,  and  12,233  (tf  them  afterwards  die  of 
fever  :  by  the  Liverpool  Table  out  of  the  same  number  born  only  360,344 
live  to  the  age  of  35;  of  these  39,932  afterwards  die  of  fever  (typhus, 
typhia,  and  typhinia),  and  as  many  as  14,322  die  before  attaining  the  age 

of  45- 

17.   The  relative  number  of  Deaths  from  different  Causes. 

The  degree  in  which  the  causes  of  death  opei'ate  at  different  ages  is 
shown  by  the  series  of  Tables  4-6 :  showing  to  1,000,000  deaths  at 
«ach  age,  the  proportional  numbers  by  different  causes.  There  are  three 
sets  of  Tables,  two  for  the  males  and  the  females  in  each  of  the  two 
decenniads  1851-60  and  1861-70;  and  one  for  the  20  years  1851-70. 
The  changes  in  the  two  periods  can  here  be  studied.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  third^  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  childhood,  scarlatina  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  diseases  ;  it  causes  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  all 
the  deaths  in  the  fifth  year :  next  to  it  stands  disease  of  lungs. 

Turaing  to  the  age  20-25,  nearly  half  the  deaths  are  by  consumption  ; 
and  the  same  disease  maintains  its  ascendency  with  little  diminution  up 
to  the  age  35. 

18.  The  Rates  of  Mortality  at  different  Ages  by  different  Causes, 

The  rates  of  mortality  have  generally  in  this  volume,  in  continuation  of 
the  previous  one,  been  expressed  in  per-centages  with  three  decimals; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  rate  per  1000,  that  is  the  deaths  to  1000 
living,  through  a  year  is  convenient,  where  the  mortality  has  to  be 
expressed  from  all  causes  without  decimals.  But  neither  the  rate  per 
100  nor  the  rate  per  1000  is  suitable  to  the  expresion  of  the  rate  of 
mortality  by  causes  differing  so  much  in  intensity  as  those  to  be  dealt 
with ;  hence  to  secure  clearness  and  avoid  decimals  altogether,  the  im- 
portant Tables  (2-3)  show  the  deaths  to  a  million  living  at  each  age- 
period  by  the  different  causes. 

In  the  procession  of  a  generation  through  life  the  deaths  were  given  in 
different  periods  out  of  diminishing  numbers  living ;  the  deaths  from  all 


causes  being  taken  as  a  basis,  it  was  easy  to  show  in  the  previous  set  of 
Tables  the  proportional  number  from  the  several  causes.  It  remains  to 
show  in  a  Table  the  rates  of  mortalitj  bj  different  causes,  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  population  divided  by  sex  and  age,  in  the  two  decennial 
periods. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mortality  of  the  first  three  quinquenniads  of 
age  declines  rapidly ;  for  males  from  73,162  at  the  age  0-5,  to  4460  at  the 
age  10-15  >  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  increases  to  6161  at  age  15-20,  to  19,165  at  age 
45-55,  ^^^  so  on  to  the  end.  Being  in  juxta*position  the  rates  of 
mortality  from  the  diverse  causes  in  both  sexes  can  be  readily  compared. 

Thus  at  the  age  25-35  the  rate  of  mortality  from  phthisis  was  in  the 
two  decenniads  among  males  4034  and  4092.:  among  females  4575  and 
4378,  this  sex  being  the  greatest  sufferer  from  consumption  at  the  period 
of  life  when  in  the  same  decenniads  the  rates  from  metria  and  childbirth 
were  886  and  921. 

19.  The  Law  of  MorUUity  and  of  Attacks  ofDviease. 

The  rate  of  mortality,  as  it  has  been  said  already,  declines  as  age 
advances  from  birth  to  puberty,  and  then  increases  according  to  certain 
determinable  laws.  The  mortality  decreases  to  the  age  of  puberty ;  and 
then  increases  somewhat  slowly  to  between  50  and  60.  From  the  age  55 
to  the  end  the  mortality  increases  at  such  a  rate  that  it  is  doubled  ibr 
females  every  8 '  24  years  in  the  healthy  districts,  and  every  8  *  95  years  in 
England  and  Wales.  At  the  ages  20-50  the  mortality  of  females  increases 
one  sixth  part  for  every  10  years  of  age  in  the  healthy  districts,  and  so 
would  not  be  doubled  at  that  rate  in  less  than  47  years.  In  England  the 
morttlity  of  females  (20-50)  increases  nearly  one  fourth  part  every  10 
years  of  age  ;  the  mortality  of  males  (20-40)  increases  somewhat  faster, 
and  from  40  to  50  the  increase  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  previous 
age  and  the  future,  which  may  l)e  called  the  final  age  increase  rate. 

It  may  now  be  shown  that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the 
number  of  deaths  by  any  disease  and  the  number  of  attacks  by  that 
disease.  Some  diseases  are  fatal  to  nearly  every  one  they  attack^  and  so 
they  can  occur  but  once  in  a  lifetime :  such  are  hydrophobia,  glanders, 
cancer,  tetanus,  tabes  meseuterica,  phthisis,  hydrocephalus,  softening 
of  brain,  some  heart  diseases,  aneurism  of  aorta,  angina  pectoris,  ascites, 
ilens,  perforation  of  intestine,  ischuria,  Bright's  disease,  Addison^s  disease, 
diabetes,  ovarian  dropsy  (without  operation),  cyanosis,  fractures  of  base  of 
skull,  wounds  of  vital  parts  ;  extensive  burns ;  poisoning  by  high  doses  of 
pmssic  acid,  strychnia,  and  other  poisons,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous ;  sub- 
mersion under  water  for  a  few  minutes;  suffocation.  Every  death  here 
represents  one  case  of  disease  or  injury.  As  medicine  affords  alleviation 
but  cannot  cure,  their  prevention  is  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at. 

Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  fatal  generally  after  two  or  three  attacks. 

Then  there  are  two  other  great  classes  of  diseases ;  (a)  one  is  fatal  to 
a  certain  number  of  the  attacked,  and  (b)  the  other  causes  inconvenience, 
but  is  not  fatal. 

Of  the  first  class,  certain  diseases,  as  a  general  rule,  attack  a  patient  only 
once,  and  that  in  early  life ;  such  are  small-pox^  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping-cough,  enteric  fever.  The  deaths  imply  a  number  of  attacks 
varying  with  age  :  thus  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mortality  was  such  in 
the  London  8midl-pox  Hospital,  that  there  was  i  death  to  2*44  cases  in 
children  under  5  years  of  age;  i  in  2*93  at  the  ages  20-30  ;  and  in  the 
two  next  decenniads  i  in  2  •  15  and  i  in  i  •  71.*    According  to  a  report  of 


M*Calloch'f  Account  of  the  BritiBh  Empire,  vol.  2.  Article,  Vital  Statistics,  p.  594. 
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the  Committee  of  the  Metn^litan  Asylum  District,  1873,  the  mortalitj 
from  small-pox  after  the  age  of  five  was  half  as  hi^  but  increased  in  the 
three  decenniads  of  age  20-50 ;  it  increased  at  the  same  rate,  the  deaths 
being  I  in  5*98,  i  in  4*22,  and  i  in  3  '40  among  the  Taccinated  and  ur* 
vaccinated  taken  indiscriminately  ;  the  mortality  of  the  unvaccinated  being 
much  higher  than  the  mortality  of  the  vaccinated.  So  the  mentality 
from  cases  of  fever  has  been  shown  to  increase  with  age. 

When  the  cases  to  one  death  at  the  respective  ages  have  been  de- 
termined, the  attacks  from  each  disease  can  be  calculated  from  the 
deaths  by  that  disease  in  the  expanded  Life  Table  (pp.  xciv-v). 

The  mortality  of  the  cases  of  cholera  in  London,  1854,  was  sach,  that 
to  one  death  there  were  only  2  cases ;  but  the  death-rate  ranged  with 
a^e  from  i  in  i  '36  to  i  in  2*86.*  Then  the  contemporaneous  epidemic  of 
diarrhoea  was  not  by  a  thirtieth  part  so  fatal ;  there  was,  taking  all  ages, 
one  death  in  61  cases  :  in  children  under  5  one  death  in  1 7  cases ;  in 
adults  of  35-45  only  one  death  in  199  cases  ;  the  mortality  in  old  age 
increasing  rapidly.  By  applying  the  proper  factors  the  attacks  of  cholera 
or  diarrhoea  are  calculated  from  the  deaths. 

There  is  a  peculiar  class  of  the  sometimes  fatal  diseases  that  are  re- 
current ;  such  are  intermittent  fever,  remittent  fever,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
gout,  epilepsy,  asthma;  one  attack  far  from  precluding,  facilitates  another 
apparently,  so  that  one  death  may  represent  several  attacks  by  the  same 
disease  of  the  same  person. 

Among  the  diseases  to  which  the  deaths  give  little  or  no  clue,  because 
they  are  rarely  or  ever  fatal,  may  be  reckoned  chicken-pox,  cow-pox, 
febricula,  mumps,  gonorrhoea,  primary  syphilis,  epistaxis,  varicose  veins, 
na3vuB,  toothache,  tonsillitis,  dyspepsia,  worms,  h»morrhoids,  gastrodynia, 
hydrocele,  orchitis,  paramenia,  flat  feet,  obesity,  corns,  skin  diseases  of 
various  kinds,  slight  wounds  and  injuries. 

A  vast  amount  of  incapacity  in  the  army  arises  from  these  causes  \  and 
the  necessity  of  recording  the  cases  of  diseases,  both  fatal  and  not  fatal, 
is  evident.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  death  is  a  much  more 
evident  thing  than  attacks  of  disease  varying  indefinitely  in  intensity. 
The  death  returns  are  the  basis  of  all  sanitary  statistics. 

20.  Ages  at  Death  by  particular  Diseases. 

All  the  deaths  referred  to  premature  birth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
deaths  from  convulsions,  teething,  atrophy,  and  debility  occur  in  the  first 
year  of  life.  Upon  the  other  hand  many  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  apoplexy, 
paralysis,  and  many  organic  diseases  are  fatal  chiefly  to  people  of  advanced 
ages.  Others,  such  as  phthisis,  fever,  and  childbirth  are  most  fatal  in  the 
middle  period  of  life.  The  proportional  number  of  the  deaths  from  these 
several  diseases  is  altered  in  an  increasing  population  such  as  that  of 
England  ;  where  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  diseases  affecting  the 
young  as  those  above  named,  for  example,  is  overstated.  The  true  pro- 
portions are  shown  in  the  Life  Table.  Thus  the  proportions  in  1000 
deaths  in  the  20  years  1851-70  were  by  whooping-cough  23*145,  by 
measles  19*134,  by  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  48*247;  whereas  by  the 
Life  Table  the  same  diseases  for  the  same  period  are  more  correctly  given 
as  15*161  ;  12-865  ;  34*966. 

The  mean  ages  at  death  by  these  diseases  were  i '  8,  2  *  7,  5  *  8  years  ; 
and  the  excess  over  the  numbers  of  the  Life  Table  is  due  to  the  excess 


*  Report  of  General  Board  of  Health,  Committee  of  Medical  Council  on  Cholera 
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of  children  of  theee  ages  in  the  increasing  population  of  England.    Qere 
are  aome  instances  :*- 
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The  deaths  by  causes  such  as  childbirth  occuiTing  in  the  middle  of  life, 
are  not  deranged ;  but  the  proportion  of  people  djing  of  the  diseases  of 
old  age  is  understated. 

The  births  in  the  United  Kingdom  now  exceed  a  million  a  year ;  and 
our  Life  Table  shows  that  a  constant  number  of  a  million  births  will, 
without  any  increase  of  births,  maintain  a  population  of  40,858,184,  if 
there  be  no  emigration.  The  actual  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
J871  was  31,545,741.    The  defect  is  in  the  adult  and  advanced  ages. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  shows  the  deaths  from  each 

disease  to  c,ooo,ooo  Hying  of  all  ages  ;  and  as  there  is  an  excess  of  children 

in  the  actual  population,  the  morUlity  deduced  from  the  deaths  and  the 

population  of  aU  ages  by  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  whooping-cough, 

and  all  the  &tal  diseases  of  the  young  are  overstated ;  the  mortality  by 

fisrer  and  childbirth  are  undisturbed  as  they  occur  at  ages  near  the  mean 

age  of  the  living  population.     The  constitution  of  the  population  has  to 

be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  deaths  by  small-pox  in  England 

with  the  deaths  from  the  same  disease  in  Sweden,  France,  or  countries 

where  the  population  is  nearly  stationary. 

c  a 
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21.  Epfbct  of  the  extinction  op  any  single  Disease  on  the 

Duration  op  Lipe. 

Whoeyer  has  lost  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  son  by  any  disease  will  feel 
that  its  extinction  would  be  a  boon  to  mankind  no  figures  can  express. 
Something,  however,  can  be  calculated,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
suppression  of  any  disease  on  the  duration  of  life.  Some  diseases  are 
fatal  to  infants,  some  to  youths,  some  to  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  some  Uy 
fruit-laden  patriarchs  ;  and  while  the  three  kinds  of  loss  differ  in  degree, 
and  differ  in  their  economic  effects,  they  differ  also  in  their  effects  on  the- 
mean  lifetime. 

The  mean  lifetime,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  found  from  a  Life  Table, 
which  shows  how  many  of  a  given  number  bom  live  through  each  year  of 
age,  and  what  is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  years  they  live  ;  the  sum  of 
these  years  divided  by  the  lives  is  their  mean  lifetime.  Thus  by  the  English 
Life  Table  looo  persons  live  in  the  aggregate  40,858  years  ;  and  their 
mean  lifetime  is  40*858,  nearly  41  years.  Of  their  number  503  live  to 
the  age  of  45  ;  and  i^ter  that  age  they  live  1 1,771  years,  so  their  mean 
after  lifetitne  at  45  is  23  *  4  years.  This  is  often  called  the  expectcttion  of 
life.  The  given  age  pltis  the  mean  after  lifetime  is  the  mean  age  at 
which  they  die. 

And  it  is  evident  that  in  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  suppression  of  » 
single  disease,  three  cases  have  to  be  considered  :  (i)  The  whole  of  the 
lives  will  die  of  the  other  diseases  in  no  greater  proportion  than  before  ; 
(2)  those  other  diseases,  sach  as  scarlet  rover  and  measles,  will  grow  so 
much  more  fatal,  as  to  make  np  by  the  loss  on  this  head  for  the  gain  on 
the  other,  say  small-pox  ;  (3)  the  gain  by  the  supercession  of  one  disease 
will  exceed  the  loss  by  the  increment  of  others ;  or  the  reverse  ;  so  aa 
to  result  in  a  partial  gain^  or  a  partial  loss. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the  cases  to  be,  by  hypothesis,  of 
the  first  class  ;  where,  as  for  instance,  when  men  are  saved  from  a  violent 
death  they  live  as  long  as  other  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  community 
remain  as  tliey  were.  Then  if  the  diseases  suppressed  are  such  as  are 
fatal  in  the  first  year  of  life,  for  example,  such  as  the  debility  and  atrophy 
from  premature  birth  or  other  causes,  convulsions,  bronchitis,  pleurisy^ 
pneumonia,  and  diarrhoea  fatal  soon  after  birth  ;  then  instead  of  149,495 
dying  in  the  first  year,  101,147*  of  that  number  will  live  through 
the  year  unless  they  are  carried  off  by  other  diseases.  Assume  for  a 
moment  that  this  will  result  in  an  addition  to  the  years  lived  by  the 
million  born,  of  the  years  lived  by  100,000  average  lives  saved,  then  the 
mean  lifetime  will  become  instead  of  40*9  years,  that  number  of  years 
augmented  by  a  tenth  more  or  45  *  o  years. 

Now  take  any  other  disease  in  the  end  fatal  to  one  tenth  of  the  living 
at  the  age  of  55,  and  assume  that  by  some  expedient,  medical  art  can 
pi'event  any  death  from  it  after  that  age,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  after  lifetime  ?  It  will  evidently  only  add  the  years  that  a  number  of 
persons  of  that  age  and  upwards  live  when  they  are  subject  to  no  attacks 
of  the  suppressed  malady.  No  effect  is  produced  in  early  life,  and  no 
addition  is  made  in  this  case  to  the  years  lived  in  manhood  up  to  the  age 
of  55,  so  the  expectation  at  birth  is  extended,  but  not  greatly  ;  whereas 
the  full  effect  is  felt  by  the  men  of  the  age  of  55  and  upwards.  They 
have  an  enemy  the  less  to  encounter  through  the  whole  of  their  career 
to  come. 

Inhere  is  a  certain  number  of  diseases  that  medical  art  hopes,  for  various 
reasons,  to  prevent.  Such  are  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
whooping-cough  :  some  of  these,  if  not  of  recent  origin,  were  not  recog- 
nized by  the  ancients. 


*  See  Tables  10  and  $^-^> 
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SnuJl-pox  is  apparentlj  referred  to  bj  Gregory  of  Tours  (565-8) ;  and 

it  18  believed  to  have  entered  Enrope  through  Arabia.     The  great  Rhazes, 

wbo  died  in  the  year  923 ,  was  physician  to  a  hospital  in  Bagdad ;  and  he  first 

deioribed  measles  and  scarlet  fever  under  distinct  names,  as  Sprengel 

shows,  although  the  fact  that  he  did  so  had  been  overlooked.    Avicenna 

places  scarlet  fever  as  a  distinct  disease  between  small- pox  and  measles. 

T¥hooping-cough  first  appeared  in  France  in  1414 ;  and  Mezerai  says  it 

cost  Uie  life  of  every  person  it  attacked.     Something  very  like  syphilis 

liad  been  known  before ;  but  true  syphilis  broke  out  in  the  summer  of 

1493  almost  simultaneously  in  every  part  of  Europe.*    Leprosy  at  the 

same  time  declined.    Diphtheria  is  apparently  of  recent  birth.    No  doubt 

the  origin  of  these  diseases,  and  of  others  of  the  kind,  is  involved  in  as 

much  obscurity  as  the  origin  of  species  ;  for  they  are  also  propagated  in 

men  by  low  species  of  organic  life.    What  is  certain  is  that  they  do  not 

exist  In  every  community ;  and  that  when  they  are  introduced  among  a 

vii^gin  population  they  attack  great  numbers,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 

Huall-pox  among  the  Red  Indians,  the  measles  in  the  F^i  Islands  quite 

recently.    The  exclusion  of  the  zymotic  elements,  if  it  be  complete,  there- 

&^e  saves  free  people  from  invasion. 

Bat  these  diseases,  as  a  general  rule,  attack  the  same  person  only  once 
in  his  life ;  and  the  great  discovery  that  small-pox,  for  some  reason  or 
ether,  when  induced  by  art,  assumes  a  milder  form,  led  to  the  practice  of 
inoculation  in  the  East^  from  which  it  reached  England.  But  this 
inoculated  small-pox  was  sometimes  &tal ;  and  it  spread  the  disease  by 
infection,  not  in  Uie  modified,  but  in  the  pristine  fatal  form.  To  Jenner 
and  to  England  belongs  the  immortal  honour  of  guarding  mankind  against 
small-pox  by  cow-pox,  which  is  neither  fatal  nor  infectious. 

No  sooner  had  inoculation  been  introduced,  than  Daniel  Bernoulli 
(1760),  with  very  imperfect  data,  undertook  the  solution  of  the  problem  f 
now  in  hand :  D'Alembert  immediately  attacked  the  hypotbeses  and  the 
arguments  of  Bernoulli  in  favour  of  inoculation  :  the  controversy  showed 
the  mathematical  difficulties  of  the  problem  to  be  much  greater  than 
was  suspected.  The  whole  question  was  discussed  by  Duvillard  in  a 
work  still  classical  in  vital  statistics,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  supply 
the  defective  data  by  the  resources  of  the  higher  analysis.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  vaccination  would  add  3*5  years  to  the  existing  mean 
lifetime.^ 

As  the  mortality  from  all  causes  collectively,  and  from  different  causes, 
at  the  several  ages,  is  known  in  England,  I  propose  to  show  here  how  far 
the  mortality  is  reduced  by  deducting  from  the  general  mortality  the 
mortality  from  phthisis,  from  cancer,  and  from  all  miasmatic  diseases.  And 
then  three  Tables  will  show  the  number  of  survivors  out  of  a  million 
births,  in  the  absence  of  the  deaths  from  these  three  classes  of  causes. 
Precisely  the  same  method  is  applicable  to  any  other  class  of  diseases. 

Diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever,  that  are  exceedingly  infectious,  and  that 
attack  the  same  life  only  once,  will  have  attacked  nearly  every  one  attaining 
the  age  of  35,  and  will  leave  afterwards  very  few  susceptible.     Thus  very 

*  Spreiigel*8  Histoire  de  la  Medicine,  Ed.  littr^,  toIs.  2,  3.  See  pages  in  Index. 
Bbazet  on  Snudl-poz  and  Measles,  translated  from  the  original  Arabic  by  W.  A.  Green- 
hill,  M.D^  i8c8.  This  work  of  Dr.  Greenhill  well  sostains  the  reputation  of  Enelish 
medical  leanimg.  Singolarlj  enough  Rhazes  himself  says  that  the  **  excellent  Qalen  *' 
Tefers  to  "  smaiT-poz  "  fonr  several  times  in  his  work  ;  but  Dr.  Greenhill  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  Rhaxes  was  misled  hj  an  erroneous  translation  of  the  Greek  term,  pp.  141-3. 

t  AnalyM  et  Tableaux  de  Tlnfluence  de  la  Petite  Y^role,  par  E.  £.  Duyillard.  Paris, 
i8o6u 

X  Dmrillard's  Table,  derived  from  what  he  calls  the  Law  of  Mortality  (in  France)  in 
the  nataral  state,  makes  the  mean  lifetime  38*763 ;  whereas  it  would  be  33*356  if  no 
one  died  of  snudl-pox.  8ee  page  143,  wher^  he  states  that  the  cessation  of  small-pox 
would  raise  the  population  from  38,763,193  to  32|355y775* 
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few  die  at  later  ages  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  and  scarcely  any  of 
whooping-cough.  These  diseases  have  no  sensible  eilect  on  the  expec- 
tation of  life  after  young  people  are  of  age. 

The  labour  of  constructing  and  graduating  Life  Tables  being  consider- 
able, I  have,  to  illustrate  this  question,  employed  the  short  method  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Appendix  to  the  Registrar-Greneral's  Fifth  Annual  Report. 
It  is  sufficiently  exact  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

The  male  mortality  is  used  as  given  in  the  Table  59,  for  the  years  1861— 
70.  The  subjoined  extract  shows  the  rates  of  mortality  inclusive, 
and  exclusive  of  the  mortality  by  zymotic  diseases,  by  phthisis,  and  by 
cancer. 

The  result  is  that  if  none  of  the  males  died  of  anv  zymotic  disease-^ 
Order  I. — ^the  duration  of  life  would  be  raised,  should  tney  remain  subject 
to  the  existing  rates  of  mortality  from  all  other  diseases. 

Of  the  j  10,622  boys  bom,  no  less  than  41 1,350  will  live  to  the  age  of  <  ; 
403,871  to  the  ago  of  10  ;  343,674  to  the  age  of  35  ;  the  mean  after  life- 
time at  birth  would  be  raised  from  39*68  to  46*77. 

Applying  the  same  method  to  the  effect  of  the  suppression  of  pkthisii^ 
which  produces  its  maximum  effect  later,  the  mean  after  lifetime  at  birth 
is  raised  to  42  '96,  at  35  to  30*  77. 

The  suppression  of  cancer  would  raise  the  mean  aflier  lifetime  at  birth 
to  39*88  ;  at  the  age  35  to  29*01  ;  at  the  age  55  to  16*25. 

The  same  method  will  show  the  effect  of  the  suppression  of  any  other 
disease. 

Small-pox  is  the  only  disease  which  can  practically  be  superseded  to  a 
great  extent  by  a  disease  itself  not  mortal.  But  the  opponents  of  vaccina- 
tion contend,  that  so  far  from  leaving  other  diseases  as  they  were,  it 
increases  their  rates  of  mortality.  Of  course,  as  more  live  more  are  attacked 
by  other  diseases  ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  so  long  as  the  lives  saved  fi*om 
small-pox  only  die  from  other  diseases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rest 
left  before  small-pox  reigned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cow-pox  is  a 
variety  of  small-pox,  and  is  induced  by  transmitting  small-pox  lymph 
through  the  cow.  Small-pox,  if  not  fatal,  does  not  exempt  any  one  from 
measles  or  scarlet  fever.  To  contend  that  smaU-pox  in  its  severe  form,  if  it 
do  not  kill  the  patient,  renders  him  less,  while  the  milder  form  renders 
him  more,  susceptible  of  other  diseases,  derives  no  support  from  analogy. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  all  the  contagious  recurrent  diseases 
to  a  minimum,  by  placing  the  whole  population  in  as  favourable  a  sanitary 
condition  as  possible,  so  that  these  diseases  may  be  taken,  as  they  are  then, 
in  the  mildest  form.  The  effect  of  favourable  sanitary  conditions  is  seen 
in  the  healthy  districts,  ftrom  which  neither  measles  nor  scarlet  fever  are 
excluded.    They  are  both  less  fatal. 
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If  ererj  child  is  attacked  by  scariatina  at  some  time  of  life,  then  there 
are  i^ooc^ooo  caseB,  and  by  the  English  Life  Table  30,021  deaths  i  so  the 
mortalitj  of  the  cases  is  3  per  cent.  The  mortality  of  cases  is  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  healthy  districts  ;  4  per  cent  in  Liverpoc^  This 
is  the  minimum  mortality  of  cases,  for  thousands  die  young  of  other 
diseases  before  they  can  be  attacked  by  scarlatina.  By  measles,  whooping- 
co«i£^  and  fevers  (typhus,  typhoid,  and  typhinia)  the  variation  of  mortality 
is  still  greater  in  l^althy  and  unhealthy  conditions. 

Dr.  Watt  showed  that  while  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Glasgow  were 
deplorably  defective,  the  exclusion  of  small-pox  had  not  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  generid  mortality;  as  in  those  years  the  fatality  of  other 
diseases  increased.*  And  further  observations  tend  to  show  that  healthy 
sanitary  condition  as  to  food,  drink,  and  deaoliness  of  person,  house,  and 
dtjf  stands  first  in  importance  ;  after  it,  but  subordinately,  come  quarantinei 
vaccination,  and  other  preventives,  as  means  of  subduing  mortality ;  for  the 
mere  exclusion  of  one  out  of  many  diseases  appears  to  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  those  other  diseases,  just  as  the  extirpation  of  one  weed  makes  way 
for  other  kinds  of  weeds  in  a  foul  garden. 

The  effect  on  the  lifetime  of  extinguishing  each  separate  disease  in 
England  may  be  determined  by  the  same  method,  from  the  two  great 
Tables  (33-34)9  one  giving  the  deaths  of  males,  the  other  of  females,  from 
every  cause  of  death  distinguished  in  the  tabular  returns  for  25  years 
(184B-1872). 

The  e^^t  of  the  subtraction  of  the  early  fatal  zymotic  diseases,  and  of 
phthisis,  fatal  in  middle  life,  is  to  leave  greater  numbers  alive  at  the  ad« 
vanced  ages, — greater  numbers  therefore  to  die  of  the  diseases  attendant  gb. 
advancing  age.  As  fatal  consumption  is  developed  later  in  life  than 
scarlatina,!  so  cancer  sets  in  after  consumption :  thus  we  find  that  of  a 
nu^onborn  in  the  healthy  districts,  21,403  die  of  scarlet  fever,  108,481 
of  consumption,  and  27,495  ^^  cimcer  ;  whereas  out  of  the  same  number 
in  Liverpool,  38,302  die  of  scarlet  fever,  96,676  of  phthisis,  and  9992  of 
cancer.  In  Liverpool,  and  in  the  unhealthy  districts,  the  children  do  not 
Hve  to  eacoonter  the  diseases  of  old  age.  As  men  die  everywhere,  the 
great  difference  consists  in  this — that  in  one  set  of  circumstances  a  small 
part,  in  viother  a  large  part,  of  the  secular  cycle  of  life  is  accomplished. 


22.  EOONOHIC  EFFECT  OF  DbATBS  BT  DIFFEBSNT  DISEASES. 

Life  has  a  pecuniary  value.  Li  its  production  and  education  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  is  sunk  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  and  that  capital, 
with  its  interest,  as  a  general  rule,  reappears  in  the  wages  of  the  labourer, 
the  pay  of  the  officer,  and  the  income  of  the  professional  man.  At  first  it 
is  all  expenditure,  and  a  certain  necessary  expenditure  goes  on  to  the  end 
to  keep  life  in  being,  even  when  its  economic  results  are  negative. 

The  value  of  any  class  of  lives  is  determined  bv  valuing  first  at  birth,. 
or  at  any  age,  the  cost  of  future  maintenance  ;  ana  then  the  value  of  the 
fbture  earnings.  Thus  proceeding,  I  found  the  value  of  a  Norfolk  agri- 
cultural labourer  to  be  246/.  at  the  age  of  25  :  the  child  is  by  this  method 
worth  only  5/.  at  bir^,  56^  at  the  age  of  j ;  117/.  at  the  age  of  10 ;  the  youth 
192/.  at  the  age  of  15  ;  the  young  man  234/.  at  the  age  of  20 ;  the  man 


*  See  llegistrtr-General't  50th  Ammal  Report,  Appendix,  p.  213,  and  TreatiBe  on 
CbfaMwagh,  by  Robert  Watt,  M.D.  (1813),  pp.  375-9« 

t  Fhtfaids  and  scarlatina  are  synonyms  of  consumption  and  scarlet  ferer.  Scarlatina 
«M  oscd  in  the  Oflce  Tables  until  the  year  1869,  when  scarlet  fever  was  substituted 
for  it. 
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246/.  at  the  age  of  25,  and  241/.  at  the  age  of  30,  when  the  value  goes 
on  declining  to  138/.  at  the  age  of  j5,  and  only  iL  at  the  age  of  70;  the 
cost  of  maintenance  afterwards  exceeding  the  earnings,  the  yalae  becomes 
negative  ;  at  80  the  valae  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  earnings  bj  41/.*.  These  values  may  be  compared  with,  the  former 
cost  of  slaves  in  Rome,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  the  education  of  professional  men  is  not 
only  greater,  but  it  is  probably  at  greater  risk,  and  it  has  to  remain  longer 
under  investment  before  it  is  returned.  The  maximum  value  of  such  a 
man  is  attained  later  in  life,  probably  40 ;  and  in  the  highest  orders  of 
the  church,  law,  and  politics,  where  experience  and  great  weight  of 
character  are  requisite,  the  life  still  increases  in  value  at  higher  ages. 

This  valuation  of  life  differs  from  that  of  the  mother,  to  whom  her 
helpless  child  is  inestimably  precious,  and  from  that  of  the  son,  ready,  in 
his  filial  piety,  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  father ;  but  it  agrees  well  with 
the  popular  appreciation  of  value  expressed  by  grief  at  the  national  losses 
of  conspicuous  characters.  This  is  always  greatest  in  the  case  of  deaths 
at  the  ages  wfien  life  is  most  precious.  The  Princess  Charlotte  and  the 
Prince  Consort  are  instances  in  our  Royal  family:  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Wolfe,  and  Nelson  among  warriors  who  died  young :  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Byron  among  poets  :  Pitt  and  Fox,  Canning  and  Peel,  among  statesmen 
before  their  prime  of  life  had  past.  The  deaths  of  Alexander,  Cassar, 
and  Napoleon  shocked  the  more  because  they  were  struck  down  in  their 
meridian.  The  poets  true  to  nature  make  their  heroes  men  in  their  prime : 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  JEneas  are  only  surrounded  by  Priam  and  Astyanax, 
by  Anchises  and  Ascanius.  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
and  Antigone,  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  power,  excite  the  highest  tragic 
interest;  because  their  death  is  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  accumulated* 
life  ;  and  the  sensation  of  their  fall  is  like  that  when  the  lofty  oak  is  struck 
by  lightning.  In  the  great  Christian  tragedy  itself  the  mother  is  on  Calvary, 
but  the  Son  is  the  godlike  sacrifice  on  the  Cross. 

The  causes  that  destroy  the  greatest  number  of  lives  in  their  prime — 
and  are  therefore  first  in  importance — are  fever,  consumption,  violence; 
plagues,  cholera,  and  war,  where  they  prevail.  Small-pox,  too,  where 
there  is  no  vaccination,  is  fatal  to  large  numbers  of  grown-up  people. 
Many  Englishmen  are  drowned  at  sea ;  and  this  will  be  considered  here- 
after, for  it  is  only  one  example  of  the  deaths  of  men  resulting  from  their 
pursuits,  not  only  in  the  army  and  navy,  but  in  civil  life. 

The  greatest  occupation  of  women,  as  on  that  the  continuance  of  the 
human  race  depends,  is  at  the  prime  of  life, — childbirth,  childbreeding  ; 
-up  to  that  time  all  their  force  accumulates ;  and  its  loss  then  is  a  great 
calamity,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  families.  According  tj  the 
Table  (9.)  of  a  miUion  children  born,  488,255  of  them  girls,  6921  will  die 
of  childbirth.  They  die  at  the  average  age  of  32.  If  this  generation 
exactly  reproduces  its  own  numbers,  it  gives  birth  to  a  million  children, 
neither  more  nor  less  ;  but  it  does  more  than  this,  for  the  births  in  that 
case  would  be  144  to  i  death  from  childbirth,  whereas  the  facts  show  that 
the  mortality  in  childbirth  is  in  the  proportion  of  i  mother  to  2 1 1  f  chil- 
dren bom  alive.  Consequently  the  692 1  deaths  of  mothers  imply  that  this 
generation  represented  in  the  Table  gave  birth  to  1,458,190  children  to 


♦  See  paper  on  Income  Tax,  by  W.  Farr,  in  Jonrnal  of  Statistical  Society,  1853. 
The  return  of  wages  was  procured  and  carefully  compiled  by  Sir  John  Kay  Shuttlewortli. 
It  was  from  the  best  class  of  labourers  in  Norfolk. — Journal,  toI.  xvi.  p.  4.^.  Wages 
have  since  risen,  and  so  has  the  cost  of  subsistence. 

fThe  exact  proportions  are  144*488,  and  210*691;  the  latter  being  deduced  from 
13,971,746  births,  and  66,314  deaths  of  mothers  by  childbirth  and  metria  in  20  years, 
1851-70. 
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coDSiitate  the  generation  to  follovir.  The  increase  of  numbers  thus  deduced 
is  4-58  per  cent,  in  32  years,  or  1*18  per  cent,  annuallj. 

If  English  women  only  bore  children  enough  to  keep  the  population 
stationary,  the  tabular  deaths  by  childbirth  would  be  4746  instead  of  6921  ; 
so  2 1 75  devoted  mothers  die  of  what  some  might  call  overwork  ;  but  it  is 
work  by  which  new  nations  are  founded.  And  happily  it  is  work  the 
dangers  of  which  can  be  incalculably  diminished  by  medical  art. 

Enough  has  been  established  to  prove  the  supreme  importance  of  making 
renewed  efforts  to  save  the  most  precious  of  precious  lives  from  fever, 
consumption,  cholera,  violence  in  all  its  forms,  and  childbirth. 

23.  Hygienic  Topography. 

The  variation  in  the  mortality,  and  in  its  causes,  due  to  differences  in 
the  body  itself  at  different  stages  of  development  have  been  discussed  ; 
the  extreme  limits  of  variation  under  different  sanitary  conditions  have 
been  pointed  out ;  and  the  relation  between  health  and  the  density  of  popu- 
lation under  ordinary  existing  sanitary  conditions  has  been  determined. 

There  remain  other  conditions,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  health  of 
a  community  is  unquestionable:  such  are  (i)  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  people  as  to  dwellings,  food,  drink  in  excess  or  defect,  (2)  firing,  (3) 
cleanliness  and  clothing,  (4)  sewi^e  and  drainage,  (5)  rivers,  geological 
formation,  and  elevation  of  soil.  The  facts  in  this  volume  will  assist 
inquirers  in  investigating  such  influences.  I  propose  to  notice  here  briefly 
the  districts  under  the  eleven  Divisions,  which  present  any  remarkable 
deviations  from  the  average  standard  of  health  and  vitality,  either  in  the 
way  of  defect  or  excess. 

Drvisiow  I. :  London. — ^London  consisted  formerly  of  37  districts  ;  the 
districts  are  now  28.  This  city,  the  greatest,  the  most  populous,  the 
wealthiest  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames ;  an  embanked 
river,  up  which  the  sea  sends  its  tidal  waters  in  ebb  and  flow  twice  daily 
to  Teddington  lock.  The  banks  once  covered  with  mud,  are  clothed  with 
magnificent  granite  terraces,  which  match  the  fine  many-arched  bridges. 
The  Sonthwark  side,  still  unembanked,  is  low,  l^or  on  an  average  the  houses 
in  the  last  ten  years  were  on  ground  only  6  feet  above  Trinity  high- 
water  mark,  but  it  ranged  in  the  sub-districts  from  three  feet  below  Trinity 
high-water  mark  in  St.  George  Comberwell,  to  128  above  that  mark  in 
N(»wood,  167  in  Eltham,  and  188  in  Sydenham.  Ascending  from  the 
central  dty,  and  from  the  Thames  on  the  north  side,  the  streets  climb  the 
.  undulating  hills  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate ;  at  the  west  end,  from  the 
low  Westminster,  Chelsea,  Fulham,  and  Hammersmith,  the  land  rises  to 
Paddington,  Hanover-square,  St.  James  Westminster,  and  Marylebone.  Tho 
east  end  descends  from  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Whitechapel  to 
the  low  parts  of  St.  Greorge-in-the-East,  Stepney,  Poplar,  and  Bow  which 
is  bounded  by  the  tributary  Lee.  The  mean  elevation  above  Trinity  high- 
water  mark ;  of  the  South  districts  is  6  feet,  of  the  East  districts  26  feet, 
of  the  West  districts  28  feet,  of  the  Central  districts  49  feet,  of  the  North 
districts  135  feet.  The  mean  elevation  of  London  is  39  feet.  The  area 
is  122  square  miles  ;  in  18 ji,  1861,  1871  the  population  to  a  square  mile 
was  respectively  19,363,  22,984,  and  26,674.  The  annual  rateable  value 
of  property  in  1871  was  nearly  20,000,000/.,  on  an  average  48/.  an 
inhabited  house,  61.  35.  a  head.  Like  the  population  it  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing  since  185 1,  and  probably  at  a  faster  rate.  The  water 
supply  is  taken  from  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  wells  ;  the  average  supply 
for  domestic  purposes  by  eight  companies  to  each  house  of  7  *  8  inhabitants 
is  nearly  six  metric  tons  a  week. 

The  most  important  sanitary  work  of  London  is  the  new  system  of 
sewerage  which  was  adopted  after  repeated  inquiries  by  the  ablest  engineers, 
and  has  been  carried  out  under  the  rule  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
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• 
Works  \3j  Sir  Joseph  Basalgette,*  who  in  1865  reported  the  whole  of  the 
main  drainage  as  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  low  level  sewer  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames.    That  was  only  partiallj  completed  at  the 
end  of  1870, 

This  eminent  engineer  sajs^  that  London,  with  all  its  defects,  **  even 
**  prior  to  the  introdaction  of  the  improved  system,  was  probably  the 
'*  best  drained  city  of  the  present  age''  (p.  4).  Up  to  the  year  1815,  it 
was  penal  to  discharge  sewage  or  other  offensive  matters  into  the  sewers  ; 
cesspools  were  regarded  as  the  proper  receptacles  for  house  drainage,  and 
sewers  as  the  legitimate  channels  for  carrying  off  the  sarface  waters  only. 
Afterwards  it  became  permissive,  and  in  the  year  1847  the  first  Act  was 
obtained  making  it  ^*  compulsory  to  drain  houses  into  sewers/'  London 
derived  a  large  portion  of  its  water  from  the  Thames,  into  which  the 
sewage  was  poured.  And  the  great  ^Atality  of  the  subsequent  epidemics  of 
cholera  in  1848-9  and  1853-4,  stimulated  the  action  of  the  new  Metro- 
politan Board,  created  in  i8j6.  *^  Acting  on  the  indications  afforded  by 
"  the  Registrar-General's  return,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  endea- 
"  voured  to  afford  an  outlet  into  a  good  sewer  for  every  infected  locality;'* 
but  they  speedily  found  a  limit  put  to  their  operations  by  the  **  carelessness 
**  and  cupidity  of  preceding  generations,"  p.  8. 

The  system  thus  organized  had  the  effect  of  carrying  the  sewage  of  the 
metropolitan  area  low  enough  down  the  river  to  prevent  its  return  beyond 
London  Bridge ;  so  the  river  will  eventually  become  pm-e.  It  is  only  in 
times  of  flood  that  the  waters  of  the  sewers  are  discharged  into  the  upper 
river.  What  is  wanted  to  complete  this  magnificent  work,^  is  the  distri- 
bution of  a  large  portion  of  the  sewage  over  well  drained  land  far  below 
London,  or  on  the  waste  by  the  sea  as  was  once  projected. 

The  metropolitan  police,  wisely  organised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  in 
1829^  contributes  essentially  to  maintain  the  sa&ty  of  life  in  London. 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  administrative  governing  body,  as  London 
was  supplied  by  companies  with  water  as  the  demand  arose,  so  it  was 
supplied  also  with  gas ;  and  still  pays  an  enormous  tax  on  these  two 
commodities,  with  which  it  would  have  been  supplied  at  cost  price  had  it 
enjoyed  the  full  advantl^^es  of  an  enlightened  municipal  government. 

Some  disturbances  of  the  rates  of  mortality  arise  in  London  from 
migration.  There  is  a  continual  influx  and  elflux  of  population.  People 
bom  in  the  country  come  to  London  ;  London  children  emigrate  ;  some 
men  who  have  acquired  wealth  retreat  as  years  come  on.  Multitudes  of 
natives  live  and  die  in  London.  Patients  labouring  under  mortal  diseases 
are  sent  from  the  country  to  the  London  hospitals,  where  they  die ;  and 
this  affects  the  mortality  of  males  especially,  at  the  ages  15-35  to  some 
extent)  but  this  is  counteracted  by  the  excessive  immigration  at  those  ages 
of  lives  good  above  the  average,  and  by  the  return  home  probably  of  a 
certain  number  of  unmarriea  women  labouring  under  consumption,  a 
disease  of  one  or  two  years'  duration. 

Twice  as  many  males  as  females  die  in  hospitab ;  one  cause  of  the 
excess  being  the  great  number  of  violent  deaths  among  males. 

The  mortolity  at  all  ages  was  at  the  rate  of  25  per  1000  in  1841-50, 
and  24  in  the  two  subsequent  decades.  The  mortality  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  other  divisions  except  the 
North-western,  including  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ;  but  it  is  much  lower 
than  the  mortality  experienced  by  children  in  many  other  large  towns. 

The  mortality  of  women  in  London  at  the  ages  45  and  upwards  exceeds 
the  mortality  of  the  women  in  the  other  divisions  except  the  North- 
western ;  and  consequently  exceeds  the  mortality  of  the  women  of  England 
generally. 

*  Metropolitan  Syttem  of  Drainage  and  the  Interception  of  the  Sewage  from  the 
Thames.  Bv  J.  W.  Baxal^te,  M.  Inst  C.E.  Minates  of  proceedings  of  the  InstitntioQ 
of  Ciril  Engineers,  vol  xxiv.  sets.  1864-5. 
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Bat  what  is  especudlj  remarkable  in  London  is  the  high  morialitj  of 
men  of  all  the  ages  after  25.  The  mortality  at  the  ages  3  j  to  45  is  i '  346 
per  cent,  in  all  England ;  in  the  Eastern  counties  it  is  i  *  035  ;  in  the 
North  Midland  counties  '993;  but  in  London  it  is  1*714.  At  45-55 
the  mortalitj  in  all  England  is  1*916,  in  London  2*568.  It  is  onlj 
in  the  North-western  counties  that  the  mortaUtj  of  the  men  of  London  is 
approached.  The  mortalitj  of  women  in  London  is  increased  to  nothing 
like  the  same  extent. 

The  excessive  mortalitj  of  London  men  is  due  to  phthisis  and  pulmonary 
disease,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Table  76.  Thus  at  the  age  45-559  the 
mortality  per  1000  living,  by  phthisis  is  3*860  in  all  England,  6*380  in 
London;  by  lung  diseases  3*500  in  all  England,  4*843  in  London  ;  by 
phthisis  and  lung  diseases  together  7  *  360  in  all  England,  1 1  *  223  in  London. 

These  numbers  are  not  sensibly  deranged  by  the  deaths  of  strangers  in 
the  London  hospitab.* 

This  subject  requires  full  investigation.  What  is  it  that  is  so  fatal  to 
the  working  men  of  the  Metropolis  ?  Is  it  the  smoke  they  breathe  ?  Jt  is 
well  estEiblished  that  dusty  particles  in  the  air  interfere  with  respiration. 
Thev  shut  up  and  irritate  the  small  bronchial  tubes.  Women  breiftdie  the 
nnoky  sir  as  well  as  men,  and  yet  they  do  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent. 
Is  it  the  dost  of  the  workshops  and  streets,  or  the  crowding  ?  That  has  no 
doubt  its  influence.  But  will  it  account  for  the  whole  of  the  excessive 
mortality  ?  Not  only  the  roughs,  but  the  intelligent  artisans  of  London 
do  not  waA  the  whole  of  the  body  daily,  and  their  skin  has  its  millions  of 
pores  blocked  up  or  poisoned  by  sweat  and  dirt  for  a  week  together.  The 
effete  perspiration  is  noxious  :  is  it  not  one  cause  of  the  premature  loss  of 
lives  so  precious  to  their  families  and  to  their  country  ? 

The  mortality  of  men  at  the  same  ages  in  Sheffield  has  been  so  great 
that  their  disease  has  acquired  the  name  of  '*  grinder's  rot."  And  it  de- 
serves notice  that  in  Sheffield  and  other  manufacturing  smoky  towns,  the 
excessive  mortality  of  men  exceeds  that  of  London  at  the  same  ages. 

Men  are  more  intemperate  than  women  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
intemperance  of  the  men  of  London  is  greater  than  the  intemperance  of 
men  in  other  places  where  the  mortality  is  not  so  high.  And  pulmonary 
disease  is  not  that  form  in  which  death  approaches  the  intemperate. 
Women  are  cleaner  than  men  for  vsrious  reasons ;  and  the  skin  of  the 
wife  is  less  exposed  to  contract  impurities  than  the  husband  per^iring  at 
bard  work  amidst  impurities. 

The  violent  deaths  of  men  at  the  working  ages  is  high  in  London,  but 
not  higher  than  it  is  in  all  England. 

Hie  mortality  of  the  various  districts  of  London  differs  ;  it  ranges  from 
16  in  Hampstead,  19  in  St.  Greorge  Hanover-square,  19  in  Lewisham,  and 
19  in  Wandsworth,  to  27  in  Westminster  and  Bethnal  Green ;  to  28  in 
Holbom  and  Stepney,  29  in  St  Giles,  and  30  in  Whitechapel  and  St  George- 
in-the-East  All  the  latter  districts  contain  **  rookeries."  These  numl^rs 
are  corrected  for  the  disturbing  deaths  in  hospitals.  No  correction  for  this 
derangement  has  yet  been  niade  of  the  mortality  at  the  several  ages  in 
the  various  districts. 

Lewisham  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  increase  of  density  : 
the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  17  per  1000  in  1841-^0 ;  it  rose  to  18  in 
the  next  decade  ;  and  to  19  in  the  last ;  the  density  increased  during  the 
three  terms,  and  in  the  last  was  tripled.  Thus  it  is  that  unless  the  sanitary 
improvements  of  a  district  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  its  population 
the  mortality  inevitably  increases. 

*  The  put  of  the  mortality  of  males  occurring  in  the  London  Hospitals  daring  the  veara 
1851-^,  was  at  the  four  ages  '245 ;  '303 ;  -365  ;  '384 ;  and  while  it  is  known  that  a 
etrtain  nnmber  of  the  patients  were  brought  in  finom  the  country^  the  proportions  of  deaths 
of  strangers  coold  not  haye  exceeded  a  fifth  part;  or  '049;  '061 ;  '073 ;  '077.  The 
proportions  in  the  next  decade  underwent  little,  if  any,  change.  The  greater  part  of 
the  lunatics  of  London  are  in  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell  asylums  outside  its  limits 
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Division  II.  South-eastebn  Division  :  Surrey  and  Kent  {extras 
metropolitan  Districts)^  Sussex^  Hampshire,  Berkshire. — ^This  division  lies 
south  of  the  Thames,  surrounds  the  Med  way,  and  stretches  down  to  the 
sea.  It  has  an  outer  broken  ring  of  marsh  land  and  clay  by  the  embanked 
Thames,  the  Medwaj,  in  parts  of  Sheppey^  Thanet,  Eomney,  and  South- 
ampton :  a  wider  broken  ring  of  chalk  rising  into  downs  ;  and  within  the 
chalk  green  sand  surrounding  the  Central  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where 
the  Andredes  forest  once  spread  its  gloom,  and  once  supplied  the  iron 
workers,  the  manufacturers,  with  fuel.  It  is  the  healthiest  division  in  the 
country;  but  the  districts  vary  in  salubrity.  The  mortality  is  as  low  as  i6 
and  17  in  a  thousand  on  the  high  open  chalk  downs,  the  green  sand,  and 
the  gravel  ;  as  high  as  23  in  thinly- peopled  marshy  Hoo,  23  in  South- 
ampton, and  24  in  Canterbury.  The  mean  density  is  i  *  99  acres  to  a 
person ;  less  than  that  of  all  England ;  the  mortality  in  the  first  ten  years 
was  20,  in  the  last  19;*  or  three  degrees  below  England. 

in.  South  Midland  Division  :  Middlesex  {extra-metropolitan),  Hert- 
ford,  Buckingham,    Oxford,  Northampton,   Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Cam* 
bridge, — ^The  London  clay  extends  some  distance  from  the  Thames,  this 
is  followed  by  the  oblique  chalk  chain  of  Chiltem  hills,  and  green  sand 
enclosing  gait;  oolite  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  notably  its  Oxford  clay 
and  ironstone ;  then  round  the  west  is  the  fen  region,  mcluding  the  Isle 
of  Ely.    The  chief  waters  fiow  into  the  Thames,  and  by  the  Ouse  and 
Nen  into  the  Wash.     The  Bedford  Level  and  other  levels  have  drained 
and  reclaimed  the  fen  land.    The  small  counties  are  agricultural.    But 
the   straw  plait   and   the  lace,  both   domestic  manufactures,   of  which 
Bedfordshire  is  the  centre,  employ   a  large  number  of   hands.     North- 
amptonshire is  a  great  seat  of  shoe  manufacture,  and  iron  ore  has  been 
recently  worked  in  the  county.     Marriages  of  both  boys  and  girls  under 
Age  are  very  common.    The  mean  mortality  of  the  division  was  in  the 
first  decade  (1841-50)  21,  in  the  last  20,  annual  deaths  to  1000  living. 
Uxbridge  and  Bamet  contain  the  two  great  Middlesex  lunatic  asylums  ; 
excluding  Colney  Hatch,  the  mortality  of  Bamet  was  17  ;  Staines  was  18, 
Hendon  including  Harrow  18,  Ware  18,  Royston  18,  Hatfield  18,  Eton  18, 
Henley  18.    In  nearly  all  the  other  districts  the  mortality  is  20  and 
upwards  ;  in  Aylesbury  21,  Bedford  20,  Oxford  22,  Cambridge  22,  North- 
ampton 24.    In  Ely  the  moi*tality  was  23  in  the  first,  20  in  the  last  decade : 
in  North  Witchford,  Whittlesey,  and  Wisbech  the  mortalities  fell  from  27, 
25,  and  25  to  20,  21,  and  20  in  20  years.    The  density  of  this  division  was 
much  less  than  that  of  England.    There  were  2  *  69  acres  to  a  person  in  the 
first,  2  '53  in  the  second,  and  2*34  in  the  last  decade  ;  the  mortality  was  21 
in  the  first,  20  in  the  second  and  third  decades ;  or  2  below  England. 

IV.  Eastern  Division  :  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, — Chalk,  London 
clay,  and  crag  are  the  prevailing  features  of  the  geology  of  these  three 
agricultural  and  maritime  counties,  lying  north-east  of  London,  to  which 
they  send  many  inhabitants.  The  fiat  land  with  an  eastern  aspect  is 
swept  by  the  east  winds.  Agriculture  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants,  except  the  fishermen  on  the  coast.  The  education  of  the  men 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  women.  The  proportion  of  children  born  out  of 
wedlock  is  low  in  Essex,  high  in  Norfolk.  There  are  few  towns.  Norwich, 
which  still  retains  some  of  its  beautiful  manufactures,  b  the  only  city  of 
any  magnitude.  The  population,  with  its  Scandinavian  infusion,  is  less 
dense  than  any  other  English  division,  except  the  northern.  There  were 
2* 98  acres  to  a  person  in  the  first,  2-72  in  the  third  decade. 

The  mean  mortality  in  the  counties  was  20  in  the  first,  and  20  in  the  last 
decade  ;  2  degrees  below  that  of  England.  It  was  21  in  the  second  decade. 
In  the  last,  Billericay  in  Essex  showed  the  low  mortality  of  17,  Epping, 

*  Per  1000  per  annum  is  understood,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed. 
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Oogar,  Onetty  Lexden  t8 :  Thingoe,  Plomesgate,  and  Matford  (including 
Lowestoft)  in  Suffolk  18;  and  Loddon  in  Norfolk  18.  The  mortality  was 
as  high  as  ao  in  West  Ham  in  Essex,  but  actually  a  suburb  of  East 
London ;  2a  in  Ck>lcheflteri  22  in  Ipswich,  22  in  King's  Lynn,  23  in  Bury 
St.  Edmonds,  24  in  Yarmouth,  24  in  Norwich. 

V.  South-western  Division  :  fVilts^  Dwsety  Devon,  Cornwall^ 
Somerset, -^This  Division,  like  a  fine  long  promontory,  stretches  out  from 
Salisbury  Plain  between  the  Bristol  and  the  English  Channels  to  the 
Scilly  Isles,  where  it  encounters  the  Atlantic  waters,  which  suffuse  and 
fertilize  its  surface  with  rains. 

The  sea,  chalk,  new  red  sandstone,  old  red  sandstone,  the  Devonian 
formation  and  granite,  interspersed  with  mineral  ^veins,  give  a  distinct 
character  to  its  industries.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural  in  Dorset, 
»-the  densest  purely  agricultural  county  in  England, — and  in  Wiltshire,. 
where  sheep  wander  over  the  plains.  The  vast  pastoral  leafy  Devon  round 
Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  ends  in  the  mining  region  which  culminates  in 
Cornwall,  where  tin.  and  copper  are  worked.  Somerset  is  marshy  along 
the  coast  and  round  the  Parret  and  up  to  Ilchester,  Glastonbury,  and 
WeDs :  then  limestone;,  coal  measures,  and  new  red  sandstone  are  commingled 
north  of  the  Mendip  Hills  as  Bristol  is  approached.  The  Avon  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Bristol  Cheddar  cheese  is  produced 
near  Axbridge.  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Bath  are  the  only  cities  of 
magnitude  in  the  Division.  The  population,  partly  Celtic  in  the  West,  is 
less  dense  than  in  any  English  Division  except  the  Eastern  and  Northern. 
It  has  varied  little  in  the  thirty  years  :  for  in  the  first  decade  there  were 
2*82  acres,  in  the  last  2*68  to  a  person.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality 
through  each  of  the  three  periods  was  20 ;  2  degrees  below  the  English 
standard. 

In  Wilts  the  mortality  in  the  10  years,  1861-70,  was  18  in  Highworth, 
Malmesbniy,  Calne,  Warminster,  Amesbury,  Wilton,  and  Tisbury.  In 
Melksham  and  in  Alderbury  the  mortality  was  22.  Salisbury  presents  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  good  effect  of  sanitary  measures:  its  mortality 
was  at  the  rate  01  28  in  the  first,  24  in  the  second,  and  20  in  the  third 
decade.  In  Dorset  the  mortality  is  low  ;  17  in  Wareham,  and  in  Weymouth 
(indnding  Melcombe  Regis)  ;  18  in  Sturminsier,  Blandford,  and  Wimbome  ; 
in  Poole  and  in  Bridport,  districts  including  small  towns,  the  mortality 
was  21.  In  Devonshire  the  mortality  is  17  in  Okehampton,  18  in  South 
Molton,  in  Barnstaple  (including  Ilfracombe  and  Lynton)  and  in  Hols* 
worthy.  The  mortality  of  Newton  Abbot  (including  Dawlish,  Torquay, 
and  East  and  West  Teignmouth)  was  18  in  the  second,  20  in  the  third 
decade,  the  proportion  of  town  population  having  greatly  increased  without 
corresponding  sanitary  arrangements.  So  in  Totnes  (including  Dartmouth, 
Brixham,  and  Paignton),  the  mortality  rose  from  19  to  20.  In  Plymouth, 
the  great  naval  station,  the  mortality  in  the  thi'ee  decades  was  25,  24,  and 
23  ;  in  East  Stonehou8e(including  part  of  Devonport  and  the  Boyal  Naval 
Hospital)  29,  27,  27.  The  mortality  of  females  as  shown  in  the  Age  Table, 
p.  ccxxrii,  is  low  in  East  Stonehouse,  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  excess  of 
mortality  is  due  to  the  importation  of  sick  sailors.  The  mortality  of  Exeter 
appears  to  remain  stationary  at  the  high  figure  of  25.  In  Cornwall  the 
mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  18  in  Camelford,  Launceston,  and  Bodmin  ;  it 
reaches  the  higher  figure  of  21  to  23  in  St.  Germans,  Truro,  Falmouth, 
Bedruth,  and  Penzance,  including  a  liu'ge  mining  population.  In  Somerset- 
shire the  mortality  was  17  in  the  district  of  Dulverton,  18  in  Williton  and 
Wellington,  and  19  in  Axbridge  (including  Weston-super-Mare),  and  in 
nine  other  districts.  The  mortality  of  Bath  was  at  the  rate  of  24  in  the 
first  decade,  but  has  been  reduced  to  22  in  the  last  20  years. 

VI.  West  Midland  Division  :  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop,  Stafford^ 
Worcester,  fVdneick.-^ThlB  Division  is  on  the  Severn  and  the  counties 
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watered  by  the  Wye  and  the  Stratford  Avon.  It  lies  between  Walee  and 
the  Eastern  counties  in  the  broad  middle  of  the  widest  part  of  the  island. 
The  Thames  and  the  Trent  have  in  it  their  sources.  The  Bristol,  Forest 
of  Dean,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire  coalfields  give  it,  in  coiynnctioB 
with  the  ironstone,  a  central  manufacturing  population,  of  which  Birm« 
ingham  and  the  Black  country  are  ike  centres,  surrounded  by  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  fields  and  rich  pastures  of  the  other  counties.  The 
Black  mountain  divides  Herefordshire  from  Wales  ;  the  Cots  wold  Hills  in 
the  south,  Malvern  and  the  primeval  hills  of  Shropshire  rise  from  the 
midst  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  new,  far  and 
wide-spread  red  sandstone  of  several  of  the  counties.  Herefordshire  is 
a  purely  agricultural  county;  &moas  for  its  stock;  apples  and  hops 
abound.  The  great  town  districts  ^re  Bristol  and  Birmingham,  witli  the 
several  county  towns.  Few  minors  marry  in  Salop  or  Hereford,  while 
in  Stafford  their  proportions  are  excessive.  In  G-loucester  education  is 
in  advance  of  the  country  generally;  in  the  other  counties  it  is  much 
below  the  standard.  Staffordshire  is  me  most  benighted  county.  More  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  women  married — ^the  mothers  of  the  children  to  be — 
sign  the  marriage  register  with  marks.  There  is  a  considerable  excess  of 
children  born  out  of  wedlock  in  Salop  and  Hereford  ;  where  few  minors 
marry.  In  the  first  decade  the  density  of  the  division  was  i  '91  acres,  in 
the  third  i  *  50  to  a  person.  The  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  22  in  the 
three  decades;  the  density  having  continually  increased.  The  mortality 
was  higher  in  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire ;  lower  in  Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Worcestershire  than  the  average  of  all 
England.  The  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  17  in  Thombury  and 
Wheatenhurst ;  18  in  Cirencester,  Northleach,  and  Winchcomb;  19  to  21 
in  the  other  districts  of  Gloucestershire.  In  the  Bristol  district  the  mor- 
tality is  still  excessively  high ;  it  was  29  in  the  first  and  remained  29  in 
the  last  decade.  In  Cheltenham  the  mortality  has  declined  from  20  to  19, 
at  which  it  has  stood  for  twenty  years. 

In  Ledbury  the  mortality  was  17,  in  Weobly  18,  in  the  four  other 
districts  of  Herefordshire  it  ranged  from  19  in  Bromyard  to  21  in  Hereford. 

The  mortality  was  17  in  Atcham  district  surrounding  Shrewsbury,  j8 
in  the  thinly-peopled  Clun,  Church  Stretton,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Bridg- 
north, Market  Drayton,  and  Newport.  It  was  22  in  Madeley,  and  22  In 
Wellington,  both  mining  districts,  and  25  in  Shrewsbury.  This  county 
town  is  not  so  healthy  as  it  might  be  made  on  its  beautiful  site  by  sanitary 
arrangements,  but  this  high  mortality  has  to  be  ccMrrected  for  the  excess 
of  deaths  in  the  county  infirmary.  The  mortality  in  the  other  Salop 
districts  ranges  from  19  to  21. 

In  Staffordshire  the  mortality  (1861-70)  is  nowhere  so  low  as  17  ;  in 
Penkridge  it  is  18.  In  the  pottery  districts  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Wol- 
Btanton,  and  Stoke-upon-Trent  it  is  22,  25,  and  26.  The  mortality  of  these 
disUicts  has  decreased;  it  was  26,  26,  and  27  in  the  first  decade.  The 
mortality  of  Wolverhampton  was  24,  Walsall  24,  West  Bromwich  22,  and 
25  in  Dudley.  Wolverhampton  is  an  example  of  improving  health,  declining 
mortality  ;  it  was  27,  28,  and  24  in  the  throe  decades.  Walsall  and  Dudley 
exhibit  no  improvement  in  the  30  years. 

In  King's  Norton  district,'^the  west  end  of  Birmingham, — the  mortality 
was  as  low  as  17 ;  so  was  it  in  Pershore,  Martley,  and  Upton-on-Severn ; 
in  Tenbury  and  Evesham  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  18  ;  in  Stour- 
bridge, including  Halesowen,  it  was  24,  23,  and  22 ;  in  Worcester  district 
24,  23,  and  25  in  the  three  decades.  The  mortality  of  the  other  districts 
of  Worcestershire  ranged  from  19  to  21. 

The  Birmingham  district  heads  Warwickshire  with  a  high  mortality ; 
it  was  26  in  the  fii'st  decade,  and  27  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  Queen 
of  the  metal  industry  of  England  is  thus  evilly  beset  with  destructive  forces, 
which  we  may  hope  she  will  by  her  own  skill  and  energy  vanquish.    The 
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pUoe  it  not  naturally  unhealthj.  But  the  people  want  pore  water,  air 
purged  of  iaapiintiesy  and  a  well  drained  soiL  The  districts  of  Nuneaton 
and  of  Foklehill  experience  a  mortality  of  23.  Coventry  exhibits  a 
reduced  mortality  ;  the  rate  has  fallen  from  27  to  25,and  finally  to  21,  It 
Hluatrates  the  ed^t  of  enlightened  sanitwy  administration.  Solihull  which 
did  lose  18  per  1000  in  the  first  two  decades  lost  only  16  in  the  last. 

The  miiMB  interfere  with  the  water-supply  and  drainage  of  some  parts, 
and  the  houses  and  towns  of  rising  industries  are  often  run  up  on 
speculalion  with  no  arrangem^its  for  cleanliness ;  so  the  people  suffer  as 
armies  did  formeriy  in  dirty  camps. 

Vn.  North  Midland  Division  :  Leicester^  Rutland^  Lincoln^  Not' 
Hngham^  Derby, -^Yvom  the  Peakland  and  over  the  watershed  of  the  west 
this  Division  descends  through  the  alluvial  land  interspersed  with  a  network 
of  drains  to  the  shores  between  the  Wash  and  the  Humber.  The  division 
sends  streams  to  the  Avon,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Ouse,  but  its  great  artery 
is  the  fair  and  fast-flowing  Trent,  with  the  Welland  and  the  Witham 
wandering  about  lincoln  down  to  the  Wash.  Bed  sandstone,  coal  measures, 
lias,  oolite,  and  chalk  diversify  the  land,  which  is  rich  in  agricultural 
produce,  especially  over  the  drained  Fenland.  The  Leicester  breed  of 
sheep  is  well  known,  and  so  are  the  horses  of  Lincoln.  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Leicester  are  large  populous  old  manufacturing  towns ;  they  are  seats 
of  hosiery,  machine  lace,  and  silk  manufactures.  The  country  varies  in 
density,  bat  generally  it  is  one  of  the  less  populous  areas,  and  except 
in  Nottingham,  Radford,  and  Basford,  which  form  one  agglomeration,  and 
Derby,  Belper,  Leicester,  and  Chesterfidd,  there  are  few  dense  districts  in 
the  division,  which  is  largely  impr^nated  with   the  Danish  stock  of 

gx>ple,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  popular  hero  Robin  Hood's  exploits. 
illesdon  is  one  of  the  most  thinly-peopled  districts,  and  its  mortality  was 
low,  but  in  the  latter  decade  it  was  found  that  the  Registrar  had  neglected 
his  duty,  and  he  was  dismissed.  The  rate  of  mortality  was  about  16  ;  in 
the  well-known  Mdton  Mowbray,  in  Market  Bosworth,  Market  Har- 
borough,  and  Lutterworth  the  mortality  was  19 ;  in  Loughborough  it  was 
23 ;  in  Leicester,  where  the  population  is  very  dense,  it  was  26.  In  the 
other  districts  of  Leicestershire  the  mortality  ranged  from  20  to  22.  Li 
Sleaford,  Homcastle,  and  Spilsby  in  Lincolnshire  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  18  ;  in  Lincoln  and  in  Glanford  Brigg  20,  in  Gainsborough  21,  in 
an  the  other  districts  19.  In  i^icultural  Rutland  the  mortality  was  18  in 
Uppingham,  20  in  Oakham.  Southwell  and  East  Retford  in  Nottingham 
had  a  rate  of  mortality  equal  to  19;  in  Mansfield  the  mortality  rose 
in  the  three  decades  from  20  to  21  and  to  22.  The  mortality  declined  in 
the  Nottingham  district  from  26  and  27  to  24.  In  Derby  and  Shardlow 
the  mortality  declined  from  24  and  20  to  23  and  19.  In  Chesterfield, 
including  the  Clay  cross  and  Staveley  collieries,  the  mortality  rose  from 
Si  to  22.  In  both  Bakewell  (including  Matlock)  and  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith  (Buxton),  the  mortality  rose  from  20  m  the  second  to  21  in  the  third 
decade. 

VnX  N<»TH-WBSTEBN  DIVISION :  Chester^  Lancaster. — The  Division 
stretches  from  the  pennine  range  that  divides  it  from  Yorkshire  to  the 
coast  round  the  Dee  that  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the 
Mersey,  the  Ribble,  the  Wye,  the  Ame,  and  Morecambe  Bay.  Millstone 
grit,  red  sandstone,  coal  measures,  clays,  and  peat-mosses  are  covered  with 
pec^le  and  pasture  land.  It  is  traversed  by  canals  and  many  railways  ; 
and  saw  the  first  railway  opened.  The  great  port  of  Liverpool  puts  this 
population  with  the  stored-up  force  of  ages  in  direct  communication  with 
Ammca  and  the  rest  of  the  World.  It  has  wealth,  and  now  it  asks  for 
health.  The  thickly-peopled  towns  make  it,  after  London,  the  densest  of 
aU  the  divisions.  It  is  n^ore  than,  three,, tiipes  ^s  A^iise.  as  the  rest  of 
England*    The  woioen  .iaai*rie<^are  belov;  th*)  avdrage' sundard  of  educa« 
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lion  ;  and  there  is  some  excess  of  early  marriages.  In  the  three  decades 
there  were  '88,  '74,  and  '6^  acres  to  a  person ;  and  the  mortality  was  at 
the  rate  of  27,  26,  and  26.  So  we  are  cheered  but  not  satisfied  with  a 
slight  improvement ;  enough  to  stimulate  every  energetic  and  enlightened 
authority  to  renewed  exertions.  In  Cheshire  the  mortality  is  at  the  rate 
of  19  in  Altrincham,  20  in  Nantwich,  and  23  in  Birkenhead  ;  and  in  no 
district,  except  Wirral  (18),  lower.  In  the  districts  of  Runcorn,  North- 
wich,  with  its  vast  saltworks,  and  Congleton,  the  mortality  is  23,  22,  and 
22 ;  in  Stockport  and  Macclesfield,  where  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactories 
employ  thousands  of  hands,  the  mortality  is  25  and  23  ;  in  Macclesfield  the 
dedine  from  26  to  25  and  23  implies  improvement  in  the  three  decades. 
In  Lancashire  the  nugoiity  of  the  districts  have  a  mortality  exceeding 
the  mortality  of  England.  In  Garstang  the  mortality  is  18,  in  Clitheroe 
20,  and  in  Lancaster  20.  Liverpool  and  West  Derby,  Manchester,  and 
Salford,  are  at  the  head  of  a  mournful  cohort  of  unhealthy  districts  which 
call  aloud  for  Healers. 

Lancashire  has  to  contend  with  difficulties  in  its  mines,  its  manufactures 
in-doors,  the  dust,  dirt,  and  smoke  of  the  ur,  the  impure  waters,  and  the 
middens,  and  the  crowded  populations  of  its  towns.  The  men  suffer 
severely  at  the  working  age ;  and  though  the  women  do  not  die  at  the  same 
rate,  the  mortality  of  women  and  of  children  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
division  in  the  kingdom. 

IX.  YoRKSHiBB. — This  great  county  is  a  Registration  Division,  and  its 
statistical  convenience  as  regards  area  and  population,  entitles  it  to  serve  as 
a  model.  It  slopes  from  the  chain  of  hills  that  divides  it  from  Lancashire 
dovm  to  the  East  coast,  and  the  vast  vales  watered  by  the  Ouse  and  its 
tributaries  are  its  fertile  centres ;  alluvial  soils,  fertile  meadows,  chalk 
wolds,  moors,  oolite,  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  great  coal  and  iron 
formations,  rivers  and  seas,  furnish  a  field  for  the  older  and  varied  industries 
of  this  county.  The  education  of  the  women  in  the  West  Riding  is  back- 
ward ;  more  than  a  third  of  the  married  sign  the  register  with  marks. 
The  men  of  the  West  Riding  are  at  the  average ;  the  men  and  women  of 
the  North  and  East  Ridings  are  above  the  average  standards.  In  the  West 
Riding  there  is  a  great  excess  of  early  marriages.  The  inhabitants  are  as 
sagacious  as  they  are  industrious ;  but  hitherto  absorbed  in  their  wonderful 
productions  they  have  neglected  their  healtb.  The  mortality  of  the  West 
Riding  is  increasing.  It  was  at  the  rate  of  23  in  the  first  decade,  24  in 
the  second  decade,  and  25  in  the  third  decade.  This  deplorable  sanitary 
declension  of  Yorkshire  is  one  cause  why  the  mortality  of  England  shows 
no  more  signs  of  sanitary  improvement.  The  density,  it  should  be  added, 
of  the  prospering  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing; in  the  first  decade  there  were  2*  17  acres,  in  the  last  i  '68  to  a 
person  in  the  county.  The  mortality  of  men  at  the  working  ages  is  higher 
than  it  is  in  many  divisions ;  but  it  does  not  exceed  the  mortality  of 
England.  The  mortality  of  women  at  the  ages  20-45  ^^  higher  than  it  is 
in  many  divisions,  but  it  is  little  higher  than  it  is  in  all  England. 

In  Sedbergh  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  16,  in  Settle  18,  in  Hems- 
worth  19,  but  in  the  other  districts  of  the  West  lUding  the  mortality 
ranged  from  20  in  Ripon,  to  25  in  Bradford,  29  in  ShefiSeld,  30  in  Leeds. 
The  mortality  is  stationary  in  Leeds,  or  rather  it  descended  from  30  in  the 
first,  to  28  in  the  second  decade,  and  rose  again  to  30  in  the  third  decade. 
In  Sheffield  the  density  and  the  mortality  of  its  population  have  gone  on 
steadily  increasing ;  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  three  decades  was  27,  28^ 
and  29. 

In  the  York  District  the  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  23  ;  in  Hull  District 
26,  Sculcoates,  including  part  of  the  borough,  23.  Hull  drank  sewage 
water  in  the  first  decade  ;  and  the  mortality  from  cholera,  then  epidemic, 
was  appalling.  ^  Tliewmoi*ti^lij^y  W9«  3^1  ;  Jit  descended  ^to  25  in  the  second 
decade  ;  and  in  tIi<j|U9Lt\t08^  o^^dT  to  h6.  In-itto  'NortH  Ri<ung,  Richmond, 
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Leyburn,  and  Easing  wold,  the  mortalitj  was  at  the  i*ate  of  i8.  In  Scar- 
borough District,  including  the  town,  the  mortality  rose  from  21  to  22,  in 
Whitby  from  20  in  the  second  to  23  in  the  third  decade.  Guisborough, 
containing  part  of  Middlesborough,  was  one  of  the  healthiest  districts  in  the 
kingdom  ;  its  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  j6;  the  mte  is  now  22,  no 
adequate  provision  having  been  made  for  the  people  attracted  by  the 
works  carried  on  with  so  much  activity  and  intelligence. 

X.  Northern  Division.— Z>//rAa/»,  Northumberland^  Cumberland,  and 
Westmorland.*  This  Division  stretches  to  the  Irish  Sea  from  the  German 
Ocean,  into  which  the  Tees,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Tweed,  flowing  from  the 
dividing  mountains,  pour  their  waters.  Red  sandstone,  slaty  rocks,  coal- 
field, ironstone,  minerals,  iron  and  chemical  works,  and  shipbuilding  are 
now  attracting  thousands  of  workmen  to  the  north.  The  population  has 
recently  increased  faster  there  than  in  any  other  division.  The  lofty 
mountains,  the  fair  lakes  fed  by  abundant  rainfalls,  distinguish  the  west  as 
much  as  the  coal  and  iron  industry  and  their  ports  distinguish  the  counties 
on  the  eastern  coast.  The  population  is  dense  on  the  east  side,  scattered 
on  the  north ;  so  that  the  low  average  density  gives  an  imperfect  represen- 
tation of  the  actual  efiective  density.  In  education  the  three  northern 
counties  excel  the  average  of  the  country.  There  is  here  as  in  Scotland  also 
an  excess  of  iUegitimate  births.  Durham,  like  the  other  mining  counties,  is 
distingnished  by  the  inferior  education  and  the  early  marriages  of  the 
women  ;  nearly  all  the  children  are  born  in  wedlock.  The  mortality  is  at 
the  rate  of  23  ;  in  the  first  decade  it  was  22.  In  the  four  counties  there  is 
this  gradation  in  the  rate  of  mortality  :  Durham  23,  Northumberland  23, 
Cumberland  22,  Westmorland  18.  Descending  to  districts  :  Teesdale  (in- 
cluding Barnard  Castle)  is  the  only  one  in  Durham  with  a  mortality  so  low 
as  19 ;  in  Stockton  (including  part  of  Middlesborough)  the  mortahty  is  at 
the  rate  of  23 ;  Auckland,  Houghton-le-Spring,  Chester-le-Street,  Sunder- 
land, and  South  Shields  24 ;  Gateshead  2  j.  We  enter  Northumberland, 
over  the  Tyne,  with  a  rising  mortality  of  28  in  flourishing  Newcastle,  24  in 
Tynemonth.  The  mortality  is  at  the  low  rate  of  1 7  in  Haltwhistle,  Glen- 
dale  15,  Rothbury  16.  Bellingham  is  losing  its  pre-eminence,  and  Belford 
is  threatened.  In  Cumberland,  Bootle,  Brampton,  Longtown,  and  Penrith 
are  the  first  in  the  order  of  salubrity ;  but  their  mortality  is  higher  than  it 
was  in  previous  decades.  Carlisle  is  denser  and  less  healthy  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  The  mortality  is  still  low  in  Westmorland  ;  it  is  16  in  the- 
East  Ward,  18  in  the  West  Ward,  and  19  in  Kendal. 

Welsq  Division. — Monmouthshire,  six  counties  of  South  Wales,  six 
eouniies  of  North  Wales.  The  population  is  chiefly  of  the  ancient  British 
stock,  and  still  Cambrian  in  manners  and  at  heart,  has  now  interfused  in 
the  mining  districts  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  from  the  bordering 
sixth  division,  and  from  the  fifth  division  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Besides  the  rapid  streams  that  flow  down  from  its  moun- 
tains to  the  western  coast  and  to  the  south,  its  waters  are  collected  in  the 
Dee,  the  Severn,  and  the  Wye.  The  old  red  sandstone  extends  from 
Monmouthshire  to  Brecknock  ;  coal  formations  fill  the  greater  part  of 
Glamorgan,  and  are  found  again  in  Flint  and  Denbigh.  The  Silurian  and 
the  Cambrian  systems  predominate  in  the  other  counties.  Ironworks, 
copper-smelting,  and  tin-plating  are  carried  on  largely  in  South  Wales. 
The  flannel  manufacture  has  given  Welsh  flannel  a  name ;  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  ponies  are  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  stock  of  the  small  farmers  whose 
industry  covers  the  several  counties.  The  population  is  condensed  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  counties ;  over  tbe  hills  the  cottages  are  tLinly 
scattered.    The  want  of  practice  in  speaking  English  is  an  obstacle  to  the 

*  See  a  description  of  the  Physical  Features  of  this  and  the  other  Divitionf  in  the 
prdimjoarj  Report  of  the  Centas,  1871. 
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education  of  the  people  ;  hence  two-fifths  of  the  women  and  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  men  sign  the  nuirriage  register  with  marks.  The  marriage  of 
minors  is  common  in  Monmouthshire,  uncommon  in  North  Wales,  and  the 
illegitimate  births,  as  happens  elsewhere,  are  in  inverse  proportion. 

There  are  on  an  average  3  *  79  acres  to  a  person,  and  the  mortality  of  the 
principality  is  at  the  rate  of  21  in  1000.  It  was  20  in  the  first  decade,  and 
rose  to  2 1  in  the  second  decade. 

In  Chepstow  the  mortalitj  is  at  the  rate  of  19,  in  Monmouth  20^  in 
Abergavenny  21,  in  Newport  21.  The  mortality  in  Newport  has  rapidly 
declined  in  the  three  decades  from  24  to  22  and  21.  The  mortaUty  is  24 
in  Bedwelty. 

In  Bridgend  the  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  20,  Gower  20,  Cardiff  21, 
Pontypridd  23.  In  Merthyr  Tydfil  the  rate  was  28  and  29  in  the  first 
two  decades ;  it  is  now  25.  The  improvement  is  due  to  sanitary  measures 
which  have  only  to  be  completed  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  to  a  still  lower 
figure.  The  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  16  in  Tregaron,  17  in  Lampeter, 
18  in  Newcastle-in-Emlyn  in  Cardiganshire,  18  in  Rhayader.  In  the  other 
districts  of  South  Wales  it  ranges  from,  19  to  23  in  Crickhowell. 

In  North  Wales  the  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  18  in  Bala  in  Merioneth, 
and  Pwllheli ;  in  the  other  districts  of  North  Wales  the  mortality  ranges 
from  19  in  Llanrwst  and  20  in  Conway  (including  Llandudno)  to  24  in 
Wrexham  (including  Ruabon).  It  is  to  be  i*egretted  that  Anglesea  is 
getting  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants  than  it  was  ;  the  mortality  in  the 
three  decades  was  17,  19,  and  21.  Sanitary  arrangements  appear  to  have 
been  in  abeyance  in  Anglesea,  although  it  has  in  it  Holyhead. 

24.  Health  of  Men  engaged  in  various  Occupations. 

Small  principalities  and  republics  have  alike  contributed  their  quota 
to  art,  science,  and  literature ;  and  among  them  Modena  under  the  house 
of  Este  deserves  mention.  There,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Appenines, 
Fallopius  first  saw  the  light;  and  Bernard  Ramazzini,  born  in  1633  at 
Carpi,  has  made  Modena  for  ever  memorable  by  his  De  Morbis  Artificum 
Diatriba.  In  the  University  he  was  the  Professor  of  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine from  the  year  1678,  the  date  of  its  foundation  by  the  Duke  Francis  II., 
and  in  Modena  during  his  practice  to  the  end  of  the  century,  when  he  was 
called  away  to  take  a  chair  in  Padua,  he  collected  the  observations  on  the 
diseases  of  men  engaged  in  the  arts  and  professions.  And  that  city  may 
be  well  held  in  the  same  regard  as  the  cities  that  the  ^^  starry  Gralileo  "  made 
so  famous  by  his  observations,  for  though  the  observations  were  made  in 
workshops  and  not  in  celestial  space,  their  immediate  result  was  the  relief 
of  the  incidental  suffei'ings  of  the  men  to  whom  the  world  owes  much  of 
its  progress  and  many  of  its  enjoyments. 

Ramazzini  created  a  new  art,  the  art  of  preserving  the  health  of  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  the  arts  of  life.  In  his  work  he  refers  the 
abundant  and  varied  crop  of  diseases  from  which  artisans  suffer  to  two 
distinct  heads  :  the  noxious  materials  in  which  they  work,  and  to  the 
violent  disorderly  movements  of  the  body,  as  well  as  its  incongruous  atti- 
tudes, acting  on  the  structure  of  the  vital  machine. 

He  commences  with  the  miner  and  passes  in  review  all  the  workers  in 
metals  ;  describes  the  diseases  arising  firom  working  in  mines,  from  quick- 
silver, antimony,  lead,  copper^  tin,  arsenic,  iron ;  all  those  maladies  that 
afflict  the  vir  metallicus,  to  use  the  characteristic  designation  of  Hippocrates. 
He  then  takes  the  workers  in  materials  of  vegetable  origin,  and  devotes  a 
special  chapter  to  the  agriculturist  His  chapters  on  wet  nurses  and 
midwives  are  highly  curious.  He  surveys  nearly  the  whole  field  of  human 
activity  in  an  Italian  city. 

In  his  chapter  on  soldiers  (milites)  he  treats  of  the  diseases  of  armies  in 
the  field,  not,  as  he  says,  from  personal  experience,  but  fi'om  report.    Bat 
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be  had  in  some  Brunswick  physicians  excellent  informants  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  last  Hungarian  war,  and  he  sets  the  causes  of  camp  fevers, 
djaenterieB,  and  other  maladies  in  the  clearest  light.  Sir  John  Pringle  in 
his  classical  wc»:k  developed  and  established  the  true  doctrines  of  m^tary 
hjfgiene^  so  that  our  subsequent  losses  due  to  its  disregard  were  quite 
inexcusable. 

The  chapters  on  the  health  of  the  learned  and  the  scientific  professions 
«e  elabon^ed  with  great  care.  And  leaving  the  homes  of  workmen 
Bamazzini  wrote  a  special  treatise  on  the  health  of  vestal  virgins,  a  name 
1^  iHiich  he  designates  nuns,  who,  he  says,  excelled  the  vestal  virgins  of 
Old,  whose  vows  were  for  thirty  years.  A  second  treatise  De  Principum 
valetmdine  tuenda  is  full  of  instruction,  and  deserves  to  be  read,  not  only 
by  all  princea,  but  by  all  persons  of  wealth  and  rank.  He  pleads  with  them 
tibe  cause  of  their  own  as  eloquently  as  if  he  were  pleading  for  his  own  Ufe. 

Ramamni  was  in  possession  of  aU  the  ancient  learning,  and  he  everywhere 
iBfers  with  reverence  to  Hippocrates  as  the  Divine  Preceptor.  He  is  equaUy 
wdl  versed  in  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  that  age.  No  one  has 
expounded  more  clearly  the  immense  importance  in  all  medical  reasoning 
of  Harvey's  immortal  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

What  is  most  defective  is  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  chemistry  of 
his  day,  and  to  the  absence  of  exact  observations  on  the  mortality  of 
men  in  the  different  professions. 

Thackrah  wrote  an  excellent  work  on  the  effects  of  various  occupations 
on  health.  It  is  the  result  of  conscientious  study ;  and  if  not  marked  by 
the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Bamazzini  is  characterised  by  sound  profes- 
siotial  sense.  French  and  German  writers  have  contributed  much  informa- 
ticmon  this  subject ;  but  nearly  all  of  the  previous  writers  employed  methods 
whkh  could  render  no  precise  results,  except  in  cases  where  the  influences 
they  dealt  with  were  very  powerM.  The  effects  of  compensating  circum- 
stances in  a  trade  could  not  be  weighed  ;  and  they  were  more  impressed  by 
the  sickness  than  the  mortality  of  the  workmen  in  any  particular  business. 

The  mean  age  at  death  of  people  in  diflerent  businesses  oflen  furnishes 
very  erroneous  indications,  as  it  is  affected  as  much  by  the  ages  at  which 
people  enter  and  leave,  and  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  employment, 
as  by  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  any  particular  profession.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  mortality,  and  the  duration  of  life,  of  miners, 
tailors^  mrmers,  labourers,  or  any  other  class  of  men  can  be  acciutttely 
determined  is  to  determine  the  ratio  of  deaths  at  each  age  to  the  living 
during  a  certain  time— in  fact  to  apply  the  same  method  to  each  class  as  is 
applied  to  determine  the  mortality  and  the  mean  life-time  of  all  classes  in 
a  town,  in  a  district,  or  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  materials  for  such  an  inquiry  extending  over  all  the  recognised 
tradee  of  Uie  men  of  England  were  in  part  supplied  ten  years  ago  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  R^strar-Grenerars  2jth  Annual  Report;  and  it  has 
now  been  deemed  right  to  publish  as  a  sequel  the  deaths  in  1871  in  the 
same  classes  at  ten  different  ages  in  EngUmd  and  Wales,  in  each  of  its 
divisions  and  in  eighty  town  districts. 

This  series  will  serve  as  a  good  basis  to  the  inquiry  into  a  subject  next 
to  none  in  importance  in  an  industrial  country.  The  inquiry  must  embrace 
at  least  the  various  questions  of  which  an  outline  is  given  in  the  Census 
Report  of  1861  (pp.  29-30).  It  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Health 
Officers.  Every  help  may  be  expected  from  the  intelhgent  artisans  of  the 
country,  who  have,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Society,  shown  their 
af^redation  of  it  by  riving  the  rates  of  sickness  and  mort^ty  in  different 
trades.  The  late  Mr.  Neison  and  his  son  have  ably  discussed  the  materials 
derived  from  the  various  friendly  societies,  and  with  their  observations  those 
here  published  may  be  usefuUy  compared.  They  throw  light  on  each  other. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  fects  relating  to  occupa- 
tions two  sets  of  tables  have  been  calculated,  the  one  of  sixteen  groups 
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constituted  so  as  to'  embrace  well-defined  occupations  or  groups  of  aUied 
and  easily  confounded  occupations.     The  results  are  sufficiently  remarkable* 

The  high  mortality  of  those  two  important  classes  the  publicans  and 
butchers  is  unfortunately  still  maintained.  It  may  be  well  if  the  many 
persons  of  intelligence  and  influence  amongst  them  would  inquire  into  its 
causes. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Mines  over  which 
liOrd  Kinnaird  presided  I  have  given  life  tables  for  miners,  and  tables- 
showing  the  deaths  of  miners  from  different  causes,  which  may  assist  those 
who  are  engaged  in  investigating  other  occupations,  as'  the  same  methods  are 
applicable  to  all. 

In  Tables  25-26  the  results  deducible  from  the  returns  for  the  learned 
and  other  professions  are  given  ;  which  are  instructive,  but  have  to  be  read 
with  care,  as  the  numbers  are  not  large  and  are  for  one  year. 

By  adding  these  results  of  1871  to  those  for  the  two  years  i860  and 
1861,^  a  large  basis  of  facts  is  obtained  ;  and  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  relative  mortality  of  men  of  various  ages  in  all  the  leading, 
numerous,  and  well-defined  professions.  The  clerical  work  in  the  reduction 
of  these  census  and  registration  tables  is  very  great,  and  nothing  analogous 
to  it  has  yet  been  undertaken  in  any  other  country.  The  results  fully  justify 
the  expenditure  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  facts,  which  are  now 
submitted  to  the  hygienic  student.  They  will  repay  his  careful  study  of 
the  mortality  in  its  relations  to  the  circumstances  of  every  occupation. 

The  degree  of  confidence  to  be  attached  to  the  rates  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  numbers  of  deaths  which  on  that  account  are  here  given  in 
the  same  Table.t 

I  can  only  call  attention  here  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  results. 

The  publicans  and  butchers  it  will  be  recollected  according  to  the  pre* 
vious  returns  experienced  high  rates  of  mortality.  As  they  still  maintain 
a  high  position  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  commence  the  analysis  by 
dividing  them  into  groups  ;  the  first  gi*oup  following  their  occupation  in 
London,  the  second  group  the  corresponding  occupation  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

In  the  annexed  Table  the  mortality  of  butchers  and  publicans  is  shown 
in  comparison  with  the  mortality  of  males  of  all  classes. 

Annual  Mortalitj'  per  Cent,  among  Bntoliers  and  PnbUeans  in  the  Years. 
1S60,  lS61t  and  1S71  at  different  Periods  of  Age  in  London  and  in 
Bncland  exclusive  of  London  ;  also  among  Males  of  All  Classes  at  the 
same  periods  of  Life  during  the  Ten  Yean  1S61-70. 


Ages. 

LONDON. 

ENGLAND  exolusire  of  London.  [ 

All  Males, 
1861-70. 

Butchers, 
1860,61,71. 

Publicans, 

1800,61,71. 

AH  Males. 
1861-70. 

Butchers, 
1860,61.71. 

Publicans, 
1860.61,71. 

15—25       - 

•70S 

*402 

*686 

•727 

•883 

1003 

25-35       - 

1-086 

1*050 

1*642 

•072 

*006 

1*407 

85—46       - 

1*714 

2*060 

2*324 

1*281 

1*660 

1081 

46—55 

2-56S 

2*764 

8*766 

1*812 

2*157 

2-707 

65^65 

4*885 

4*582 

6*487 

8154 

8*621 

4*228 

65—75 

8*288 

0*062 

10-883 

6*480 

8*121 

7-088 

75  and  upwards 

18*451 

24*424 

82-602 

16*289 

W7S1 

21*034 

The  mortality  of  butchers'  bojs  and  potboys  is  lower  in  London  than  the 
mortality  at  the  same  ages  (ij-2j)  of  all  classes. 

*  See  the  facts  as  to  deaths  published  in  supplement  to  Registrar  Generara 
25th  Report  For  the  numbers  hving  see  pages  xl-lvi.  Vol.  II.  of  Census  Report 
1861,  and  pages  xxxv-zUii.  Vol.  III.  of  Census  Report  187 1. 

t  See  pAges  clxxii-iy. 


The  mortality  of  London  butchers  exceeds  that  of  country  butchers, 
"Bod  would  no  doubt  be  still  lower  if  their  cattle  were  slaughtered  at 
public  abattoirs  and  not  in  private  slaughter-houses. 

Toung  publicans  (15-25)  die  at  a  faster  rate  in  the  country  than  in 
town  ;  at  all  ages  after  25  the  mortality  of  London  butchers  is  excessive ; 
it  is  beyond  not  only  the  mortality  of  all  other  classes  in  London,  but 
hejmkd  the  mortality  of  the  butchers  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

fishmongers  experience  full  as  high  a  mortality  as  butchers. 

The  numei^us,  useful,  and  as  a  body  respectable  men  who  supply  the 
community  with  drinks,  food,  and  entertainment  in  inns,  are  shown  to  suffer 
more  irom  fatal  diseases  than  the  members  of  almost  any  other  known 
class.  They  might  themselves  institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  its  causes. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  deaths  will  be  found  to  be  due  to 
delirium  tremens  and  the  many  diseases  induced  or  aggravated,  by  exces- 
sive drinking.  It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  drinking  small  doses  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  not  only  spirits  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  poisons,  but  wine 
and  beer  at  frequent  intervals  without  food,  is  invariably  prejudicial. 
When  this  is  carried  on  from  morning  till  late  hours  in  the  night  few 
stomachs— few  brains  can  stand  it.  The  habit  of  indulgence  is  a  slow 
suicide.  The  many  deaths  of  publicans  appear  to  prove  this.  Other 
trades  indulge  in  the  publicans'  practice  to  some  extent,  and  to  that  extent 
ahare  the  same  fate.  The  dangerous  trades  are  made  doubly  dangerous 
by  excesses. 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  protestant  ministers,  Catholic 
priests,  and  barristers  all  experience  low  rates  of  mortality  from  ages 
^5  ^^  45*  ^^^  clergy  lead  a  comfortable,  temperate,  domestic,  moral  life, 
in  healthy  parsonages,  and  their  lives  are  good  in  the  insurance  sense. 
The  young  curate  compared  with  the  young  doctor  has  less  cares. 

The  mortality  of  Catholic  priests  after  the  age  of  55  is  high ;  perhaps 
the  effects  of  celibacy  are'^then  felt. 

Solicitors  experience  the  full  average  mortality  after  the  age  of  35  ;  the 
legal  woriL  is  hard. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  from  youth  up  to  the  age  of  45  experience  a 
mortfldity  much  above  the  average ;  after  that  age  they  do  not  approach 
the  pnc^ood  in  health,  but  differ  little  from  the  average.  Many  young 
practitioners  have  hard  struggles  to  encounter.  They  ai*e  in  contact  with 
the  sick  ;  are  exposed  to  zymotic  disease,  and  their  rest  is  disturbed.  In 
states  of  depression  deadly  poisons  are  at  hand.  There  is  an  excess  of 
practitioners  in  cities.  Country  practitioners  have  to  visit  their  patients 
in  all  weathers,  at  all  hours.  The  causes  from  which  the  medical  men 
sofier  demand  careful  study. 

Chemists  and  druggists  are  younger  than  medical  men,  because  pharmacy 
is  a  separate  business,  and  is  of  more  recent  growth.  Their  mortality 
fike  that  of  medical  men,  is  high  and  above  the  average,  especially  in  the 
younger  ages.  Manufacturers  of  chemicals,  dyes,  and  colors  also  expe- 
rience a  mortality  above  the  average. 

Commercial  clerks  experience  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  mortality. 
The  rooms  in  which  they  work  are  generally  close  and  ill-ventilated.  They 
often  stoop  at  their  desks.     They  require  Sir  John  Lubbock's  holidays. 

The  nulway  service  taken  collectively  experience  a  high  rate  of 
mortality,  somewhat  higher  than  medical  men  at  advanced  ages. 

Coaclunen  (not  domestic  servants)  and  cabmen  experience  nearly  the 
same  high  mortality  as  the  railway  service  from  the  age  of  20  to  35  ;  after 
35  the  mortality  is  in  still  greater  excess  ;  the  causes  are  probably  drink, 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  violent  deaths.  The  mortieUity  of  horse- 
keepers  and  grooms  is,  without  hard  exercise,  nearly  as  high  at  the  ages  of 
25  and  npwaffds  as  the  mortality  of  coachmen. 

Yeterinary  surgeons  and  farriers  of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards  ex- 
perioioe  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality  5  higher  than  physicians  and 
•orgBOOs* 
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Gamekeepers  offer  an  example  of  the  healthiness  of  out-door  life*;  their 
mortality  is  very  low.  The  exercise  of  genuine  sport  is  no  doubt  as  salutary 
to  the  amateur  sportsman  as  it  is  to  the  professional  desoendantof  the 
hunters  of  old. 

Publishers  and  booksellers  fare  well  in  health  and  life  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally masters  in  better  circumstances  than  their  confederates,  bookbindetB 
and  printers,  including  masters  and  men,  who  often  work  in  badly  yenti- 
lated  rooms,  and  die  at  a  rate  of  mortality  exceeding  the  average. 

Tool,  file,  and  sawmakers  have  among  them  the  grinders  who  su^r  so 
much  from  sharp  particles  of  stone  and  steel  inhaled  into  the  lungs ;  their 
mortality  is  still  high,  and  at  the  ages  45  to  6j  excessiye.    The  mortality 
•  of  needle  manufacturers  at  35-45  is  excessively  high. 

Coachmakers  of  all  branches  working  in  wood,  iron,  binding,  and  paint, 
np  to  thQ  age  of  45,  experience  a  low  rate  of  mortality;  afterwards  the 
mortality  exceeds  the  average.     They  live  in  towns. 

Wheelwrights  working  chiefly  in  wood,  and  scattered  all  over  the 
kingdom  are  healthy  ;  their  mortality  is  low  at  all  ages. 

To  carpenters,  joiners,  sawyers,  and  workers  in  wood  generally  the 
same  observation  may  be  extended ;  their  mortality  is  low  ;  their  occupation 
is  healthy. 

The  mortality  of  the  blacksmiths,  also  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
working  iu  heat  and  iron,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  wheelwright  and 
carpenter. 

The  carver  and  gilder  suffers  less  than  he  did.  But  both  he  and  the 
plumber  and  glazier  require  further  protection  against  the  metallic 
poisons.  The  mortality  is  high  among  them  from  age  $^;  but  at  the 
age  of  45-55  it  approaches  50  per  cent,  higher;  at  55-65  it  is  near  the 
ordinary  mortality  of  men. 

The  wool,  silk,  cotton  manufacturing  population  no  longer  experience 
an  exceptionally  high  mortality.  Lord  Shsftesbury  and  his  enlightened 
colleagues  must  be  gratified,  if  not  entirely  satisfied,  with  the  success  that 
has  crowned  their  life-long  labours.  And  it  is  creditable  to  the  millownen 
to  find  the  men  and  boys  in  their  employ  suffering  less  than  many  other 
people  in  towns. 

The  people  working  in  wool  are  the  healthiest ;  at  all  the  young  ages 
their  mortality  is  the  lowest ;  at  45  and  upwards  the  cotton  workers  snfier 
much  more  than  the  workers  in  wool  and  silk. 

The  mercers  and  drapers  are  not  so  healthy  a  class  as  could  be 
desired;  their  mortality  is  above  the  average,  especially  is  this  the  case 
from  25  to  45.  Perhaps  much  of  their  in-door  work  is  better  suited  to 
women  than  to  young  men. 

\  The  hairdressers,  barbers,  and  wig-makers,  the  English  Figaros,  living 
chiefly  in  cities,  experience,  according  to  these  returns,  high  rates  of  mor- 
tality at  all  ages ;  and  so  do  hatters. 

Shoemakers  at  all  ages,  except  20-25  and  at  advanced  ages,  experience 
a  rate  of  mortality  below  the  average. 

Tailors  on  the  contrary  die  at  rates  much  above  the  average.  For  their 
health  and  for  shoemakers,  both  classes  counting  more  than  300,000  men, 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Bakers  experience  a  mortality  very  little  above  the  average,  and  that  is 
chiefly  at  advancing  ages. 

Grocers  at  all  ages  after  35  experience  a  low  rate  of  mortality. 

The  tobacconists,  snuff,  and  tobacco  manufacturers  suffer  very  much  at 
all  the  younger  ages ;  indicating  clearly  enough  how  prejudicial  smoking 
is  to  young  men. 

They  present  a  strong  contrast  at  the  corresponding  ages  to  tanners  and 
curners  who  are  healthy  up  to  45,  and  then  show  signs  of  suffering. 

The  earthenware  manu&cture  is  one  of  the  unhealthiest  trades  in  the 
country.  At  tlie  age  of  joining  it  is  low  ;  but  the  mortality  after  the  age  of 
35  approaches  double  the  average ;  it  is  excessively  high  ;  it  exceeds  the 
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ef  paUkaas.  Wbafr  cftn  be  done  to  save  the  men  djing  so  fast 
in  the  potteries  and  engaged  in  one  of  our  most  useful  manufactures  ? 

Among  the  glass  manofactarers  the  mortality  is  higher  at  25-35  than 
among  the  earthenware  manufacturers ;  but  much  lower  afterwards. 

The  men  migaged  in  copper  manufactures  from  20  and  upwai'ds  expe- 
rience a  mortality  somewhat  above  the  average ;  at  55-75  their  death* 
rate  is  heavj— much  heavier  than  it  is  among  the  workers  in  brass  and  in 
iron. 

The  men  in  the  iron  manufactures  do  not  die  at  the  average  rates  under 
45  ;  after  that  age  ^  average  is  exceeded. 

Working  in  wood  on  the  whole  is  comparatively  cool  compared  with 
working  in  iron  ;  the  loss  by  perspiration  is  excessive  among  such  men  as 
pnddlersy  and  they  require  a  great  deal  of  drink,  which  should  contain  little 
€r  no  alcohoL 

Taken  in  the  a^^regate  the  metal  worker — the  metallic  man  in  all 
England  does  not  experience  the  average  rate  of  mortality  under  45,  after 
that  age  the  table  turns  against  him  and  his  losses  grow  heavier  and 
heavier  every  year. 

MinCTs  in  the  a^r^ate  experience  a  heavier  rate  of  mortality,  largely 
bom  violent  death,  than  metal  workers  ;  and  the  mortality  of  boUi  classes 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Independently  of  the  influence  of  the  material  and  of  the  work  itself 
on  health,  the  place  in  which  men  work  exercises  so  great  an  influence 
that  it  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the  salubrity  of  their 
occupations. 

l^m  is  naturally  an  open  air  animal ;  he  is  made  to  work,  and  the  sky 
is  his  native  covering.  So  after  taking  everything  into  account,  the  hunter, 
the  sportsman,  and  the  husbandman  in  a  cultivated  land  are  at  present  the 
healthiest  of  all  workmen.  All  would  no  doubt  be  the  better  if  the  higher 
parts  of  the  brain  had  thar  due  share  of  activity ;  and  this  though  not 
often  the  case  now,  we  may  hope  will  come. 

The  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  are  at  present  among  the 
healthiest  classes  of  the  population  classified  according  to  occupation. 
The  young  farmer  for  some  reason  or  other  suffers  a  higher  mortality  than 
the  liJK>arer ;  but  at  ^^  and  upwards  the  Bntish  farmer  enjoys  comforts 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labourer.  It  is  probable  that  in  no 
country  the  agricultural  population  is  healthier  than  in  England.  Ramaz- 
zini  thus  writes  of  the  agriculturist  in  Italy  : 

O  fortnnatos  niminm,  sua  si  bona  noruit  agricolas. 

So  it  might  perhaps  have  been,  he  says,  with  that  pristine  race  of 
mortals  who  cultivated  the  paternal  acres  with  their  own  oxen,  but  it  ia 
not  so  in  this  age  with  our  husbandmen,  who  struggle  on  another  man's 
land  (alieno  fundo)  with  perpetual  toils  and  extreme  povertv.  Then  he 
enumerates  their  diseases,*  pleurisies,  peripneumonias,  ardent  fevers,  fluxes, 
and  other  maladies  to  which  they  are  particularly  liable  "  at  least,"  he  adds, 
"  in  Italy,"  and  especially  in  the  region  of  the  Po.  Carelessness  is  one 
cause  of  their  ill-healtii ;  for  before  the  cowhouses,  pigsties,  and  dwellinga. 
which  may  indeed  be  called  augean  stables,  they  heap  up  ordure  to  dung 
the  fields,  and  keep  it  there  **  for  a  nosegay  all  summer  f ; "  whence  it 
cannot  but  be  that  fetid  exhalations  arise  continually  and  pollute  the 
Mr.  In  no  men  does  the  blood  undergo  greater  changes  in  a  short  time 
from  exposure  to  the  weather  and  work.  Galen  denounces  the  air  of 
gardens  for  a  similar  reason  ob  stercorationem  et  arborum  parvos  haelitus. 
Bamazzini  notes  that  the  country  people  do  not  bear  bleeding  even  in 
pleurisies.     The  reapers  in  the  Ager  Romanus  every  year  fill  the  hospitab 


*  Do  morbis  artificum,  cap.  xxxriii. 

t  Such  is  Dr.  James's  translation  of  **  per  totam  aestatem  pro  delitiis.''    He  is  not  often 
■0  nappy,  when  not  literal. 
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and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  scythe  of  death  or  the  lancet  of  the  surgeon 
is  the  more  fatal. 

The  English  farmer  is  in  a  very  different  plight ;  his  hlood  is  not  poor 
and  he  is  not  ill  fed.  The  weather  it  is  true  troubles  his  mind,  but  against 
its  severities  he  is  well  sheltered.  His  capital  not  being  sank  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  he  has  more  to  expend  on  stocky  implements,  labour,  and 
fertilizing  materiab.  His  profits  are  greater.  No  doubt  the  dirt  which 
feeds  zymotic  disease  germs,  cattle  and  human  alike,  still  pollutes  the 
farmyards,  and  the  farm  ponds;  but  foot-and-mouth  disease,  peripneu- 
monias,  and  cattle-plague  will  in  the  end  teach  the  intelligent  farmer  that 
in  his  management  of  all  live  stock  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

The  mortality  of  the  English  farmer  is  not  now  high  ;  but  it  may  by 
care  be  reduced  to  a  lower  figure.  To  what  is  the  high  mortality  of  the 
young  farmer  of  15-25  due  ?  Farmers'  sons  appear  to  be  healthy.  The 
labourer  experiences  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  the  farmer  at  all  ages 
after  35. 

Conclusions. 

(i.)  Much  of  the  misery  of  mankind  admitting  of  removal  is  due  to 
untimely  death  and  its  shadow  sickness,  another  name  for  suffering,  and 
depressed,  disordered  vitality. 

(2.)  By  the  laws  of  life  no  man  can  be  certain  that  he  shall  continue 
in  existence  a  single  year,  much  less  any  definite  number  of  years  ;  but 
with  an  average  constitution  he  may  justly  expect  his  days  to  be  long 
in  the  land  if  he  keep  the  divine  commandments  brought  down  nnd 
proclaimed  by  science.  The  complete  cycle  of  physiological  life  is  a 
hundred  years ;  and  the  mean  lifetime — the  expectation  of  life  at  birth — 
under  favourable  conditions  is  at  present  ^/ty  years.  So  in  such  a  popu- 
lation stationary  the  mean  annual  rate  of  mortality  is  20  per  1000  ;  and  in 
an  increasing  population,  with  an  excess  of  young  lives,  may  be  17  or  16 
or  less  per  1000.  Such  rates  have  been  attained,  and  rates  lower  still 
are  not  unattainable. 

(3.)  Life  and  death  involve  many  variables,  but  they  are  subject  to  laws 
as  explicit  as  the  combination  and  the  separation  of  atoms — the  onti- 
nuance  and  discontinuance  of  motion ;  the  one  or  the  other  never  involving 
extinction,  but  conversion  of  matter  and  force.  Death  is  a  necessary 
sequence  of  certain  causes. 

(4.)  Loss  of  blood,  asphyxia,  starvation,  concussion,  crushing,  fracture, 
poisons,  lightning,  fire,  frost  kill  men  instantly  or  slowly.  And  the  dangers 
from  all  these  causes  can  be  obviated  to  a  large  extent  by  skilM  pre- 
cautions, sometimes  simple,  sometimes  elaborate,  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  communities,  their  coroperation  being  often  indispensable ;  by  the 
cultivation  of  peace,  charity,  temperance  ;  by  mothers  nursing  children, 
and  by  better  care  so  that  they  may  be  neither  overlaid  nor  burnt;  by 
industry  in  acquiring  the  means  of  living ;  by  insurance  against  star- 
vation ;  by  the  regulation  of  rail,  water,  road  traffic ;  by  the  ventilation 
of  mines,  shops,  churches,  theatres,  and  houses  ;  by  restricting  the  use  of 
poisons,  by  lightning  conductors,  by  fire-proof  dresses  and  dwellings ;  by 
water  at  high  pressure  in  every  street. 

(5.)  Ajr  is  well  called  vital :  breath  and  life  are  confounded.  Always 
impure  in  marshes  and  cities,  air  is  salubrious  when  it  is  fresh  and 
moving.  Air  charged  with  inorganic  impurities,  sometimes  with  gas 
such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  sometimes  with  solid  particles  as  grit  and 
steel  and  smoke,  irritates  the  air-tubes  and  inflames  the  small  cells  of 
the  lungs.  The  gaseous  impurities  can  be  condensed,  the  dusty  particles 
lessened  by  mechanical  contrivances,  the  steel  particles  arrested  by 
magnetic  shields,  the  black  smoke  burnt. 
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(6.)  Flour  and  vegetable  dusts  inhaled  with  air  are  hurtful  but  less 
noxious  than  mineral  dusts :  millers  suffer  much  less  than  steel  grinders, 
and  their  diseases  come  on  chiefly  after  the  age  of  fiftj-flve,  when  their 
bronchi  are  loaded  with  phlegm.  The  dusts  in  flour  mills,  cotton  mills, 
shops  are  not  easily,  but  should  be,  removed  by  mechanism  ;  they  are 
always  noxious,  as  is  evident  in  itself  and  is  demonstrated  by  their  eflects 
on  the  work  people. 

(7.)  Some  organic  matters  undergoing  putridity  in  exhalations  or 
entering  the  system  by  inoculation  poison  the  blood.  Hence  a  probable 
cause  of  the  high  mortality  of  butchers,  poulterers,  and  fishmongers. 
Surgeons  and  veterinary  surgeons  suffer  from  dissection  wounds.  Under- 
takers in  full  work  are  not  healthy  men.  Dead  animal  matter  appears 
to  communicate  its  cadaveric  changes  to  the  living.  Animal  food  taken  in 
excess  has  its  dangers  to  be  avoided,  for  unquickened  by  digestion  it 
is  as  unsafe  in  as  out  of  the  body. 

Diseased  meat  is  now  sent  to  market  in  considerable  quantities;  the 
evil  can  only  be  obviated  by  public  slaughter-^houses,  which  would  take 
away  the  impurities  from  the  butcher's  dwelling,  and  be  the  means  of 
saving  thousands  of  animals  from  the  agonies  they  now  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  unskilfuL  The  kind-hearted  people  who  are  so  sensitive  to 
the  pain  of  experiments  performed  by  physiologists  on  a  few  animals,  to 
the  infinite  advantage  of  mankind,  would  do  well  to  direct  their  efforts  to 
the  suppression  of  the  cruelties  of  slaughtermen. 

(8.)  Water  is  the  first  necessary  of  life ;  and  is  probably  at  its  best 
when  quite  pure  and  aerated ;  but  it  has  not  been  proved  that  taken  in 
its  ordinary  state  of  hardness  or  slight  mineral  impregnation  it  is  per- 
nicious. Soft  water  is  the  most  suitable  for  ablution  of  person,  clothes, 
house  ;  so  it  is  for  cooking.  When  the  sewage  of  infected  towns  is 
poured  into  rivers  the  waters  carry  the  ova  of  parasites,  and  the  germs — 
the  zymads— of  some  zymotic  diseases — notably  of  cholera,  and  enteric 
fever.  The  storage  and  filtration  of  such  river  waters  get  rid  of  certain 
impurities  ;  but  better  water  is  obtained  from  undefiled  mountain  strean^ 
and  from  deep  wells.  The  hard  chalk  waters  require  softening  by  Clark's 
process  as  it  is  practised  at  Canterbury  and  other  places,  by  such  in- 
genious engineering  contrivances  as  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Homershanu 
This  process  no  doubt  carries  to  the  bottom,  with  the  chalk,  organic  matters. 
The  want  of  pure  water  is  often  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  storage  of  the  flood  waters  as  well  as  the  drainage  of  marshes  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern  to  which  private  possession  should  be  no 
obstacle.  The  waters  of  marshes,  of  shallow  wells,  and  of  stagnant  ponds, 
often  polluted,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  boiled  beforehand. 


Dni^^KS — Cider y  Ale,  Beer,  Porter,  Wine,  Spirits,  The  fumes  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  if  concentrated,  intoxicate  men ;  and  Ramazzini,  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  noticed  that  in  Modena,  fruitful  in  vines,  the  people 
engaged  for  months  together  in  the  distilleries  became  lethargic,  wrinkled, 
meagre,  molancht)ly,  giddy, — veternosi,  vieti,  macilenti,  tristes,  vertiginosi. 
The  classes  in  England  who  deal  in  spirituous  liquors  die  off,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  accelerated  rates.  And  the  connoisseur  famous  for  his  cellar  it 
is  to  be  feared  sometimes  succumbs  to  the  slow  seduction  of  favourite 
vintages.  But  intoxication  is  now,  except  in  dipsomaniacs,  rare  among 
the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Still  some  workmen  in  certain  trades 
and  in  some  parts  drink  to  excess  and  are  the  victims  of  intemperance. 
20,121  deaths  were  directly  ascribed  in  25  years  to  delirium  tremens  and 
intemperance,  and  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  deaths  due  to 
alcoholism.  It  is  not  the  criminal  classes, — not  the  wretched  alone, — but 
even  some  skilful  artisans  that  get  drunk  every  week  or  oftener  on  spirits 
and  drinks  sometimes  pure  and  sometimes  drugged.  This  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  public  houses^  which  under  the  circumstances  are  directly  regu- 


Iftted  by  law ;  but  the  law  does  not  satisfy  a  zealous  school  of  social 
reformers,  who,  for  the  protection  of  dnmkards,  propose  to  suppress 
public  houses  and  beershops  altogether.  This  cannot  be  done,  and  is  not 
desirable.  It  must  be  left  to  the  people  themselves  to  determine  whether 
they  will  take  their  ease  in  inns  and  clubs  with  companions,  or  drink  and 
eat  at  home  with  their  fiunilies  and  iriends.  With  the  progress  of  sani- 
taij  education  the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  the  future  ;  then  the 
artisan  will  be  as  sober  as  the  gentleman  has  become  in  this  age.  The 
drinks  of  civilised  men  contain  stimulants;  and  those  here  reierred  to 
contain  alcohol.  Except  distilled  spirits  these  liquors  are  the  products  of 
fermentation  arrested  at  certain  stages.  They  are  parts  of  Uie  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  solution,  enter  the  blood  readily,  and  with  other  food  ai*e  a 
aubstantial  part  of  diet.  Fresh  light  ale  is  an  excellent  English  beverage ; 
it  suits  workmen  in  this  climate  as  well  as  the  various  pure  light  old  wines 
agree  with  men  whose  brains  expend  more  force  than  their  muscles.  By 
the  moderate  use  of  such  juices  as  Ramazzini  says  mensa  et  convivia 
hilartmtur — wine  in  glasses  not  often  filled  makes  *^glad  the  heart  of 
man."  All  beverages  have  to  be  regulated  according  to  climate^  weather, 
•and  temperament ;  in  the  cold  of  winter  and  in  high  latitudes  wines  are 
salutary  ;  in  the  tropics  and  in  summer  their  vety  charms  in  excess  are 
Circean  dangers.  They  fasten  like  vultures  on  the  liver.  The  great 
pending  experiment  of  total  abstinence  by  thousands  of  all  classes  seems 
to  show  already  that  men  can  live  in  health  without  alcoholic  liquors ; 
but  whether  their  lives  are  better  or  worse,  or  will  become  better  or 
worse,  as  age  creeps  on,  than  the  lives  of  their  fellow  mortals  the  insurance 
offices  will  fiad  out.  Abstainers  deserve  to  be  watched  attentively  by  the 
physiological  student. 

The  dipsomaniac  is  a  lunatic  sui  generis^  and  has  to  be  treated  with 
humanity  and  rational  restraint. 

As  drunkenness  b  a  crime,  and  the  father  of  crimes,  it  deserves  stamping, 
in  the  interests  of  human  life,  with  the  infamy  of  crime;  so  its  penalties 
should  be  made  to  attach  to  the  drunkard  and  to  the  abetting  house  that 
jBupplied  him  with  intoxicating  drink.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  respect- 
able houses.  The  migority  of  the  publicans  and  the  greater  part  certainly 
of  the  wine  merchants  are  temperate,  and  as  the  mortality  of  the  whole 
trade  is  high  the  mortality  of  the  intemperate  among  them  must  be 
excessive.  Death  by  delirium  tremens  is  a  low  kind  of  suicide,  and  nobody 
is  more  interested  in  the  suppression  of  mad  drunkenness  than  the  respect- 
able members  of  the  trade.  The  remedy  is  very  much  in  their  own  hands. 
Any  loss  of  revenue  by  a  maximum  duty  on  raw  spirits,  often  foul  with 
fusel  oil,  will  be  a  gain  to  the  health  of  the  nation.  Future  generations 
will  share  in  the  gain. 

Non-alcoholic  Drinks  and  Vapours  :  Tea,  Coffee^  Cocoa^  Tobacco^ 
,Opium.  No  deaths  are  ascribed  in  the  registers  to  excesses  in  any  of  these 
articles,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  three  beverages  afford 
salutary  subsidiary  diets.  In  excess  tea  shakes  and  saps  the  nervous  system. 
Drunk  by  women,  largely  without  food,  it  is  certainly  prejudicial.  Opium 
taken  habitually,  solid  or  in  smoke  or  in  solution,  is  in  the  end  fatal.  The 
Chinese  arc  now  the  chief  opium  smokers,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Englishmen  have  aught  to  do  with  the  supply  of  the  drug.  Tobacco 
smoked  sparingly  is  beneficial  to  some,  in  excess  ii^urious  to  all.  It  is 
poisonous  to  some  of  the  people  who  work  in  it,  and  boys  and  young  people 
smoke  nought  but  evil  through  the  pipe. 

Food  :  Fleshy  Milky  Bready  FruUsy  and  other  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Products. — The  people  of  England  are  probably  as  well  fed  as  any  people 
in  Europe ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that,  to  use  a  Chinese  term,  there 
were  more  than  twenty  million  mouths  to  be  satisfied  several  times  every 
day  during  the  ten  years  with  great  varieties  of  food,  won  with  mudk 
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Uboor  in  die  fields  here,  or  imported  thousands  of  miles  from  abroad,  this 
must  appear  no  easy  tadc  Among  them  were  helpless  infants  by  thou- 
sands, sick  men,  infirm  women,  imbeciles,  vagrants,  men  out  os  work, 
aged  patriarchs  past  work,  as  well  as  the  robust,  industrious,  intelligent 
mittioDs ;  and  it  is  evident  that  as  the  food  has  to  be  provided  bj  every 
ftmilj  every  day  it  cannot  under  all  circumstances  be  supplied  in  the 
qoantities  or  the  proportions  required.  The  lamp  of  life  goes  out  without 
oil,  and  men  perish  by  famine,  or,  as  Ugolino  did,  by  sheer  hunger.  The 
abeenee  of  the  due  amount  of  v^etable  and  animal  matter  induces  also 
tevend  diseases  which  are  returned  as  the  proximate  causes  of  death. 
Infimts  require  their  mothers'  milk,  thousands  die  for  want  of  it.  This 
may  be  supplied  in  many  cases,  in  others  substitutes  may  be  found.  Fruits, 
salads,  and  potatoes  contain  the  several  vegetable  acids  which  are  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  diet ;  in  its  absence  after  the  potato  Beulure  in  1847  the 
popolaticm  in  many  places  became  scorbutic.  The  potato,  fruit,  and  winter 
vegetables  now  save  the  population  from  the  scorbutic  degeneration  which 
formerly  led  to  the  excessive  fatality  of  zymotic  diseases.  Deaths  from 
scurvy  sometimes  still  occur  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service.  But  the  deaths 
from  scurvy  and  purpura  together  on  land  do  not  exceed  360  annually. 
Hiis  acid  diet  demands  attention.  Its  absence  lends  fatality  to  certain 
diseases.  The  deaths  now  ascribed  in  all  England  directly  to  privation 
are  at  the  rate  of  three  every  fortnight,  seventy-seven  annually,  the  gentler 
sex  dying  of  starvation  in  smaller  numbers  than  men.  Without  the 
institution  of  poor  relief — ^imperfect  it  may  be,  but  still  admirable  and 
English — ^the  deaths  from  starvation  wocdd  amidst  all  the  chances  of 
life,  badness  of  seasons,  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  amount  to  thousands  a 
year. 

On  wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  or  potatoes,  with  vegetables,  salt,  and  a  few 
adjuncts,  whole  tribes  of  men  live  and  flourish ;  but  they  cannot  do  a  full 
amount  of  work  without  animal  food,  which  should  therefore  be  provided 
whenever  it  can  be  obtained  in  moderate  quantities.  By  some  at  feasts 
and  at  the  tables  of  the  affluent  too  much  is  eaten  ;  hence,  though  their 
numbers  are  fewer,  the  deaths  of  the  wealthy  and  their  servants  ascribed 
to  gout  greatly  exceed  the  deaths  of  the  poor  by  starvation.  The  deaths 
hj  gout  are  nearly  six  weekly^ — ^two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  annually.* 
AU  these  deaths  are  not  due  to  actual  excesses  in  food,  but  to  untoward 
eombinations ;  some  are  due  to  wine  or  ale,  and  others  to  hereditary  taint. 
But  stomach,  liver,  kidney  diseases  are  all  swollen  by — are  all  latently 
the  result  of— excesses  of  the  table.  Obesity  in  excess  is  a  disease.  The 
remedy  is  in  temperance. 

Food  consists  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  the  first  abounding  in  vegetables, 
the  second  formed  in  plants  but  accumulated  in  animals,  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  snlphur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  sodium,  iron,  and 
other  bodies.  Starch,  sugar,  and  butter  are  types  of  the  carbonaceous—* 
vermicelli,  lean  mutton,  white  of  egg,  of  nitrogenous  food.  These  elements 
are  consumed  in  the  body  in  proportions  varying  with  the  work.  Thus 
Dr.  Playfairt  estimated  the  amount  of  carbon  consumed  daily  by  a  man 
in  perfect  quietude  at  seven  ounces,  active  and  in  full  health  12  ounces^ 
in  hard  work  at  14  ounces ;  the  nitrogenous  food  varies  still  more  among 
the  various  classes.  Chemists  agree  that  there  is  a  very  direct  relation 
between  the  muscular  work,  the  heat,  and  the  carbon  consumed.  About 
the  relation  between  work  done  and  the  nitrogenous  food  transformed  into 
urea  chemists  are  not  agreed.  But  experience  has  shown  that  at  hard 
work  horses  and  men  require  oats  or  meat,  that  is  nitrogenous  food,  in 
large  quantities.  This  nitrogen,  which  vnth  carbon  in  gun  cotton,  gun- 
powder, and  nitro-glycerine  developes  such  explosive  forces,  is  also  the 


•  The  deaths  ascribed  to  goat  were  7^67  in  the  2$  years  1848-p. 

f  The  Food  of  Man  in  retetion  to  Usefbl  Work,  by  Lyon  Playfcir,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S. 
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factor  in  the  production  of  vital  force  ;  but  food  buiiis  to  produce  force 
and  heat  in  variable  proportions  according  to  the  demands  of  the  orga- 
nisms in  various  climates. 

Heat  and  Cold. — In  the  tempered  climate  of  England  a  few  men  in 
summer  die  of  sunstroke,  and  a  few  stray  wanderers  in  winter  nights  are 
frozen  to  death ;  but  the  numbers  of  such  deaths  are  inconsiderable. 
Upon  the  other  hand  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  die  of 
difieases  induced  by  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold,  the  heat  diseases 
specially  affecting  the  digestive,  the  cold  diseases  the  respiratory,  organs ; 
the  deaths  by  diarrhoea  and  bronchitis,  prevalent  types  here,  bearing  a 
constant  relation  to  the  higher  and  lower  temperatures  of  summer  and 
winter.  Cold  exhausts  the  sufferers  from  chronic  disease.  Clothing  and 
^ring  are  the  natural  protection  against  cold,  which  is  most  intense  and 
most  fatal  in  the  night  when  the  fires  go  out.  Much  may  be  done  by 
economy  of  fuel  now  sent  into  the  atmosphere  in  smoke.  In  India  alcohol 
<;annot  be  endured,  and  the  soldier  s  head,  instead  of  being  cropped,  re- 
quii'es  the  protection  at  least  of  his  hair.  The  back  of  the  neck,  over 
which  the  hair  should  hang,  is  immediately  over  that  key  of  life  the 
medulla  oblongata  and .  the  top  of  the  spinal  marrow.  This  in  winter 
requires  the  protection  of  the  hair  against  cold  as  much  as  the  throat. 
The  original  reasons  for  cropping  the  soldier's  or  sailor's  hair  short  should 
no  longer  exist. 

Children  suffer  much  from  radiant  sun  heat  against  which  they  should 
be  protected  :  the  fatality  of  cold  follows  this  law — ^when  the  temperature 
falls  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  the  mortality  at  all  ages  rises 
above  the  average,  and  if  the  degrees  be  expressed  by  i  in  looo  at  the 
age  20,  it  becomes  2  at  the  age  29,  4  at  38,  8  at  47,  16  at  56,  so 
doubling  every  9  years.  This  must  be  taken  into  account  by  men  and 
women  as  they  advance  in  years ;  warmer  clothing,  fires,  exercise,  and 
more  food  are  wanted  in  winter  than  in  summer  weather,  in  old  than  in 
joung  blood. 

By  Exercise  is  generally  understood  muscular  effort  of  some  kind ;  it  may 
be  labour,  it  may  be  speaking,  it  may  be  sport,  it  may  be  of  a  few,  it  may  be 
of  all,  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  it  is  always  action,  and  in  the  scientific  sense 
always  work.  The  muscles  contract  under  the  influence  of  currents  from 
the  nervesj  so  that  exercise  implies  action  of  the  nervous  centres  ;  but  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  have  besides  special  conscious  functions 
of  their  own.  Exercise  of  the  muscles  is  one  thing,  exercise  of  the  brain 
another,  as  different  as  motion  and  thought.  Both  kinds  of  exercise 
affect  health  and  life.  Death  is  rarely  if  ever  ascribed  in  the  registers  to 
the  strain  of  muscular  effort,  while  it  is  at  times  ascribed  to  mental  shocks 
and  disorders ;  but  the  athletic  state,  the  result  of  training,  was  held  by 
the  ancients  best  acquainted  with  athletes  to  be  dangerous.  It  implies  an 
unusual  tension  of  brain,  heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  organs  as  well  as 
muscles,  and  a  main  point  to  which  much  is  sacrificed  is  the  reduction 
of  the  bulk  of  the  abdominal  organs  so  as  to  give  the  breathing,  by  which 
oxygen  enters,  the  freest  possible  play.  On  ascending  hills  the  breathing 
grows  quick,  as  every  one  finds,  to  take  in  more  air ;  the  heart  beats  faster 
to  circulate  that  air  and  the  blood  through  the  nerves  and  muscles.  The 
food  of  working  men  as  well  as  animals  bears,  in  the  long  run,  a  strict 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  work  of  every  kind  they  perform  ;  and  this 
work  by  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical  science  can  be  measured,  and 
expressed  in  weights  lifted  through  space,  the  scientific  unit  being  a 
kilogram  lifted  a  metre  high ;  thus  Dr.  Playfair  estimates  the  average 
work  of  a  man  at  105,605*  metre-kilograms,  which  is  nearly  equivalent 


*  rood  and  Utefdl  Work,  p.  12. 
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to  the  work  expended  in  lifting  io6  metric  tons  one  metre  high  ;  340  tons 
one  foot  high.  Soch  a  full  day's  work  is  equivalent  to  a  daily  walk  of 
30  miles.  The  soldier  in  war  carrying  60  lbs.  14  miles  a  day  does  nearly 
Uie  same  amount  of  work.  The  London  policeman  walks  16  to  20  miles 
in  8^  hours.  Twenty  miles  a  day  with  rest  on  Sundays  is  a  full  day's 
work  for  a  postman  ;  with  more  he  breaks  down.  Many  men  overwork 
themselves  ;  and  many  children  are  overworked  with  the  worst  effects  on 
their  future  life  ;  some  women  too  are  overworked  in  pregnancy  and  un- 
derfed. Domestic  servants  are  healthy  because  they  work  and  are  well 
fled ;  they  have  to  subside  to  lower  diet  when  they  marry  and  have  children » 
Some  women  of  the  higher  classes  do  not  take  exercise  enough,  even  ia 
England,  where  women  have  more  out  door  exercise  even  up  to  hunting 
than  women  on  the  continent.  Girls  at  school  through  want  of  out-door 
play  are  less  healthy  than  boys. 

The  brain — the  organ  of  the  intellect  and  the  feelings — requires  exer- 
cise as  well  as  the  body ;  and  its  adequate  exercise  preserves  the  play  of 
health.  It  may  be  overworked,  and  it  requires  a  special  diet,  with  ade- 
quate supplies  of  the  albuminates,  and  fats,  and  phosphates. 

Chemical  force  from  reaction  between  the  organism  and  food  and  oxygen 
vidds  by  transformation  heat  as  well  as  cerebral  and  motive  force.  There 
IS  thus  a  strict  relation  between  exercise,  heat,  and  the  products  of  chemical 
action — between  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  urea,  and  animal  heat. 

To  avoid  waste  of  food  and  of  digestive  force  and  to  maintain  health 
the  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  food,  consisting  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon,  of  flesh,  fat,  sugar,  starch,  and  salts,  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
different  kinds  of  work.  This  can  only  be  definitively  learnt  by  expe- 
rience. Hippocrates  justly  insists  on  immediate  attention  to  the  first 
symptoms  of  excess  or  of  defect  in  food  or  in  work,  both  excesses  incom- 
patible with  health. 

Food  and  work  are  undoubtedly  important  factors  in  determining  the 
lifetime  of  different  professions,  of  various  artificers,  and  of  laborers.  The 
Tables  here  appended  will  assist  the  student.  In  judging  of  the  amount 
of  work,  its  kind,  its  continuance,  its  intermittances  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Thus  Rankine  reckons  that  a  man  can  do  three  times  as  much 
work  by  pulling  horizontally  as  he  can  by  hammering.  Haughton, 
measuring  by  urea,  finds  that  high  mental  and  mechanical  work  demands  a 
better  quality  of  food  than  routine  labor.* 

It  will  be  instructive  to  study  the  food,  drink,  and  work,  and  health  of 
the  clergyman  and  barrister;  of  the  watchmaker,  tailor,  weaver,  shoe- 
maker, hairdresser ;  sawyer,  carpenter,  blacksmith ;  of  the  laborer  who 
works  out  of  doors  ;  and  of  the  cabman  who  drives  about  in  the  open  air 
in  all  weathers. 

Diseases  are  produced  by  the  excessive  exercise  of  particular  muscles  ; 
thus  the  fingei's  of  the  nailer  and  of  the  scribe  become  paralysed ;  the 
clerk's^  chest  is  pinched  by  low  desk  work  ;  some  literary  men  overwork 
their  brains  into  dementia;  the  stooping  laborer  sinks  into  crooked  vacuity. 
Nearly  all  these  evils  admit  of  alleviation,  or  under  rational  treatment  ot 
prevention.  Sitting,  standing,  stooping  have  all  to  )>e  varied.  Kamazzini 
reroinds  his  slatarii  artifices  that  the  fatigue  of  standing  is  due  to  the 
continued  tension  of  the  same  muscles,  whereas  nature  delights  in  alter- 
nating intermittent  action;  they  miglit  experience  some  relief,  he  tella 
them,  by  various  expedients,  such  even  as  by  standing  by  turns  on  one  leg, 
as  they  see  birds  stand,  in  conformity  witli  the  principles  of  his  mathe- 
matical friend  Borelli. 

Excreta. — Meat  and  drink  are  converted  by  the  body  and  brain  at  work 
into  carbonic  acid  and  organic  exhalations  which  escape  by  the  skin  and 

♦  Flayfair,  Food  tnd  Work,  pp.  4-5. 
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lungs ;  into  urea,  and  into  feces ;  these  are  all  poisons  to  man,  and  by  an 
eternal  ordination  of  nature  have  to  re-enter  life  i^ter  purification  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  soiL 

In  a  dense  population  they  do  not  go  away  of  themselves ;  as  the  acqui- 
sition of  food  costs  money  so  does  the  removal  of  its  refuse.  The  sweat 
left  on  the  healthy  brow  breeds  disease;  the  body  must  therefore  be 
washed,  or  its  distillations  infect  the  blood.  The  leprosy  of  the  middle 
ages  was  >  aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by  the  dirt  of  the  medieval  world. 
Breath  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  vapor,  and  exhalations  caused  the 
madness  and  deaths  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta ;  and  breath  pollutes 
the  air  in  crowded  rooms,  churches,  theatres,  cities.  Nature  herself  in 
the  sense  of  smell  expresses  her  abhorrence  of  cesspools,  privies,  and  foul 
sewers.  All  these  excretions  in  disease  become  doubly  infectious ;  they 
contain  zymotic  matter. 

The  removal  of  refuse  then  demands  as  much  care  as  the  acquisition 
of  food ;  and  however  costly  it  may  prove,  this  removal  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  economy  of  every  family— every  community. 

The  breath  is  swept  clean  away  by  ventilation,  if  due  space  and  adequate 
mechanism  are  employed. 

Soap  it  has  been  well  said  is  a  civiliser.  RamaKzini,  who  was  a  real 
lover  of  workmen,  begs  them  to  make  themselves  dean.  "  The  public 
baths  of  ancient  Rome,"  he  says,  <'  were  of  the  utmost  use  to  artisans 
engaged  in  dirty  work  ;"  who  could  at  the  same  time  wash  away  sordid 
impurities  and  refresh  the  wearied  body.  ''  Admirable  as  the  public  hatha 
'*  were,  they  are  now  obsolete ;  so  I  recommend  ablution  of  their  bodies  at 
«  home,  that  they  may  appear  in  public  with  a  clean  skin  and  clean  clothes^ 
^^  at  least  on  Sundays  and  festival  days.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  much 
'*  the  animal  spirits  are  cheered  by  cleanliness  and  purity."* 

This  precept  is  enforced  by  the  grievously  high  mortaUty  of  workmen  in 
cities,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  referring  to  sordid  skins  as 
one  of  its  main  causes.  They  have  often  hitherto  been  without  sufficient 
water  even  in  London;  but  that  want  will  soon  be  supplied,  and  it  will  be 
possible  for  them  to  wash  at  home  and  be  clean  from  the  leprosy  of  dirt* 
Colliers  in  the  north  wash  themselves  all  over  daily  on  returning  from 
work.f  Baths  and  washhouses  should  exist  in  every  district.  The 
shower  or  sponge  bath,  requiring  less  water  than  the  ordinary  bath,  may 
be  used  every  day.  Great  employers  in  factories  might  by  some  cleverly 
contrived  mechanism  enable  great  numbers  of  their  heated  workmen  to 
wash  away  the  sweat  and  dirt  of  the  day  in  shower  baths  with  warm 
water  as  the  most  cleansing,  and  easily  administered  to  great  numbers 
at  oncQ. 

Sewers  now  carry  away  the  chief  fluid  and  solid  excretions  and  refuse 
of  houses  in  towns.  The  fittings  of  closets,  the  detachment  of  sinks,  the 
ventilation  and  the  outfall  of  sewers  offer  the  great  sanitary  problems 
of  the  day.  The  mixed  system  of  sewage  irrigation  on  suitable  land  under 
skilful  management,  with  the  discharge  only  of  superfluous  water  into 
such  rivers  as  the  Thames  below  London,  is  actually  the  most  practical 
course.  Definite  prohibition  of  the  sewage  pollution  of  the  Thames  and 
other  rivers  by  towns  above  the  intakes  of  the  water  supply  is  indispen- 
sable ;  the  sewage  must  all  pass  through  the  disinfecting  land  or  artificial 
filters  before  its  flow  into  the  water-supplying  streams. 

*  The  reason  Ramaziini  alleges  for  the  disuse  of  the  pubfic  baths  of  Borne,  so  nsefol 
in  preventing  and  curing  disease,  is  curious.  "  Sed  quoniam  Christiana  Beligio  animorum 
«  potius,  quam  corporum  sanitati  intents,  passa  est  paulatim  obsolescere  balneorum 
^  UBum ;  tarn  salutari  prsBsidio  in  omnibus  pen^  morbis,  nostrorum  temporum  destituta 
**  est  Ars  Medica.*'  Such  considerations  happiljr  do  not  hinder  the  English  clergy 
from  attaching  due  regard  to  their  own  bealth,  and  to  the  health  of  their  flocks. 

f  Mr.  W.  Lisle,  Superintendent  Begistrar  of  the  Durham  district,  confirms  this 
statement. 
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Ztxotic  Diseases. — In  small-pox  certain  matters  are  produced  which, 
inserted  on  a  point  under  the  skin,  multiply  themselves,  and  infect  the 
whole  body,  whidi  reproduces  a  crop  of  the  same  kind.  The  infecting 
matter  of  small-pox  floats  in  the  air,  and  enters  the  body  with  the  breath  ; 
it  multiplies  itself,  whatever  may  be  the  channel  of  entry,  in  the  same 
way ;  and  the  new  matter  will  produce  the  same  changes  in  any  number 
ef  other  men.  £ach  infection  induces  diseases  of  its  kind.  All  men 
are  not  sosceptible;  the  specific  germs  (zymads)  will  not  live  in  their 
bodies  ;  this  is  notably  the  case  with  those  who  have  already  undergone 
inCeetion.  In  cholera  and  in  enteric  fever  (typhia)  the  germs  from  the 
intestines,  in  England,  enter  the  system  through  the  intestinal  tract.  In 
hydrophobia  and  syphilis,  the  germs  only  enter  the  blood  by  inoculation. 
2^rmotic  diseases  prevail  endemically,  epidemically,  pandemically ;  but 
follow  certain  laws  of  increase  and  decrease  in  their  evolutions.  Other 
diseases,  like  ague  and  famine  fever,  and  some  dietic  diseases  are  grouped 
fi[>r  convenience  in  the  same  class. 

Leavens  it  has  been  long  observed  are  capable  of  reproducing  them- 
selves in  a  suitable  medium  ;  and  from  this  analogy  the  zymotic  class  of 
diseases  is  named. 

The  seeds  of  these  diseases  enter  the  body  by  inoculation,  by  contact,  by 
insestion,  and  by  inhalation.  Many  of  the  diseases  are  contagious  and 
inroetious. 

The  inoculation  diseases,  such  as  hydrophobia*and  dissection  wounds,  are 
anresled  by  removing  or  destroying  their  germs  before  they  enter  the 
blood  and  tissues  around  the  wound.  The  skin  infections  by  contact 
can  often  be  removed  by  ablution,  even  if  there  be  epidermic  abrasions. 

When  the  cholera  matter  has  entered  the  intestinal  tract  by  water,  or 
other  means,  it  induces  diarrhoea,  which  can  generally  be  arrested  by 
sulphuric  acid  drinks  and  other  remedies.  In  cholera  epidemics  the  people 
are  so  unaccustomed  to  this  peculiar  affection  that  they  neglect  it ;  and 
experience  proves  that  house  to  house  visitation  by  competent  persons  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  secure  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  first 
stage,  when  medical  treatment  is  most  efficacious.  Perhaps  enteric  fever 
and  dysentery  might  also  be  arrested  before  the  infection  fastens  on  the 
mucous  membrane;  but  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried.  In  both 
diseases  there  is  a  prodrome  of  a  few  days ;  and  when  there  is  enteric 
or  dysenteric  diarrhoea  it  may  in  time  be  identified,  and  treated  by  the 
skilful  physician.  There  are  fdso  other  signs  premonitory.  Whenever  the 
patient  has  taken  impure  water  prophylactic  treatment  should  undoubtedly 
be  tried. 

The  air,  which  Professor  Tyndal  shows  in  his  elegant  experiments 
carries  dust,  carries  in  it  also  the  zymotic  particles  (zymads)  of  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  whooping-cough,  typhus,  and 
plague  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  sick  :  in  other  cases  it  car- 
ries the  widely  diffused  elements  that  induce  infiuenza,  marsh  fevers, 
neuralgia,  and  rheumatism.  These  zymads  are  attacked  in  many  ways : 
^  i)  by  the  free  admission  of  fresh  air  (ozone)  into  the  chambers  of  the  sick ; 
(2)  by  the  various  disinfectants — such  as  camphor,  carbolic  acid,  perman- 
ganate of  potash  (ozone),  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid  ;  (3)  by  the  isolation  of 
the  sick  during  the  infectious  period  in  separate  rooms  or  separate 
dwellings ;  (4)  by  the  chemical  destruction  of  the  excreta ;  (5)  Pasteur 
showed  by  many  experiments  that  organic  germs  which  set  up  fermen- 
tations are  arrested  by  their  aspiration  through  cotton  wool,  and  by 
analogy  some  persons  might  be  disposed  to  try  the  effect  of  breathing 
through  cotton  wool  when  they  enter  sick  chambers. 

Yacoih ATioN. — ^Every  child  should  be  vaccinated  at  the  proper  moment 
with  pure  lymph. 

Some  of  the  zymotic  diseases  occur  as  a  general  rule  only  once  in  a  life. 
I  say  as  a  general  rule,  because  every  known  disease,  when  not  fatal,  does 
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occtir  occasionallj  more  than  once  in  the  same  person  ;  thus  of  10,000 
persons  that  have  had  small-pox,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  one  or  more 
may  under  given  circumstances  experience  a  second  attack.*  The  mild 
as  well  as  the  severe  forms  possess  the  protective  power ;  and  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  principle  in  inoculation.  Vaccination  the  world  owes  to 
Jenner.  This  is  the  position  of  an  ordinary  child  after  vaccination ;  he 
is  as  a  general  rule  protected  against  an  attack  of  small-pox,  while  in  the 
possible  event  of  his  defence  failing,  his  life  is  still  guarded  against  the 
worst  types  of  the  foul  malady.  The  danger  a  child  incurs  from  vaccination 
is  quite  inconsiderable,  when  the  operation  is  skilfully  and  opportunely 
performed  by  a  surgeon.  What  is  the  position  of  an  unprotected  child  ? 
He  ;is  every  year  of  childhood  liable  to  attack  and  death  by  small-pox ; 
should  he  fortunately  escape  through  youth,  he  will  probably  be  assailed 
in  manhood  when  a  family  depends  on  his  life.  Should  he  desire  to 
insure  his  life,  the  insurance  office  meets  him  by  asking  if  he  has  been 
vaccinated.  If  he  recover  from  small-pox  the  face  is  disfigured,  the  eyes 
sometimes  blinded,  the  ears  deafened,  or  some  constitutional  disease  is 
awakened ;  and  any  diminution  of  these  risks  of  mutilation  by  small-pox 
is  worth  purchasing  by  vaccination. 

It  is  urged  that  common  vaccination  does  not  yield  absolute  security  against 
death  by  small-pox;  this  is  true  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  it  reduces  the 
risk  to  a  low  figure.  It  is  also  true  that  in  several  instances  the  diminution 
of  the  mortality  by  small-pox  has  been  accompanied  by  a  contemporaneous 
increase  of  the  mortality  by  other  zymotic  diseases.  If  children  are 
allowed  to  be  killed  by  small-pox  they  will  not  die  of  other  causes. 
But  vaccination  does  not  induce  any  other  zymotic  disease ;  and  had  small- 
pox been  allowed  to  rage  to  this  day  it  must  have  increased  the  general 
mortality.  Take  by  way  of  illustration  several  fomilies  of  children  living 
in  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  if  you  introduce  scarlet  fever  it  is 
probable  that  one  or  more  of  them  will  die.  If  left  unvaccinated,  small-pox 
will  be  still  more  fatal  under  similar  circumstances. 

If  on  the  other  hand  many  families  are  ill  fed  and  ecx)rbutic ;  if  they 
are  dirty,  in  single  rooms ;  crowded  in  a  rookery  of  London,  or  a  wynd  in 
Glasgow  ;  exposed  to  all  the  zymotic  infiucnces ;  their  protection  by 
quarantine,  vaccination,  or  any  other  measure,  against  any  one  malady, 
might  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  mortality.  Should  these  evil  infiuences 
grow  stronger  as  the  population  grows  denser,  the  advantages  of  vaccina- 
tion will  be  countervailed. , 

Vaccination  is  now  enforced  by  legal  penalties,  and  is  administered  by 
public  officers. 

And  singularly  enough  a  small  band  of  well-meaning  men,  to  the  great 
distraction  of  the  untaught,  are  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  the  com- 
pulsory law,  and  for  the  abolition  of  vaccination*  itself,  not  because,  as  was 
once  contended,  it  is  sinful  to  thwart  nature's  laws,  but  because  vaccination 
is  fatal,  is  ineffectual,  and  is  the  means  of  propagating  odious  diseases.  A 
lady  of  distinction  loses  her  child  by  erysipelas  after  vaccination,  and  the 
cruel  loss  leaves  indelible  impressions  on  her  mind. 

A  clever  barrister,  in  addition  to  the  usual  arguments,  tells  us  the  army 
standard  is  obliged  to  be  lowered ;  millions  have  been  expended  on  sanitary 
works,  but  the  mortality  among  children  in  St  Pancras  workhouse  last 
year  reached  215  per  1000 ;  **  the  good  has  been  more  than  swamped  by 
*<  the  medical  curse :"  ^^  a  clergyman  in  Suffolk  says  he  knows  three  ladies 

*  De  la  Condamine  estimated  the  recarrent  cases  of  small-pox  at  i  in  10,000. 
Louis  XV.  of  France  is  said  to  have  died  of  recurrent  small-pox  in  1 774  at  the  age  of 
64,  after  having  undergone  that  disease  casoally  when  he  was  14  years  of  age.  After 
careful  inquiry  into  all  the  recorded  &cts.  Dr.  Gregory  was  convinced  that  the  king 
never  had  had  small-pox  in  early  life ;  the  primary  attack  was  varicella.  He  contends 
that  similar  mistakes  uccur  in  other  cases.    See  his  excellent  lectures  on  Eruptive  Fevers^ 
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"  syphilised,  bot  does  not  give  their  names."  Mr.  6.  S.  Gibbs,  a  zealous 
an ti- vaccinationist  writes  : — *'  I  was  vaccinated  in  1829,  and  caught  small- 
*'  pox  in  1850,  much  to  my  astonishment ;  but  what  was  the  result  ?  I 
**  was  ill  for  many  weeks,  and  for  many  days  recovery  was  despaired  of — 
**  tke  horrible  disecise  T^maH-pox!']  had  its  full  course — so  that  for  myself 
'*  I  have  no  feelii^  of  gratitude  to  Jenner."  To  these  sad  experiences 
many  more  may  be  added  ;  but  there  are  innumerable  examples  of  happy 
issues,  and  millions  of  all  nations  have  reason  to  call  Jenner  blessed.  We 
are  bound  to  take  all  the  &cts  into  account  where  the  nation's  health  is 
eoncemed.  And  the  legislature,  while  sympathising,  as  everybody  must, 
with  cases  of  accidental  hardship,  consults  in  its  acts  the  public  good. 
The  Begistrar-General  never  advocated  compulsion ;  as  he  believed  English 
parents  would  in  the  end,  with  the  progress  of  education  and  reason, 
voluntarily  place  their  offspring  under  the  aegis  which  the  discoveries  of 
medical  science  have  provided  against  small-pox. 

Hie  legislature  in  its  acts,  be  it  remembered,  did  not  compel  any  parent 
to  be  vaccinated  himself;  it  only  compels  him  to  afford  his  helpless  chOd, 
St  the  public  expense,  the  best  protection  available  against  a  dangerous 
disease.  The  Roman  father  had  by  Roman  law  the  child's  life  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  but  such  power  was  never  claimed  by  English  fathers,  and  never 
conferred  by  English  laws.  The  child  belongs  to  the  nation ;  and  the 
parents  are  bound  to  provide  for  its  safety. 

The  Registrar  of  births  is  instructed  by  the  Registrar-General  to  give 
the  father,  mother,  or  custodian  of  the  child  notice  to  have  the  child 
vaccinated  by  the  public  vaccinator  or  sOme  other  medical  practitioner. 
The  penalty  is  twenty  shillings  for  neglecting  to  take  the  child  before  he 
is  three  months  old,  unless  he  is  in  an  unfit  state,  to  be  vaccinated,  or  after 
vaccination  to  be  inspected.* 

Enthetic  Diseases.  Syphilis  is  so  injurious  to  the  human  race, 
that  to  conmiunicate  it  is  to  commit  a  criminal  offence ;  for  the  disease 
infects  the  blood  of 'one  and  at  times  of  two  generations.  Against  its 
spread,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  on  the  enlightened  conscience  of 
individuals,  but  communities  can  also  by  throwing  open  wards  of  hospitals 
to  willing  patients,  withdraw  many  victims  from  the  field ;  and  to  shut 
up  ascertained  sources  of  infection  in  medical  retreats  is  just,  humane, 
and  necessary.  If  this  be  done,  as  medical  history  saw  the  rise  of  the 
worst  forms  of  this  evil,  it  may  hope  to  record  their  decline. 

Tlie  discovery  of  the  western  world  established  a  connexion  between 
two  populations  that  had  been  living  apart  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  it 
might  have  been  inferred  h  priori  that  in  conformity  with  a  hygienic  law 
their  specific  diseases  would  be  interchanged.  This  happened  on  one  side 
without  doubt,  and  on  the  other  probably.  Europe  gave  Ainerlca  its  variety 
of  small-pox,  which  proved  destructive  alike  to  the  populations  of  His- 
paniola  (Hayti),  Mexico,  and  North  America.  In  1492  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  West  Indies,  visited  St.  Salvador,  Hayti,  and  Cuba,  full  of  a 
gentle,  fair,  poor,  naked  population.  In  April  1493  the  great  navigator 
returned  to  Barcelona,  and  in  June  1494  syphilis  was  raging  in  that  city.f 

*  See  forms  of  certificate  supplied  by  Registrar- General.  On  the  general  qaestion  see 
the  able  and  exhanstive  report  of  J.  Simon,  F.R.S.,  in  Papers  on  Vaocination,  1857,  <^d 
the  articles  on  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  by  Mr.  Marson  and  Dr.  Seaton  in  System  of 
Hedicine  hj  Reynolds.  See  also  Curschman's  article  on  Small-pox  in  Ziemssen's 
Cyclopedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  Vaccination  laws  are  criticised  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Ljttelton  by  T.  Baker  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Mr.  G.  S.  Qibbs,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Registrar  General   on    this  qaestion  :   Does  vaccination    mitigate    small-poz  ? 

Tsnds  in  the  negative. 
Cydo.  of  Medicine.    Edited  by  Ziemssen.    Article  Syphilis,  by  B&iunler,  Vol.  iii. 
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The  diseaae  prevailed  in  its  most  yimlent  form  all  over  Europe  in  1496 ; 
and  it  justly  created  universal  alarm,  as  it  attacked  at  the  source  of  life 
all  classes  of  people,  .sparing  neither  crowned  heads  nor  cardinals.  The 
armj  of  Charles  YIII.  carried  the  disease  back  with  it  after  the  conquest 
of  Naples ;  and  in  France  it  was  named  the  Neapolitan  disease ;  while 
other  countries  out  of  compliment  to  that  gallant  nation  christened  it 
Morbus  GalUcus,  Fracastorius  called  it  syphilis  in  his  classical  poem.* 
Thskt  the  epidemic  broke  out  after  1493  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  the  two 
forms  of  enthetic  disease  had  long  existed,  and  were  contagious  in  Europe  ; 
they  both  became  very  prevalent  among  the  profligate  after  the  Crusades. 
The  old  disease  probably  bore  the  same  relation  to  epidemic  syphilis  as 
summer  bears  to  Asiatic  cholera.  Sprengelf  exaggerates  the  effects  of  the 
Crusades  on  the  morality  of  the  male  population,  as  he  certainly  exagge- 
rates one  of  its  causes,  when  he  says  that  ^^  alors  on  comptaii  presgue 
generalement  sept  femmes  contre  un  seul  hommer  His  authorities  are 
good  for  asserting  tibat  convents  were  multiplied  ;  and  that  the  manners  of 
the  inmates  under  the  control  of  the  church  were  by  no  means  unexcep- 
tionable. He  signalizes  the  religious  order  of  Fontevrand,  the  Filles  Dieuj 
the  secular  order  of  Femmes  ambulantes,  who  resorted  to  cities  where 
fairs,  diets,  and  councils  were  held,  and  waited  upon  the  clergy  under  the 
name  of  belles  femmes.  The  church  or  the  magistrates  had  the  surveil- 
lance also  of  the  numerous  houses  of  ill-fame,  which  down  to  the  days  of 
Luther  were,  Sprengel  asserts,  as  numerous  as  the  inns  of  his  day.  In 
South wark  the  houses  under  their  lord,  anciently  eighteen  in  number,  were 
reduced  to  twelve  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  Provence  women  chose 
their  own  mistress  (abbadesso)  ;  in  Southwark  they  had  a  master  who 
held  under  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  regulations  offer  the  first  re- 
corded traces  of  an  attempt  in  England  to  suppress  the  dread  disease, 
even  then,  before  the  Spanish  importatioo,  called  perilous.  W.JBeckett,  a 
surgeon,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society,^ 
says:  ''I  find  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1162  divers  constitutions 
**  relating  to  the  lordship  of  Winchester,  being  also  confirmed  by  the 
**  King,  were  to  be  kept  for  ever,  according  to  the  old  custom  that  had 
**  been  time  out  of  mind."  No  stewholder  to  keep,  it  was  enjoined, 
any  diseased  woman.  The  Title  of  a  Book  written  on  vellum  about  the 
year  1450,  and  preserved  in  the  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  **  whose 
*'  palace  was  situated  on  the  Bankside  near  the  stews,"  runs  thus : — **  The 
'*  Ordinances,  Rules,  and  Customs  as  well  for  the  salvation  of  Man's  Life, 
*^  as  for  to  eschew  many  Mischiefs  and  Inconveniences  that  daily  be  like 
"  there  for  to  fall  out  *  *  *."  Under  the  article  De  his  qui  custodiunt 
mulieres  habentes  nefandam  infimUtatemy  the  stewholders  had  to  pay  the 
lord  a  fine  for  each  offence  of  100  shillings.  This  was  the  English 
Institution.  The  French  system  existed  in  Avignon  in  1347  ;  in  ^^^^ 
city  il  etait  d^usage  de  faire  visiter  les  filles  tons  les  samedis  par  un 
chirurgien,^ 

It  is  difiicult  now  to  understand  how  the  church  could  be  mixed  up  with 
such  an  institution ;  but  in  the  East  as  religion  made  the  slaughter  of 


*  Fracastorius,  1 483-1 553,  was  named  by  Paul  m.  physician  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
He  predicted  that  the  plague  would  speedily  attack  that  city,  and  to  the  great  satisfiMstion 
of  the  Pontiff,  indnoed  the  Council  to  go  to  Bologna  in  April  1 547.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  school  of  Latin  poets  that  flourished  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  He  describes  the 
reigning  disease,  and  commemorates  in  a  typical  case  the  death  of  a  young  man  that  liyed 
on  the  Oglio  near  Lago  di  Isca  lib.  i.  382-412. 

t  Histoire  de  la  Medecine,  translated  by  Jourdan,  vol  n.  pp.  376-378. 

{  Vols.  XXX.  and  xzzi.  Transactions  of  Royal  Society.  Beckett,  by  an  error  which 
he  shared  with  Sydenham  and  John  Hunter,  assumed  that  the  two  forms  of  entiietic 
disease  were  identical.  He  renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that  many  cases  of  so  called 
leprosy  were  syphilitic. 
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Miimalw  sacrifioe,  it  made  the  services  of  Yentis  worship  ;*  and  the 
heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  versed  then  in  all  the 
tnma  of  human  passions  as  physicians  are  now— despairing  of  their  ex- 
tinodon,  took  into  its  own  hands  in  some  places  their  regulationf .  It  is 
important  even  now  to  note  the  essential  principles  of  the  church  regula- 
tion :  (i)  no  single  woman  had  to  pay  more  than  14c/.  a  week,  or  to  be 
kept  against  her  will  if  she  would  leave  her  sin.  That  was  her  protec- 
tion :  (2)  The  holder  was  "  not  to  keep  open  his  doors  upon  holy  days," 
nor  "  to  keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  perilous  infirmity,"  as  it  was  called. 
That  was  the  protection  of  the  public. 

After  the  Reformation  the  church  ceased  to  exercise  any  but  moral 
control  over  the  sinful.  The  bishops  following  in  the  steps  of  Cranmer 
married. 

Medical  statistics  showed  how  largely  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
navy,  in  peace  even,  is  interfered  with  by  the  two  forms  of  enthetic  disease. 
And  Parliament  established  special  hospitals  and  police  regulations  in 
garrison  and  seaport  towns  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  The 
Acts  of  1866-9  were  no  sooner  in  full  operation  than  they  were  opposed, 
and  in  1870  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  their 
administration  and  operation.  The  evidence  fills  a  folio  volume,  and  is  full 
of  interest.  The  evidence  before  the  Lords  Committee  (1868)  is  of  great 
value.  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  gave  in  returns  to  the  Commission,  showing 
that  the  mean  strength  of  the  army  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
ten  years  1860-9  was  78,276  ;  that  23,707  men  were  admitted  into  hospital 
annually  for  enthetic  disease;  while  the  constant  loss  of  service  was  1J31 
men,  equivalent  to  two  and  a  half  regiments.  Of  1000  strong  303  were 
admitted  annually  for  enthetic  disease  :  20  were  constantly  in  hospital, 
the  sick  in  hospital  firom  all  causes  being  48.  The  returns  of  deaths 
by  syphilis  (in  the  army  are  imperfect,  as  the  slow  secondary  forms  will 
be  carried  out  by  invaliding. 

It  is  probable  for  various  reasons  that  the  civil  population  may  not 
sufier  to  the  same  extent  as  the  young  unmarried  services  ;  but  the  re- 
gistered dead  from  syphilis  during  26  years  X  were  3 1,860  ;  of  whom 
22,269  were  infants  under  one  year  of  age ;  24,253  were  under  five  years 
of  age,  only  95  were  ^"^5'  ^^^  ^^^  women  of  all  ages  after  15  die  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  average  annual  number  down  to  1873  of  deaths 
of  children  under  ij  was  936;  of  adults  289.  The  registered  deaths  in- 
creased during  the  whole  period  ;  in  the  year  1873  the  deaths  by  syphilis 
were  1843  ;  1499  at  ages  under  15,  344  at  adult  ages.  Of  the  adults  166 
were  men,  178  women.  To  the  men's  deaths,  235  deaths  in  that  year 
by  stricture,  generally  consequent  on  gonorrhoea,  must  be  added. 

The  knowledge  of  secondary  syphilitic  diseases  is  more  extended  than  it 
was ;  and  more  cases  are  distinguished ;  still  in  the  present  day  many 
diseases  with  syphilitic  taint  are  returned  by  medical  men  under  local 
diseases.  Sir  William  Jenner  is  of  opinion  that  syphilis  stands  very  high 
among  the  most  fatal  diseases  that  we  have  in  this  country  ;  with  this 
Sir  James  Paget  agrees  substantially ;  "  it  would  be  very  diificult,"  he 
says,  "  to  overstate  the  damage  that  syphilis  does  to  the  population."§ 

The  Royal  Conmiission  go  explicitly  against  ^^  periodical  examination  ;" 
which  cannot  be  sustained  over  these  islands ;  while  they  would  commit 
offenders  to  certified  hospitals,  and  retain  them  until  they  had  recovered. 


*  See  HerodotQB,  I.,  199. 

t  Ckethe's  ballad  Der  Oott  and  die  Bigadere  is  based  on  the  Hindoo  Faith.    The  Church 
perhaps  felt  like  the  Qod. 

JDer  Gdttliche  IKehelt ;  et  siehet  mit  Freaden. 

Dorch  fides  Veiderben  ein  menschliches  Uerx. 
t  1848-73. 

§  Rvidence  before  Lordi  Committee,  1868,  Q.  1085  <^d  2642. 
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or  at  least  for  three  months.  Under  this  modified  form  the  measure 
should  be  extended  to  London,  and  to  all  the  great  towns  ;  where 
adequate  hospital  accommodation  is  provided  by  the  local  authorities.  If 
this  be  douQ  the  plague  may  not  be  staid  ;  but  it  will  be  reduced  within 
narrow  limits.  And  morality,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  inculcated  by 
higher  agencies  than  enthetic  diseases. 

jSSneadum  Genetrix,  hominum  divumque  voluptas, 
Alma  Venus  * 

herself,  who  sometimes  fled  to  Paphos,  could  scarcely  take  offence  if  her 
wounded  votaries  were  withdrawn  from  conflict ;  nor  could  Mayors  hardly 
for  his  sons  ask  the  State  to  organize  a  universal  armed  surveillance  over 
the  women  of  England. 

Childbibth. — This  is  a  physiological  function  for  which  nature  has 
provided ;  but  nature  is  sometimes  at  fault,  and  here  obstetric  art  steps  in 
with  all  its  modem  resources  to  aid  nature.  The  problems  are  of  the 
highest,  and  their  solution  sometimes  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  child  for 
the  salvation  of  the  mother's  life.  Such  cases  are  rare.  The  midwife  is 
an  old  English  institution;  but  hygienic  as  well  as  obstetric  art  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  to  do  her  duty,  she  has  to  go  through  a  regular  course 
of  instruction,  to  which  any  ordinary  woman  is  equal ;  and  for  this  facili- 
ties must  be  offered  all  over  the  country.  Miss  Nightingale's  Notes  on 
Lying-in  Institutions  should  be  consulted ;  her  sketch  of  a  school  for 
midwives  and  midwifery  nurses  is  quite  practical. 

In  some  parishes  the  delivery  of  a  woman  is  a  domestic  event,  and  only 
a  neighbour  or  relative  is  called  in :  deaths  and  injuries  are  at  times 
the  result  of  mismanagement.  But  many  even  among  the  poor  population 
of  villages  are  attended  by  medical  men  ;  from  30  to  90  per  cent,  are 
attended  by  midwives,  often  ignorant,  often  incompetent,  and  unable  to 
deal  with  any  difficulty.f  In  Wales,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Northern  Counties,  the  mortality  in  childbirth  exceeds  the  average. 

The  introduction  of  the  midwife  or  skilful  accoucheur  by  a  sort  of 
antinomy,  is  attended  with  dangers  to  be  particularly  guarded  against ;  a 
fever  attacks  puerperal  women,  and  that  fever  of  a  most  contagious  kind. 
It  spreads  from  bed  to  bed  in  lying-in  hospitals.  It  is  conveyed  by  the 
nurse,  the  midwife,  the  accoucheur  in  private  houses,  to  other  women,  and 
kills  them.  It  adheres  to  the  clothes,  and  retains  its  fatal  activity  for 
many  days.  Of  this  fever  1138  mothers  died  annually  in  the  25  years 
1848-72.  Recently  in  South  London  a  practitioner,  up  to  the  time  quite 
successful,  attended  7  women;  5  died  between  June  loth  and  19th.  He 
took  every  precaution,  as  he  assured  me,  and  went  away  to  a  watering 
place,  where  ho  lived  for  a  month  in  one  of  the  best  hotels.  After  his 
return,  the  fifth  woman  he  attended  died.  Washing  in  disinfectants,  and 
change  of  dress  are  properly  practised.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  absolute 
safety  except  in  abstention  for  a  time  from  midwifery  practice ;  nor  can 
accoucheurs  safely  attend  patients  suffering  from  erysipelas,  or  scarlet 
fever,  which  conmiunicate  puerperal  diseases  as  fatal  as  the  fever .| 

In  Wales  (1873)  to  10,000  births,  21  mothers  died  of  puerperal  fever, 
chiefiy  from  infection ;  35  died  of  the  other  casualties  of  childbirth,  some 
of  them  from  bad  midwifery  ;  in  London  the  corresponding  deaths  are 
28  and  24,  the  fever  being  more,  the  casualties  less  prevalent. 

Local  diseases. — The  body  is  a  confederation  of  organs ;  some  of  which 
may  be  out  of  order  for  an  indefinite  time  without  causing  death.    The  brain, 

*  Lucretius. 

t  Report  of  Committee  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  londoo,  1870.  See  Trans., 
vol.  xi ;  and  Registrar  General^s  34th  Report,  pp.  335-229. 

X  Report  of  a  remarkable  discussion  at  the  Medico-Chimrgical  Society,  opened  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  in  Medical  Journals,  1875. 
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senses,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  limbs,  joints,  and  skin  have 
all  their  respective  infirmities,  which  demand  special  hygienic  treatment  ; 
their  several  dangers  emerge  at  different  ages,  which  are  designated  in  the 
tables. 

Some  local  diseases  are  more  prevalent  than  others  in  particular  places, 
and  the  present  series  will  enable  hygienic  inquirers  to  prosecute  the 
studies  opened  by  Mr.  Haviland,  and  illustrated  by  an  interesting  series 
of  coloured  maps,  showing  the  relative  prevalence  of  heart  disease  in  every 
District  of  England  and  Wales. 

Crmcs. — ^Tbe  sites  of  cities  have  an  important  influence  on  their 
saiabrity.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  foundations  are  above  the 
seas  and  rivers  at  flood  level.  They  should  not  be  in  the  midst  of  marshes. 
Cities  want  pure  water  daily,  and  ready  means  of  getting  rid  of  fluid  and 
solid  refuse.  Still  they  must,  nearly  all  of  them,  be  situated  conveniently 
for  conmierdal  or  manufacturing  purposes,  otherwise  they  could  not  com- 
mand the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life ;  and  in  such  cases  should  the 
sites  be  unfavourable  their  disadvantages  may  be  lessened  if  not  obviated 
by  art  The  metropolis,  naturally  the  home  of  the  intellect,  the  wealth, 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  Empire,  has  its  temples,  palaces,  and  grand 
public  buildings  ;  and  it  has  besides,  out  of  regard  to  its  own  safety  and 
greatness,  houses  suitable  to  the  families  of  workmen.  Tt  has  hospitals  for 
the  sick  poor ;  homes  for  the  infirm  ;  refuges  for  the  casually  unfortunate  ; 
places  of  reclusion  for  the  insane.  But  it  requires  no  harbours  for  criminals ; 
no  rookeries  for  the  wilfully  idle,  drunken,  and  degraded.  It  does  not  want 
tliem ;  they  infest  its  pure  population  with  vermin,  and  zymotic  diseases  ; 
it  only  accepts  as  fellow  citizens  tbo  men  who  consent  to  abide  by  its 
hygienic  laws.  The  other  cities  of  the  Empire  have  all  their  distinct 
functions  ;  and  they  are  all  equally  bound  to  provide  for  their  own  salubrity. 

If  they  cannot  all  be  such  model  cities  as  Dr.  Richardson  eloquently 
sketches  in  his  Uygieay  they  can  in  many  ways  approach  its  essential 
outlines. 

'llie  value  of  land  increases  so  rapidly  in  the  midst  of  flourishing  cities 
that  families  are,  by  the  rise  of  ground  rents,  driven  out  of  old  haunts. 
Railways,  coaches,  and  omnibuses  enable  many  of  the  middle  classes 
to  live  in  the  open  suburbs,  although  rents  there  are  high  and  food  is  dear ; 
but  workmen  are  put  to  many  straits,  and  their  families  are  crowded  in 
old  dilapidated  houses.  The  evil  is  great,  and  it  seriously  aflects  the  public 
health,  as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  pointed  out.  The  recent 
Act  will  enable  the  municipalities  of  large  cities  to  deal  with  this  evil.* 
It  gives  them  power  to  take  possession  of  unhealthy  property,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  on  it  of  healthy  dwellings.  The  Shaftesbury  Estate, 
the  Peabody  Trust,  and  some  of  the  excellent  building  corporations  will  con- 
tribute by  their  energy,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  to  the  success  of  the 
national  undertaking  to  provide  industrious  workmen  with  decent  dwel- 
lings at  first  cost. 

If  young  municipalities  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  acquire,  as  the  City 
and  Companies  of  London  did,  possession  of  part  of  the  municipal  land, 
they  can,  as  ground  landlords,  regulate  the  kind  of  buildings  most  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  at  the  same  time  fit)m  the  rise  of 
ground  rents  relieve  the  rates.  Should  they,  in  addition,  from  the  first 
undertake  the  supply  of  gas  and  of  water  at  the  rates  now  charged  in 
London,  no  other  rates  would  be  needed  of  any  kind  for  sewers,  streets, 
police,  elementary  education,  or  science  and  art  schools.  The  rising  rents 
and  the  two  rates  would  provide  ample  funds  for  public  purposes. 

West  and  north  of  the  City  land  is  increasing  every  year  in  value.  Much 
of  the  ground  of  the  metropolis  is  in  large  estates  belonging  to  landlords  on 


*  Artisans  Dwelliogs,  38  &  39  Vict  c.  36. 
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whose  enlightened  patriotism  the  country  can  with  confidence  count. 
They  have  the  power  of  doing  more  in  the  way  of  providing  healthy 
dwellings  for  artisans  and  men  of  small  means  than  many  municipalities. 

In  laying  out  new  streets,  as  ^well  as  in  opening  up  old  hlocks  of  houses, 
the  importance'  of  depresssing  density  of  population  within  definite  limits 
must  be  kept  constancy  inview.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  supplying 
pure  air  grow  insuperable  in  crowded  courts,  cellars,  and  houses.  Orna- 
mental parks,  planted  squares,  open  playgrounds,  and  wide  streets  to  catch 
the  sunlight,  or  to  carry  the  breezes  into  every  quarter,  will  conduce  to  the 
health  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  town.  The  grand  architectural  effects 
of  the  narrow  lofty  streets  of  the  Continent  are  not  to  be  desired ;  they  will 
be  dearly  purchased  by  an  unhealthy  population^ 

The  Dead. — Embalming,  cremation,  inhumation ;  vaults,  churchyards, 
cemeteries,  urns. —  Embalming  seeks  to  meet  the  fond  wishes  of  men 
who  have  lost  any  beloved  object ;  but  the  attempts  to  preserve  the  body 
perennially  after  life  has  fled  have  hitherto  proved  failures.  Nature 
forbids  it.  The  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king  is  a  sorry  spectacle. 
Morini's  petrified  bodies  are  not  pleasant  to  look  at.  Cremation  has 
recently  been  proposed  in  Italy  by  Brunetti  of  Padua,  and  in  England 
by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who  describes  its  advantages.*  In  the  case  of 
deaths  by  plague,  small-pox,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  zymoses, 
cremation,  no  doubt,  destroys  for  ever  the  germs  of  disease,  and  restores 
the  organic  elements  to  the  atmosphere.  Flame  is  the  last  visible  state  ; 
the  ashes  are  collected  in  the  funeral  urn.  Burning  the  body  was  once 
common  among  the  Aryan  nations.  Germans,  Tacitus  says,  burnt  their 
dead,f  as  the  Hindoos  do ;  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  funerals  by  fire 
figure  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  who  describe  them  in  grand 
epic  pictures.  Sylla  was  burnt,  so  was  Julius  Csesar.  Modern  science 
offers  methods  quite  unknown  to  the  ancients  for  converting  the  elements 
of  the  body,  not  quite  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia  (Sir  Henry 
Thompson's,  CO2  ;  HO ;  NH3),  and  white  ashes,  but  into  simple  elements 
or  inorganic  compounds.  Sir  Henry  saw  two  bodies  reduced  in  a  rever- 
berating furnace  to  pure  ashes ;  one  of  47  lbs.  weight  in  twenty-five, 
another  of  140  lbs.  weight  in  fifty  minutes.  There  was  no  trace  of  odour. 
The  Siemens'  furnace  produced  a  still  more  rapid  reduction.  A  body  of 
227  lbs.  weight  placed  in  a  smooth,  almost  polished  cylinder,  heated  to 
upwards  of  1100°  centigrade,  was  reduced  to  invisible  gases  and  5  lbs.  of 
ashes  in  fifty-five  minutes.  Sir  Henry  had  his  plan  before  him,  and 
shows  incidentally  that  cremation,  instead  of  adding  to,  might  diminish  by 
something  like  a  million  sterling  the  annual  loss  by  earth-burial  in  London 
alone.  It  is  not  necessary  to  verify  his  calculations.  There  is  certainly 
economy  in  time  and  land ;  but  the  Romans  showed  how  costly  cremation 
might  be  made.  Nero,  it  was  said,  spent  as  much  incense  on  the  funeral 
of  Popptea  as  Arabia  produced  in  a  year.|  The  ultimate  result  in  the 
cemetery  and  the  crematory  is  the  same  :  the  body  is  converted  into  what 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  elements  ;  in  the  one  case  by  slow  decay 
and  filtration  through  air,  earth,  and  water  in  5,  10,  or  100  years;  in  the 
other  in  60  minutes  through  flame.  Religious  rites  are  provided  for  in 
the  outlines  Sir  Henry  Thompson  sketches.  But  the  outlines  have  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  skilful  to  satisfy  the  mind.  What  the  plan  presumes  is, 
that  the  body  is  taken  to  the  Hall  of  Cremation ;  that  after  religious 
services,  either  at  the  house  or  the  church,  or  the  chapel,  or  the  Hall 
itself,  the  light  car  bears  it  gently  away  from  sight  by  silent  mechanism, 
in  costumes  suitable  to  the  child,  the  woman,  the  man,  and  to  the  taste 

*  Contemporary  Review,  1874,  for  January,  February,  March. 

t  TadtuSyGkrmania,  27.  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Hydrotaphia — Um  Burial — in  his  works. 

tPKny,  la;  41. 
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of  the  time  and  the  ooDntrj.  In  the  Italian  manner  —  the  best  —  the 
maiden's  body  in  white  robes^  and  strewed  with  fresh  flowers,  passes  off 
under  a  yeil,  or  through  a  cloud  of  incense  amidst  music  —  not  into  the 
graTO— not  to  the  vault,  ^  to  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes 
in,"  hot  through  the  flames — direct  into  the  Heavens.  Two  adjuncts  to 
the  Hall  of  Cremation  would  be  of  striking  advantage.  Where  it  was 
desired,  the  body,  on  its  way  from  the  last  view  of  friends,  might  be  passed 
into  a  chamber  to  skilful  experts,  who  could  ascertain  whether  life  might 
bj  any  means  be  resuscitated ;  and  then,  at  the  wish  of  the  friends,  the 
parts  might  be  inspected  without  danger  to  the  medical  attendant,  and 
with  every  microscopical  and  chemical  appliance  handy.  The  body  could 
here  also,  at  the  instance  of  a  magistrate,  be  examined  by  a  practised 
medical  jurist.  With  a  preliminary  visit  to  the  body,  and  an  official 
certificate  from  the  appointed  medical  health  officer  where  no  certificate 
had  been  given  by  a  medical  attendant,  secret  poisoning  would  become 
much  more  difficidt  and  rarer  than  it  is  now  with  the  power  of  disin- 
terring the  dead. 

Mr.  Holland,  Medical  Inspector  of  Burials,  who  has  had  great  official 
experience  in  graveywds,  combats  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  doctrines  in  an 
able  article,*  and  elicits  a  keen  reply.  Mr.  Holland  reminds  his  readers 
that  cemeteries  exist ;  and  contends  that  the  *^  real  danger  from  a  well' 
**  situated  and  weU-managed  cemetery,  large  in  proportion  to  the  number 
**'  of  its  burials,  is  not  greater  than  from  a  well-managed  railway." 
Burial  of  the  dead  has  more  powerful  advocates  than  Mr.  Holland; — 
Centuries  of  European  usage.  Custom,  and  Fashion.  In  Greece  and  Rome, 
slaves  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  buried,  the  bulk  of  them  in  pits. 
Cremation  was  reserved  for  the  great  even  among  the  Germans.f  In  India, 
cremation  is  not  the  prevailing  practfce.l 

The  English  churchyard  in  the  country  seems  a  natural  resting-place 
for  the  population  of  all  ranks ;  and  in  past  ages,  when  interments  were 
rare  and  graves  were  not  reopened,  could  have  had  no  sensibly  bad  efiect 
on  health.  Green  hillocks  covered  the  remains  of  the  labourer  and  the 
artisan,  marble  monuments  the  rich ;  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  old 
lay  buried  in  one  common  earth.  That  pilgrims  should  wend  to  the 
tombs  of  Shakespeare  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  Bacon  in  St.  Albans,  Byron  in 
Hucknall,  Bums  in  Dumfries,  Wordsworth  in  Grasmere,  is  as  natural  as 
that  th^  should  visit  the  monuments  of  kings  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
of  wamors  in  St.  Paul's.  Gray  threw  a  hido  of  poetry  over  the  English 
churchyard.  But  on  visiting  churchyards  now  in  populous  villages  their 
charm  is  found  to  be  fast  vanishing ;  the  graves  are  thick,  are  often 
reopened ;  the  stones  are  ugly  and  sinking.  Nothing  can  look  more  sad 
and  desolate  in  the  rain  than  these  dank  plots.  In  such  churchyards  no 
Dissenter  could  desh*e  to  rest. 

Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  a  Royal  Commission,  recently  drew 
terrible  pictures  of  the  vaults  and  churchyards  of  London.  The  conse- 
crated earth  had  lost  its  sanctity  in  putrid  odours.  Burial  was  forbidden 
in  churchyards  as  a  rule ;  and  some  of  them  are  now  sweet  flower-gardens. 
Cemeteries  surround  London.  Yet  even  there  they  are  no  longer  safe, 
and  are  every  year  assuming  alarming  proportions ;  they  not  only  pollute 
the  waters,  but  exhale  noxious  vapours  from  the  graves. 


*  Contemportrj  Review,  February  1874. 

t  OennADia,  27.  Funenun  nulla  ambitio  :  id  solum  obtervatur,  ut  corpora  cletrorwm 
vircrmm  eertii  fignif  cremeutur.  Struem  rogi  nee  vestibus  neo  odoribns  comulant: 
■u  cniqiie  arma,  qnorandam  igni  et  equus  a^jioitnr.    Sei^lcnim  cespet  erigit. 

t  la  the  city  of  Bombay,  11,591  bodies  were  buried,  4,143  burnt,  and  980  were 
exposed  to  the  birds  in  the  year  1871.— Eeport  on  Sanita^  Improrements  in  India, 
1873,  page  aoo. 
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Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  in  three  able  letters  to  the  Times,^  has  enume- 
rated the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  inhumation,  and  has  suggested 
many  manifest  improvements,  some  of  which,  when  the  question  is  under- 
stood, will  probably  be  adopted.  The  body  is  now  kept  in  the  house  until 
putrefaction  begins,  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  restless  ferments  and 
insects  in  the  air ;  it  is  then  *^  screwed  up"  in  a  coffin,  where  its  corruption 
goes  on  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  and  the  coffin  is  buried  sometimes  in  wet 
clay  and  sometimes  over  other  coffins  in  graves  opened  at  intervals  under 
the  faces  of  mourners,  standing  bare-headed  both  in  the  chill  colds  of 
winter  and  in  the  heats  of  summer.  Thus,  if  the  fatal  disease  is  infectious,  the 
source  of  infection  is  retained  where  it  can  do  harm  ;  in  the  Irish  wake  this 
is  especially  seen ;  the  momning  coaches  are  mayhap  infected  indirectly  ; 
the  gathering  round  the  grave  or  vault  is  perilous  in  one  way  to  the  young, 
in  another  to  the  old ;  and  the  products  of  disease,  or  the  decaying  substances 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  find  their  way,  in  the  end,  into  the  wells,  the 
sewers,  the  air  of  populous  cities.  Passing  through  loose  earth  the  organic 
molecules  are  generally  oxidised,  but  not  always.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  germs  of  disease  are  easily  destructible  by  the  re-agents  of  the  earth  ; 
but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  the  whole  of  the  body  is  gradually 
transmuted.  Some  of  the  corporal  elements  remain  as  mould,  some  are 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  rest,  by  a  roundabout  way,  lose  themselves  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Haden  describes  what  he  saw  in  1868  in  the  burial  ground  of 
St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  before  its  contents  had  been  removed  to  liford  to 
make  way  for  the  new  viaduct.  The  bodies  buried  in  the  plague-pit, 
without  coffins,  had  disappeared  ;  those  in  broken  coffins  were  reduced  to 
*'  a  little  ordinary  earth,  corresponding  chiefly  to  the  extraneous  matters 
**  which  had  accompanied  the  interment,  and  occasionally,  not  always,  a  few 
"  bones.  Nothing  more.  The  body  itself  had  disappeared."!  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  his  description  of  the  ghastly  contents,  either  of  intact 
coffins,  lead  or  wood,  in  the  earth,  or  in  graves  lined  with  brick.  The 
fact  to  note  is,  that  in  contact  with  the  earth  the  body  disappears, 
Mr.  Haden  says,  in  five  or  at  most  six  years,  the  time  varying  necessarily 
in  clay,  chalk,  and  sand.  Not  to  imprison  the  human  elements  in  '<  cold 
obstruction,"  he  suggests  the  use  of  a  coffin  (which  he  reminds  us  is  from 
the  Greek  Ko^ivoi,  properly  translated  a  twig-basket,  or  pannier)  "  of  some 
"  light  permeable  material,  such  as  wicker  or  lattice-work,  open  at  the  top, 
''  and  filled  in  with  any  fragrant  herbaceous  matters  that  happened  to  be 
"  most  readily  obtainable.  A  layer  of  ferns  or  mosses  for  a  bed,  a  bundle 
^'  of  sweet  herbs  for  a  pillow,  and  as  much  as  it  would  still  contain  after 
"  the  body  had  been  gently  laid  in  it  of  any  ai'omatic  or  flowering  plant  for 
"  a  coverlet— such  a  covering,  in  short,  as,  while  it  protected  the  body  from 
''  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  earth  as  eflectually  as  the  stoutest  oak, 
"  would  yet  not  prevent  its  resolution."  He  simplifies  the  preparations  for 
the  funeral  so  as  to  occupy,  soothe,  not  harass  the  ftunily  ;  and  conveys  the 
body  to  the  cemetery  by  railway  or  river  forty  hours  after  death  to  rest  ten 
years  in  undisturbed  dissolution.  The  mode  of  burial  is  worked  out  in 
some  detaiL  The  number  of  bodies  to  be  buried  annually  in  Greater 
London  is  90,000,  and  the  number  is  increasing  ;  so  that  looking  at  the  state 
of  the  existing  cemeteries  and  their  exhalations,  new  cemeteries  will 
be  required.  Mr.  Haden  in  the  lowlands  of  Essex  and  Kent  sees  good 
sites ;  "  the  broad  and  silent  river "  to  be  "  our  Appian  way."    If  the 


*  Pabliahed  separately,  by  Macmillan,  1875. 

t  Earth  to  Earth  ;  a  plea  for  a  change  of  system  10  our  burial  of  the  dead  ;  by 
F.  8.  HadeD,  F.R.C.S.  See  also  the  works  and  papers  of  Mr.  Walker,  Dr.  Waller 
Lewis,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  a  good  summary  of  the  researches  of  Orfila  and  other  FreQch 
writers  in  the  Pictionary  of  Hygiene  by  Tardieu. 
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Engiiflh  people  believed  that  the  soul  could  not  enter  paradise  until  the 
bodj  was  interred  thej  would  wish,  with  Patrodus,  for  quick  burial : 

"  Hasten  my  funeral  rites,  that  I  may  pass 
"  Through  Hades*  gates."* 

All  that  is  not  their  belief  they  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  retaining  the 
body  for  various  reasons ;  and  this  habit  is  an  obstacle  at  the  outset  to  the 
new  system.  It  may  in  time  be  overcome,  as  it  is  already  on  the  continent, 
in  these  islands ;  when  friends  see  that  by  laying  the  lifeless  corpse  in 
a  fresh  grave  a  few  hours  after  death,  they  often  save  it  from  putrefac- 
tion ;  porous  earth,  eremacausis — dry  decay — usually  converting  it  slowly 
into  its  elements.  Against  the  dread  of  being  buried  alive — ^if  buried  early — 
the  most  timid  will  be  fortified  by  the  assurance  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
so  eminent  as  Burrows,  Fergusson,  Gull,  Jenner,  Paget,  and  Watson, 
**"  that  the  signs  of  death  are  as  certain  aft;er  a  few  hours'  suspension  of 
**  the  vital  functions  as  they  can  be  after  many  days."  It  would,  they  add, 
be  a  matter  of  r^ret  if  *^  groundless  fears  ♦  *  *  should  hinder,  for  a 
^  moment,  the  adoption  of  an  improvement  in  our  social  system,  the  import- 
•*  ance  of  which  cannot  be  overrated.''^ 

Mr.  Haden  believes  that  a  thousand  acres  of  land  will  afford  decorous 
burial  to  a  hundred  thousand  bodies  of  all  ages  every  year  for  ever  on  the 
plan  he  has  sketched,  the  bodies  being  all  dissolved  in  less  time  than  ten 
years  X  after  interment  in  single  graves  on  which  the  earth  covered  with 
fragrant  herbs  and  flowering  shrubs  presses  lightly.  This  involves  neces- 
sarily the  absence  of  tombstones  over  the  body  for  any  longer  term  than 
ten  years,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  existing  usage.  The 
grave  will  not  be  the  monument ;  which  may  be  lodged  in  the  cemetery  or 
elsewhere  ;  in  the  church,  or  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  any  parish,  county, 
or  metropolitan  Santa  Croce,  This  question  of  no  small  dehcacy  is  discussed 
in  its  various  bearings  by  Groethe,  in  one  of  his  philosophical  romances, § 
where  a  leading  character  places  the  grave-stones  along  the  church,  levels 
the  hillocks,  and  sows  the  ground  with  fragrant  clovers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  gravestones  originated  there  was  no 
national  r^^tration  :  and  that  in  the  present  day,  while  portraits  of  great 
artistic  merit  can  be  commanded  by  the  rich,  and  photography  preserves 
the  features  of  the  poor  as  they  lived,  the  name,  age,  place,  and  date  of 
the  death  of  every  Englishman  are  recorded  in  registers,  to  be  preserved 
in  perpetuity. 

Dr.  Parkes,  the  author  of  the  best  work  on  Hygiene  in  any  language, 
points  out  all  the  difficulties  of  burial  in  populous  cities,  and  dwells  on  the 
dangers  of  overcharged  churchyards  and  urban  cemeteries.  He  admits  the 
advantages  of  cremation,  but  suggests  that  maritime  nations  might  find  it 
at  some  time  preferable  to  bury  man  in  the  ocean  ;  to  let  the — 

hammock-shroud 
Drop  in  his  wide  and  wandering  grave. 

This  form  of  burial  is  already  in  use.  The  sea  is  the  too  frequent  grave 
of  onr  gallant  seamen,  of  sailors  in  the  merchant  service,  and  of  hapless 
emigrants. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Mr.  Haden  contend  that  their  several  systems 
have  great  advantages  on  the  side  of  economy  as  well  as  safety.  Funerals 
now  cost  in  the  United  Kingdom  seven  or  eight  millions  a  year,  and  while 


*  Derby.    "  gloomy*'  is  omitted  before  "  gates  "  as  it  is  not  in  the  original : 

Ooirrc  fu  Srri  T<ix<<^<h  ir^Aos  'AtSao  irtp^icv. 

liiadf  xxiii.,  71. 
t  Earth  to  Earth,  pp.  43-4. 

{  Some  of  the  ancients  professed  to  know  a  stone  that  consumed  the  body  (*'  exceptU 
tUmiibns  ")  in  forty  days,— hence  the  name,  sarcophagus  (flesh-eater). — Fliny,  Kat  Hist, 
36;  37.    Orfila,  an  eminent  chemist,  conducted  a  series  of  researches  on  the  decay  of 
bodies  in  difiSerent  kinds  of  earth.    He  sets  down  two  or  three  years  as  an  average  term. 
$  Elective  Aflinities. — Die  Wahlverwandschaften.    Part  a.,  cap.  i. 
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much  may  possibly  be  saved  on  either  plan  in  ceremonial  and  in  coffins^  it 
is  not  likdy  that  the  expenditure  on  monumental  art  wiU  be  reduced  in  the 
present  age  by  affluent  families.  It  is,  however,  to  be  r^rettedthat  persons 
of  narrow  means  are  induced  by  custom  to  incur  great  expense  even  at 
a  moment  when  the  chief  source  of  income  is  dried  up.  Grcothe  profoundly 
remarks,  that  portraits  of  the  dead  are  their  best  memorials :  and  that 
they  at  times  regard  us  almost  reproachfully,  as  they  remind  us  how 
much  we  failed  to  do  for  the  absent  and  lost  when  present  and  Jiving. 
Nations  as  well  as  families  too  often  dishonour  the  living  and  glorify  the 
dead  :  so  anything  that  detaches  from  the  grave  and  lifts  them  above  it  is 
laudable.  The  good  men  do  is  their  eternal  monument :  and  its  survival 
their  highest  reward.  Service  to  the  living  is  true  devotion  to  the  dead. 
Diminution  of  the  cost  of  fnnerab  by  new  methods  can  but  be  a  national  gain« 
To  another  kind  of  economy  importance  is  attached  by  the  advocates  of 
cremation.  The  body,  say  they,  is  required ;  it  cannot  be  spared  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Nature  ^<  destines  the  material  elements  of  my  body," 
an  eloquent  writer  exclaims,  ^'  to  enter  the  vegetable  world  on  purpose  to 
^'  supply  another  animal  organism  which  takes  my  place.  She  wants  me, 
^  and  I  must  go.  *  *  *  Shall  her  riches  be  hid  in  earth  to  corrupt, 
^'  and  bear  no  present  fruit ;  or  be  utilised  without  loss  of  time,  value,  and 
"  interest,  for  the  benefit  of  starving  survivors  ?' 

Now  Nature  is  not  quite  in  such  need.  The  average  weight  of  the  body 
is  set  down  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  at  72  lbs.,  and  taking  the  population 
of  the  world  at  1 200  millions,  and  the  annual  deaths  at  40  millions,  the 
yearly  amount  to  be  given  up  by  cremation  to  the  earth  is  459803  tons ; 
to  the  air  1,239,821  tons  ;  to  the  earth  and  air  1,285,714  tons.*  But  this 
last  sum  is  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  atmosphere,  whose  weight, 
reckoned  at  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,^  is  on  a  square  mile  4t  the  sea 
level  26,882,743  tons :  and  the  superficies  of  the  earth  being  196,862,256 
square  miles,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  59292,197,434 
millions  of  tons:  of  which  2,116,879  millions  of  tons  consist  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  law  of  the  difPusion  of  gases  is  such  that  every  gas  is  difiused 
as  if  no  other  gas  existed  ;  the  other  gases  only  retarding  the  diffusion  ; 
so  that  carbonic  acid  given  off  pure  &om  a  funeral  pyre  at  any  point  of 
the  earth  flies  away  in  every  direction  ;  and  equilibrium  is  so  strictly  pre- 
served that  at  nearly  every  point  the  proportion  carbonic  acid  bears  to  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  the  same,  although  living  as  well 
as  dead  animals  and  fires  are  discharging,  and  vegetables  are  absorbing  it 
continually.  The  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  aqueous  vapor  once  thrown 
by  cremation  into  the  atmospheric  ocean  50  miles  deep,  covering  the 
196,862,256  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  f  has  little  chance  of  ever 
constituting  again  any  integral  part  of  any  Englishman  living  in  these 
islands.  Nor  would  the  mass  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic 
acid  supplying  the  animal  kingdom  be  sensibly  reduced  if  the  animals  and 
men  in  the  world  were  all,  as  in  Egypt,  embedmed  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  economy  of  gases  is  of  little  weight.  The  scantier  phosphates  of  bone 
and  brain  are  retained  by  both  the  rival  methods ;  but  more  organic  matter 
is  left  in  the  ground  by  perfect  inhumation  than  can  ever  be  returned  to  it 
after  perfect  cremation.    Inhumation  saves  up  soil. 

In  comparing  the  two  methods,  their  cost  in  ceremonial  and  monu- 
ments may  be  set  down  as  equal ;  it  may  be  either  great  er  small ;  but 
the  indispensable  outlay  in  inhumation  and  cremation  will  differ  to  an 
extent  that  experience  alone  can  determine.  On  the  side  of  the  Public 
Health  cremation  has  the  best  of  it :  it  destroys  the  germs  of  zymotic 


*  Sir  Henry  Thompson  makes  the  mean  weight  of  the  ashes  2*57  Ihs.,  of  the  whole 
hody,  7  a  lbs.  Mr.  W.  Eassie^  C.£.»  in  his  *'  Cremation  of  the  Dea^d,"  p.  114,  says  Uie 
quantity  of  the  ashes  left  from  a  body  of  arerage  weight  is  accurately  gtyen  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson.    The  ashes  of  a  lady,  aged  a6,  weighed  3  *  75  lbs. 

t  Barlow,  aa  deduced  from  Laplace. 
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difiemses,  of  offence,  and  of  cormption  at  once.  It  is  especially  suitable  to 
the  dead  bj  epidemical  diseases.  The  present  abuses  of  a  barbarous  burial 
system  must  cease.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  well-devised  inhumatiou 
and  perfected  cremation  should  not  go  on  side  by  side ;  the  one  or  the 
other  being  adopted  so  as  to  meet  the  exigency  of  each  case,  creed,  place, 
and  cHmate.  Habits  change  slowly,  and  if  triids  are  made  experience  will 
decide.  Neither  of  the  systems  when  once  in  use  will  excite  in  common 
minds  more  repugnance,  than  nature,  desiring  her  creatures  to  love  life, 
has  thrown  oyer  the  contemplation  of  dissolution.  Some  will  prefer  a  house 
of  rest  in  the  earth  ;  others  a  home  in  the  sky.  It  is  easily  conceivable 
that  a  woman  of  refined  mind  might  choose  cremation  to  escape  what  she 
dreads  of  worms,  mould,  eremacausis,  putrefieiction,  or  any  kind  of  pro&nation. 

The  question  of  interment  is  as  the  population  increases  becoming 
every  day  more  urgent ;  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  sectarian  grievance  : 
it  is  a  prime  question  of  public  health.  Churchyards  infect  cities.  Burial 
nniBt  be  shorn  of  its  dangers.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  throw  all  the  blame 
of  existing  abuses  on  undertakers.  Their  occupation  is  not  attractive  ;  it 
is  unhealthy.  They  do  very  fairly  what  they  are  required  to  do  by 
^milies  w1m>  are  swayed  by  &shion.  Nor  is  it  in  England  a  matter  of 
great  reproach  against  the  proprietors  of  cemeteries  that  they  are  '*  trading 
companies ;"  that  is,  companies  which  advance  capital,  and  offer  to  perform 
certain  services  on  certain  terms.  What  would  the  state  of  London  be 
without  its  fourteen  cemeteries,*  some  of  which  are  now  full  ? 

The  day  will  probably  soon  come  when  the  several  municipalities  and 
sanitary  authorities  may,  after  due  inquiry,  and  on  equitable  terms,  relieve 
the  cemeteries  and  yards  of  their  office ;  and  lay  down  such  wise  regu- 
latJODS  as  may  secure  the  decorous,  safe  inhumation,  or  cremation  of  the 
seven  hundred  thousand  bodies  that  fall  victims  to  death  annually  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Health  Insurance. — Sickness  is  not  easily  defined.  It  varies  very 
mu€^  in  degree ;  but  for  practical  purposes  the  line  is  drawn  by  Friendly 
Societies,  police,  army,  navy,  and  by  patients  in  civil  life  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  Such  sickness  as  confines  a  member  to  bed,  called  bedfast 
nckness,  or  at  home  from  work,  a  policeman  from  duty,  a  soldier  or  sailor 
to  hospital,  figures  as  sickness  in  the  respective  returns.  Enthetic  disease 
is  not  recognised  by  the  Friendly  Societies  or  the  police  ;  but  it  swells  the 
sickness  of  the  army  and  navy  returns.  In  civil  life  men  work  and  take 
physic  when  their  ailments  are  slight,  whereas  in  the  public  service  they 
are  sent  to  hospitaL  Women  oftoner  return  themselves  sick  than  men. 
The  sidcness  of  very  young  and  very  old  people  has  not  been  accurately 
determined. 

But  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  in  England  to  one  annual  death 
in  a  body  of  men  two  are  on  an  average  constantly  sufiering  from  sickness  of 
some  severity.  There  are  two  years  of  severe  sickness  on  an  average  to 
one  death.  In  the  police  and  in  some  Friendly  Societies  the  constantly 
sick  to  one  annual  death  are  2*8;  in  the  army  (1873)  at  home  4*2; 
enthetic  disease  will  account  for  the  difference. 

As  there  are  now  700,000  annual  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  may 
be  inferred  that  there  are  1,400,000  constant  sufferers  from  severe  sickness  ; 
and  2,000,000  sufferers  fit)m  such  sickness  as  requires  medical  relief,  or 
throws  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  on  their  funds.  That  would  give 
100  patients  each  to  14,000  hospitals  and  6,000  dispensaries.  The  sickness 
is  of  every  shade  from  the  darkest  mortal  ailments  to  the  lighter  pains  and 
muscular  weaknesses,  and  is  so  related  to  the  mortality  that  the  deaths  and 
sidmess  within  certain  limits  rise  and  fall  together :  thus,  if  the  constantly 

*  Thae  are  alto  twenty-one  groonds  under  Burial  Boards  ;twelTe  with  eight  of  the 
cemeterica  are  within,  nine  wiUi  ^x  cemeteries  are  outside  Registration  London ;  and  in 
London  itself  a  few  churchyards  are  still  in  use. 
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sick  in  the  population  could  be  reduced  from  1,400,000  to  1,050,000,  the 
deaths  could  be  reduced  from  700,000  to  525,000 ;  or  the  annual  mortality 
would  be  reduced  to  the  desired  rate  of  17  in  1000.  The  diminution  of 
human  suffering  keeps  pace  with  the  diminutipn  of  the  death-rate ;  so  do 
the  ineffectives  of  the  working  population  and  the  claims  on  the  funds  of 
Friendly  Societies. 

Sickness  occurs  irregularly  through  a  man's  life  in  attacks  as  they  are 
called ;  still  under  such  a  law  that  there  is  an  average  amount  of  sick- 
time  to  every  death  ;  men  are  also  subject  to  an  average  number  of  attacks 
during  their  lifetime  under  the  same  sanitary  conditions ;  the  liability  of 
adults  to  attacks  of  one  kind  or  other  being  the  same  at  different  ages,  but 
the  fatality  and  the  duration  of  the  illnesses  from  those  attacks  rising 
with  the  advance  of  age  according  to  the  same  laws.* 

It  is  evident  that  these  Societies  are  most  useful  adjuncts  in  sustaining 
health ;  when  the  head  of  the  family  is  disabled  they  supply  him  with 
medical  attendance  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  his  most  urgent  wants. 
And  as  there  is  a  law  of  average  sickness  while  every  man's  life  or  health 
is  uncertain,  they  are  indeed  Friendly  Societies^  and  with  good  manage- 
ment and  proper  Tables  will  confer  all  the  benefits  they  promise.  The 
ordinary  premiums  are  often  inadequate  to  provide  sick-pay — that  is  really 
annuities — ^after  the  age  of  65t;  and  the  societies  do  not  profess  to 
support  the  members  through  chronic  diseases  of  more  than  la  or  18 
months  duration.  Here  the  aid  of  the  fortunate  steps  in  to  help  the 
artisan  and  labourer  in  misfortune.  Under  the  English  Poor  Law  the 
sick  man  in  need  is  provided  with  medical  relief  and  sustenance ;  every 
man's  life  is  insured  against  death  by  starvation,  provided  that,  if  able,  he 
is  willing  to  work.  The  Societies  may  properly  be  strengthened  by 
honorary  members. 

Unhappily  no  community  can,  in  our  present  state,  undertake  to  supply 
all  its  members  with  all  they  want ;  and  if  we  express  in  money  the  price 
of  drink,  food,  heat,  physic,  clothing,  lodging,  cleansing  including  sewerage 
required  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  longest  mean  lifetime  (L)  we  shall  have 
this  equation,  putting  I  for  income : 

where  a;  is  a  fraction  approaching  unity  as  the  full  cost  of  the  commodities 
of  life  fl^proaches  the  income.  Galen  justly  remai'ks  that  there  is  one 
hygiene  for  those  who  can  command  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  another  for 
those  whose  means  are  limited.  To  decide  on  the  comfort  to  be  sacrificed 
with  least  loss  by  the  poor  is  an  important  life  problem  for  the  hygienic 
student. 

The  deaths  in  England  in  the  year  1871  were  514,879;  implying 
1,029,758  persons  constantly  sick  from  diseases  of  some  severity  ;  that  is 
equisd  to  a  number  sufficient  to  fill  10,298  hospitals,  each  containing  100 
beds  always  occupied.  And  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  numbers  are 
sustained  by  an  annual  infiux  of  12,357,096  patients,  ill  a  month  on  an 
average,  of  whom  11,842,217  recover,  514,879  die. 

46,556  persons  died  in  the  year  in  pubhc  institutions — in  hospitals 
13,706,  lunatic  asylums  4097,  workhouses  28,753  ;  and  468,323  died  in 
their  own  homes  or  elsewhere.  Whether  the  patient  in  hospital  or  home 
shall  recover  or  die  oflen  depends  upon  the  medical  attendant. 

Under  the  new  and  judicious  FHendly  Societies  Act  the  sickness  and 
mortality  returns  will  no  doubt  be  so  organised  as  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  nealth  of  different  professions  as  well  as  on  the  finance  of  sickness 
insurance.]; 

♦  Statistics  of  British  Empire,  Vol.  II.,  Article  "  Vital  Sutistics,"  pp.  570^. 

{See  Appendix  to  Begistrar  General's  1 2tb  Report. 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  38eh  &  39th  Vict  ch.  60.,  A.D.  1875. 
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McDiciNE. — ^Descartes  in  his  great  discourse  on  the  method  of  scientific 
discoTeiy  refers  to  medicine  in  a  passage  from  which  this  is  an  extract. 

*  ♦  ♦  "  mais  principalement  aussi  pour  la  conservation  de  la  sant^, 
laquelle  est  sans  doute  le  premier  bien  et  le  fondement  de  tons  les  autres 
biena  de  cette  vie ;  car  meme  I'esprit  depend  si  fort  du  temperament  et 
de  la  disposition  des  organes  du  corps,  que,  s'il  est  possible  de  trouver 
<qaelque  moyen  qui  rende  commun^ment  les  honimes  plus  sages  et  plus 
habiles  qu'ils  n'ont  ete  jusques  ici,  je  crois  que  c'est  dans  la  Medbcine  qu'on 
doit  le  chercher.  ♦  •  •  Je  m'assure  qu*il  n'y  a  personne,  m^me  de  ceux 
qui  en  font  profession,  qui  n'ayoue  que  tout  ce  qu'on  y  sait  n*est  presque 
rien  k  comparaison  de  ce  qui  reste  ^  7  savoir."* 

Medicine  had  great  attractions  for  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  and  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  object  is  to  save  mankind  from 
the  chief  evils  of  life,  and  to  develop  the  highest  faculties  of  human  nature. 
Nothing  stands  between  it  and  the  truth.  It  is  free  to  avail  itself  of  the 
light  of  every  new  science ;  it  is  not  fettered  by  authority  or  precedents ; 
it  deab  with  positive  facts  and  laws  deducible  from  facts.  Descartes  was 
therefore  justified  in  expecting  more  good  from  medicine  than  &om  juris- 
prudence or  even  theology.  And  sdthough  it  is  true  that  medicine  has 
made  incalculable  progress  since  Linacre  translated  Galen's  Hygienic 
Treatise,  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Sydenham  taught 
the  analysis  of  disease,  and  Hunter  extended  the  sphere  of  physiology  over 
the  whole  kingdom  of  nature,  it  is  as  time  now  as  when  Descartes  wrote 
that  what  is  known  in  medicine  is  little  in  comparison  with  what  remains 
to  be  known  :  and  it  may  be  added  that  what  it  has  done  is  little  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  can  yet  do.  In  his  view  medicine  comprehends  a 
knowledge  of  the  forces  and  actions  of  the  bodies  that  environ  us,  to  be 
employed  as  artisans  employ  their  materials,  to  make  men  the  masters 
of  nature  ;  so  that  as  this  knowledge  and  a  knowledge  of  their  causes  are 
acquired  medicine  might  exempt  us  from  an  infinity  of  diseases  both  of 
body  and  mind. 

The  important  infiuence  of  medicine  on  the  health  of  the  community 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  medical  practitioners  are  consulted  in 
all  stages  of  millions  of  cases  of  sickness  occurring  annually ;  and  that 
their  art  is  specially  devoted  to  the  cure  of  disease.  The  public  for  the 
greater  part  consult  them  and  pay  them  fees  in  illness,  as  they  consult 
and  pay  lawyers  in  legal  difficulties.  The  clergy  are  paid  on  a  different 
plan.  So  are  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  army  and  navy ; 
who  have  thus  not  only  attended  the  sick,  but  have  been  consulted  on 
the  maintenance  of  health  ;  and  have  hence  had  opportunities  of  studying 
professionally  hygienic  medicine.  The  salutary  efiects  of  such  an  organi- 
sation are  seen  in  the  works  of  Pringle,  Jackson,  Monro,  Blane,  Lind, 
and  Parkes.  The  army  and  navy  medical  statistical  reports,  due  to  it, 
are  of  the  first  order  of  importance. 

In  the  years  1829-1830  civil  hygiene  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  England. 
In  the  University  of  Paris,  then  one  of  the  first  medical  schools  in 
Europe,  the  course  of  hygiene  by  Andral  was  attended  by  more  than  a 
thousand  students  ;  the  lectures  in  all  branches  of  medicine  being  open 
and  free  to  the  students  of  the  University,  but  not  compulsory.  Villerm^, 
a  conscientious  and  original  inquirer,  Guerry,  and  others,  founded  the 
Annales  d'Hygi^ne.  In  England  hygiene  was  not  taught  at  a  single 
school.  But  students  to  get  diplomas  were  bound  to  attend  other  courses 
and  to  "  walk  the  hospitals."  Hygienic  students  received  no  recognition  ; 
and  if  they  had,  would  never  have  obtained  any  remuneration  for  their 
services,  as  the  public  from  time  immemorial  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
only  paying  fees  when  they  were  suffering  from  disease  or  menaced  by 
death.    Apothecaries  were  paid  for  their  drugs.    No  town  had  a  medical 
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Health  officer.  The  Citj  of  London,  generally  so  well  provided  with  a 
staff  of  officers,  had  to  be  reminded  of  its  deficiency  in  1847  by  the 
Kegistrar-General*  before  it  appointed  Mr.  Simon. 

The  first  emption  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  years  183 1-2  awoke  the 
country  to  its  hygienic  deficiencies  ;  30,924  deaths  by  that  disease  in  the 
principal  towns  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Hefdth,  and  were  tabulated 
by  Sir  David  Barry.f  Inquiries  by  Royal  Conmiissions  and  by  Boards  of 
Health  were  instituted ;  a  staff  of  medical  officers  was  appointed  under 
the  new  Poor  Law;  the  Registration  Act  passed  in  1836,  and  since 
July  ist,  1837  ^^^  causes  of  death  have  been  published  annually^  quarterly, 
or  weekly  by  the  Registrar  GeneraL  The  medical  colleges  and  the  medical 
profession  gave  invaluable  aid  in  supplying  medical  ceiiificates.  Succes- 
sive Boards  of  Health  were  called  into  existence.  And  under  the  recent 
Sanitary  Acts  a  staff  of  medical  Health  officers  is  created  Iq  1558  juris- 
dictions, either  urban  or  rural ;  a  certain  number  of  them  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  medical  officer  of 
the  Board,  Mr.  Simon,  and  his  colleagues  have  published  a  series  of 
Reports  which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  Reports  of  the  existing  medical  officers  are  of  great  practical  value  ; 
and  will  become  more  valuable  every  day.  What  is  wanted  is  a  staff  officer 
in  every  county  or  great  city,  with  clerks  to  enable  him  to  analyse  and 
publish  the  results  of  weekly  returns  of  sickness  to  be  procured  from  every 
district ;  distinguishing  as  the  army  returns  do,|  the  new  cases,  the  reco- 
veries, the  deaths,  reported  weekly,  and  the  remaining  in  the  several 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  workhouses  :  these  compiled  on  a  uniform  plan 
when  consolidated  in  the  Metropolis  would  be  of  national  concern.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  returns  of  sickness  should,  to  save  time,  be  sent 
to  London  and  there  analysed  on  a  uniform  system,  as  the  causes  of  death 
are.     That  with  the  present  postal  arrangements  is  quite  practicable. 

The  thing  to  aim  at  ultimately  is  a  Return  of  the  cases  of  sickness  in 
the  civil  population  as  complete  as  is  now  procured  from  the  army  in 
England.  It  will  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  therapeutics  as  weU  as 
to  hygiene ;  for  it  will  enable  the  therapeutist  to  determine  the  duration 
and  the  fatalUy  of  all  forms  of  disease  under  the  several  existing  systems 
of  treatment  in  the  various  sanitary  and  social  conditions  of  the  people. 
Illusions  will  be  dispelled ;  quackery  as  completely  as  astrology  suppressed; 
a  science  of  therapeutics  created ;  suffering  diminished ;  life  shielded  from 
many  dangers.  The  national  returns  of  cases,  and  of  causes  of  death  will  be 
an  arsenal  which  the  genius  of  English  Healers  cannot  fail  to  turn  to  account. 

Therapeutics  relies  on  the  diagnosis  of  disease  surgical  or  medioal.  And 
the  returns  of  the  causes  of  death  show  that  diagnosis,  though  still  imper- 
fect, has  within  35  years  made  remarkable  progress  not  only  among  the 
foremost  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  day,  but  among  the  body  of 
medical  practitioners  all  over  the  kingdom  who  give  certificates.  Typhus, 
enteric  and  relapsing  fevers,  as  well  as  the  diseases  of  internal  organs  are 
discriminated,  and  not  masked  under  symptoms.  There  is  still  room  for 
improvement ;  and  hope  of  rapid  progress ;  for  discoveries  in  the  art  of 
healing  disease,  rapidly  reach  the  extremities  of  the  land  through  the 
medical  journals,  lectures  and  well  written  treatises. 

If  the  county  and  municipal  authorities  pay  such  salaries  as  will  com- 
iQand  the  services  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  profession,  the  expenditure  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  results.  For  when  there  is  a  demand,  hygiene 
will  be  taught  as  efficiently  as  surgery  in  the  schools  ;  and  state  medicine 
will  be  a  branch  of  medical  examination  in  the  universities  and  colleges. 

*  See  loth  Beport,  pp.  ix-xvii. 

JBeport  on  Mortality  of  Cholera  to  Re^strar  General,  1848-9. 
See  Report  on  Amy  Medical  Statistics  by  Lord  Herb^,  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch, 
and  Dr.  Farr.    Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  366,  1861. 
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With  the  divisions  now  existing,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  state  medicine — 
public  hygiene — ^will  be  adyantageouslj  cultivated  by  men  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  its  practice. 

Bat  th^e  is  a  private  hygiene,  a  hygiene  peculiar  to  every  profession, 
and  to  every  individual ;  a  hygiene  applicable  to  funilies,  to  children,  to 
cid  men,  to  women,  to  men  suffering  from  heart  and  other  organic  dis- 
eases; to  patients  attacked  by  zymotic  or  acute  local  diseases.  And  this 
hygiene  fiJls  entirely  within  the  province  of  private  practice.  It  is  not 
the  least  useful  part  of  medical  art,  and  deserves  distinct  recognition. 

It  receivee  recognition  in  the  case  of  princes.  The  '^  King's  physician  " 
ia  an  old  English  institution ;  he  discharged  his  duties  for  a  salary,  wine, 
and  oUier  em^uments.*  The  aeries  of  court  phjrsicians  contains  the  names 
of  some  eminent  men  who  successfully  cultivated  hygiene ;  among  them  Sir 
James  Clark  in  recent  times  deserves  especial  mention .  Bunazzini  discusses 
the  duties  of  the  court  physician  in  his-  elegant  treatise — De  Principum 
valeiudine  tttenda.  He  notes  the  importance  of  the  health  of  princes ; 
lays  down  the  qualification  and  the  duties  of  the  physician ;  insists 
on  his  studying  the  effects  of  the  meteorological  elements;  spares 
no  admonition  ;  tells  the  prince  that  good  living  and  good  health 
seldom  go  together;  and  shows  how  food  and  drinks,  varying  with  the 
seasons,  tested,  hy  experience,  should  be  adi^ted  to  every  idiosyncrasy. 
Snopessi^e  chi^ters  follow  under  such  heads  as:  What  princes  should 
avoid ;  exercise,  hunting,  riding,  indispensable  to  princes  ;  moderation  in 
pleasure  enjoined ;  sleep  and  wakefulness  regulated ;  the  secretions 
watched  ;  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  princes  than  anxiety,  and  violent 
passions  in  which  medicine  cannot  avail  much ;  literary  work  not  recom- 
mended to  princes  ;  regimen  of  health  in  old  age  ;  obesity  in  a  prince  not 
only  insalubrious  but  indecorous;  gout,  stone,  and  coBcal  colic  to  be 
specially  guarded  against :  the  regimen  of  the  prince  in  camp  and  in 
campaigns  is  the  subject  of  the  fourteenth  and  concluding  chapter. 

This  brief  summary  is  sufficient  to  show  how  extensive  and  useful  the 
duties  of  a  judicious  and  accomplished  court  ph3rsician  might  be  ;  and  how 
aboard  it  would  have  been  to  make  his  pay  depend  upon  the  prince's 
illness.  But  the  same  regimen  that  suits  a  prince  suits  a  nobleman,  suits 
a  knight,  suits  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  literary  man,  who  would  derive 
madti  more  benefit  from  a  physician  specially  engaged  as  adviser  of  the 
fiunily  for  an  annual  stipend  than  from  a  medical  attendant  merely  resorted 
to  in  illness.  Service  would  be  greater,  pay  higher — easier.  Consulting 
pimctice  would  remain  as  it  is. 

It  is  already  the  custom  of  the  proprietors  of  mines  and  of  other  great 
works  to  engage  medical  men  to  attend  their  workpeople  by  the  year. 
This  practice  is  laudable  and  deserves  extension.  The  Friendly  Societies 
contract  for  medical  attendance,  the  only  fault  being  that  the  terms  are  too 
low  to  insure  the  utmost  efficiency.  In  all  such  cases  the  medical 
attendant  should  be  requested  to  advise  his  constituents  against  any  bad 
habits  prejudicial  to  health. 

The  people  in  this  country  probably  get  a  better  supply  of  medical  attend- 
ance than  the  people  of  any  other  country.  But  it  is  still  imperfect.  Some 
die  in  illnesses  without  miedical  aid.  And  in  parts  of  the  country  even 
medical  certificates  of  the  cause  of  death  are  not  given  in  all  cases  because 
the  deceased  has  been  seeii  in  his  last  sickness  by  no  qualified  medical 
practitioner.  The  Poor  Law  provides  medical  relief  for  paupers.  But  me 
classes  above  them  trust  to  quacks  ;  or  do  not  call  in  aid  for  fear  of  medical 
bills  at  a  time  when  the  head  of  the  family  may  be  earning  nothing  ;  this 
difficiidty  would  be  best  met  by  dubs,  or  by  their  paying  their  medical 
attendant  a  certain  sum  quarterly.    In  the  army  there  is  ofie  surgeon  to 

^  Hiitoty  of  th0  Mediotl  Plofetsion  and  its  inflnenoe  on  PubHo  Health  in  Eoglaad. 
Mtdieai  AMmtai,  1839. 
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every  202  men  ;  ia  the  general  population  one  medical  practitioner  only  to 
every  1276  men,  women,  and  children  living.* 

Soldiers  require  more  surgeons  than  civilians ;  but  the  latter  have 
evidently  an  insufficient  medical  staif.  The  addition  of  Health  officers  to 
its  numbers  is  therefore  on  every  ground  desirable. 

Hygiene  as  at  present  taught  requires  extension,  which  it  can  only 
obtain  when  its  professors  are  entirely  devoted  to  its  pActice  and  study. 
The  new  biology  will  open  fresh  fields  of  reseai'ch  and  shed  on  them 
brighter  lights. 

The  health  of  an  existing  generation  may  no  doubt  be  raised  to  a  high 
standard  by  a  hygienic  regimen,  complete  as  Roger  Bacon  insists,  from 
infancy.f  But  a  Ugher  hygiene  goes  further  back  guided  by  physiology  : 
it  seeks  to  influence  the  child  unborn  in  its  aquatic  life  by  placing  the 
mother  in  favourable  conditions  ;  and  not  resting  there,  it  extends  its  view 
to  the  life  of  both  parents,  and  to  the  foundation  itself  of  families — 
Marriage.  Hygiene  has  something  to  say  to  that  besides  proscribing  close 
consanguinity.  Civilisation  is  to  man  what  domestication  is  to  the  inferior 
animals  ;  and  history  and  analogy  justify  us  in  believing  that  the  highest 
race  admits  of  development  by  some  of  the  means  that  have  been  found 
efficacious  in  the  lowest,  and  by  others  that  scientific  biology  can  invent. 
The  hygienic  problem  is  how  to  free  the  English  people  from  hereditary 
disease ;  hereditary  consumption,  cancer,  syphilis,  gout ;  hereditary  insanity, 
hereditary  vagrancy,  hereditary  criminality :  and  to  develop  in  the  mass 
the  athletic,  intellectual,  sesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  qualities  which  have 
already  distinguished  some  of  the  breed.  There  is  a  Divine  Image  in  the 
future  to  which  the  nation  must  aspire.  The  first  step  towards  it  is  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  present  generation ;  and  improvement  if  as  per- 
sistently pursued,  as  it  is  in  the  cultivation  of  inferior  species,}  will  bo 
felt  by  their  children,  and  their  children's  children.  A  slight  development 
for  the  better,  in  each  generation  implies  progress  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression ;  which  yields  results  in  an  indefinite  time,  that  if  suddenly 
manifested  would  appear  miraculous. 

The  vast  tabular  work  that  follows,  condensed  from  ten  times  the  number 
of  tables,  of  five  times  the  size,  has  been  carefully  compiled  by  the  Statistical 
Department.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  F.  J.  Williams  for  his  ever  ready 
assistance.  I  beg  to  bring  under  your  special  notice  the  valuable  work 
Mr.  Lewis  did  in  preparing  the  Tables,  pp.  dxxxvii-ccxii,  for  the  press 
before  he  was  made  an  inspector.  Mr.  Mundy  has  very  carefully  revised 
the  figures  in  this  letter,  and  calculated  many  of  the  Tables.  Mr.  G.  Rendle, 
M.R.C.S.,  by  his  medical  knowledge,  and  by  his  great  accuracy,  has 
rendered  me  valuable  aid. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
To  WILLIAM  FARE. 

7%c  Registrar  General. 

*  The  Army  List  of  1875  contaiDS — exduBive  of  medical  officers  on  half  pay — the 
names  of  i  director  general,  11  surgeons  general,  ^^  deputy  sui^geons  general,  447 
surgeons  mijor,  and  443  surgeons  (including  3  apothecaries),  in  all  934  medical  officers  ; 
tht  strength  of  the  army  officers  and  men  at  home  and  abroad  was  188,379  i"  '873. 

At  the  Census  of  1871  the  physicians  and  surffeons  enumerated  were  14,684,  assistants 
and  medical  students  over  20  years  of  age  3110,  making  in  the  aggregate  17,800  ;  the 
population  enumerated  was  22,712,266.  The  proportion  of  medical  men  to  population 
has  declined  since  185 1,  when  it  was  9*  7  per  10,000  living,  to  8*3  in  1861,  and  to  7*8 
in  1871.    In  the  Army  the  proportion  of  medical  men  is  49  to  10,000. 

t  See  note  on  page  t. 

X  For  a  philosophical  review  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  domestication  of 
Ahimals  and  Phints,  see  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  that  sabject*-perhaps  his  greatest 
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England  and  Wales, — Persons : 


Table  1.— JI 

lean  Vopulatloii,  1861-71,  and  Beatlia  i 

CAUSES  OF 
DEATH. 

All 
Ages. 

AGES     OF 

PERSONS. 

Total 

under 

1  Year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

under 

5  Years. 

5- 

10- 

Mean  Vopulattoikf  *) 

1861-71-      -      -. 

TOTAL  DEATHS  - 

21,380.246 

640,806 

568,516 

676,071 

566,306 

546,830 

2,886,029 

2,525,206 

8,S64,7( 

4,794,500 

1,155,182 

405,586 

195,972 

125,678 

88,882 

i 
1,971,30C 

200,820 

101,28^ 

1.  Small-pox 

34786 

8229 

3598 

2923 

2373 

1758 

18881 

3655 

1261 

2.  Measles 

94099 

17526 

35490 

18608 

9626 

5286 

86536 

6115 

65i 

3.  Scarlatina 

207867 

12973 

29404 

33971 

31639 

25475 

133462 

55095 

1135( 

4.  Diph<lieria    - 

39454 

3720 

5166 

4615 

4629 

4020 

22150 

9925 

3082 

5.  Whoopmg- cough    - 

112800 

46454 

34520 

16709 

7909 

4084 

108676 

3842 

184 

6.  Typhus  -        -        - 

189285 

5252 

7619 

8449 

7716 

6986 

36022 

23323 

16063 

7.Diarrh(Ba  and  Dy-T 
sentery    -         -  j 

207266 

122026 

33071 

6647 

2304 

1244 

165292 

2195 

706 

6.  Cholera 

22946 

3764 

1593 

883 

619 

573 

7432 

1848 

834 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Dis. 

110310 

15340 

14689 

12077 

9550 

6424 

68080 

9145 

3304 

10.  Cancer  -        -        • 

82820 

37 

49 

84 

120 

87 

377 

190 

176 

1 1.  Scrofula  and  Tabes  - 

93629 

34201 

19081 

7054 

3100 

1995 

65431 

6169 

4431 

12.  Phthisis 

529425 

10271 

8416 

4407 

2633 

2219 

27946 

11461 

18655 

13.  Hydrocephalus 

74152 

27147 

19905 

8537 

4872 

3416 

63877 

7346 

2017 

14.  Diseases  of  Brain   - 

595747 

222843 

38309 

16333 

9425 

6086 

292996 

14353 

7395 

15.  Diseases  of  Heart, 
and  Dropsy       -  J 

288447 

4699 

• 

2201 

1496 

1231 

1164 

10791 

5591 

6095 

16.  Diseases  of  Lungs  - 

719601 

175335 

86570 

32083 

15741 

9030 

318759 

13925 

4740 

17.  Diseases    of    Sto-"l 
mach  and  Liver  J 

209744 

24665 

4324 

2366 

1578 

1383 

34216 

4987 

3906 

18.  Diseases  of  Kidneys 

19.  Diseases  of  Genera-  "1 

tive  Organs       -  j 

63754 
12506 

556 
51 

634 

38 

679 
21 

671 
14 

465 
7 

2805 
131 

1685 
12 

1234 
42 

20.  Diseases  of  Joints   - 

17658 

488 

440 

353 

334 

317 

1932 

1966 

1961 

21.Disease8of  Skin     - 

• 

12832 

3990 

760 

326 

162 

137 

5375 

277 

298 

22.  Childbirth  &  Metria 

35254 

_ 

.i_ 

...^ 

«« 

...^ 

_ 

_ 

3 

23.  Suicide 

14009 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.» 

— 

1 

84 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths 

149831 

15929 

6959 

6127 

4998 

3996 

38009 

11557 

10061 

25.  Other  Causes 

876389 

399786 

52750 

12324 

4534 

2780 

472124 

6157 

2740 

NoTB.— This  Tabic  is  fbrmed  from  the  facts  relating  to  Males  and  Females  separately,  in  the  10  yesn  180-70.  tM  pages  i4 

for  the  26  yean  1848-72  in  Tables  8S-64b  wh^  ata 


Cautet  of  Death  in  Ten  Year*. 


Ixxxvi  England  and  PFales, — Males  and  Females : 

Table  2. — JLverage  Annual  Kamber  of  Deatlis  of  Moles  by  different  Causes  at  certain  JLg^Bf 


CAUSES 
OF  DEATH. 

MALES. 

— PaOPORTIOSAL  XlTMDKE 

All  Ages. 

0- 

-6 

6- 

•10 

10- 

-16 

15- 

-20 

20< 

-25 

25- 

-35 

1851 

to 

1860. 

1861 

to 

1870. 

1851 

to 

1860. 

1861 

to 

1870. 

1861 

to 
1860. 

1861 

to 

1870. 

1851 

to 

1860. 

1861 

to 

1870. 

1851 

to 

1860. 

1861 

to 

1870. 

1861 

to 

1860. 

1861 

to 

1870. 

1851 

to 

1800. 

1861 

to 

1870. 

All  Causes 

1.  Soull-pox        ... 

23.048 

23,609 

72,433 

73,162 

8,610 

8,148 

4,881 

4,460 

6,689 

6,161 

8320 

8,453 

9,674 

9,897 

242 

182 

1<M7 

681 

271 

150 

70 

56 

105 

01 

174 

181 

119 

137 

2.  MeAs!ei    -      -      -      - 

426 

459 

2847 

3067 

262 

230 

32 

26 

11 

9 

8 

7 

6 

4 

3.  ScAriatina        ... 

909 

1011 

4311 

4745 

1965 

2218 

461 

468 

146 

149 

67 

80 

39 

47 

4.  Diphtheria       -       -       - 

106 

177 

431 

757 

2S8 

3.08 

85 

107 

39 

58 

21 

35 

11 

2< 

5.  Whooping-eoush     - 

460 

487 

3246 

8394 

133 

123 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

•4 

1 

•  * 

4 

0.  Typhus     -       _       _       _ 

907 

896 

1401 

1230 

937 

881 

687 

623 

858 

787 

850 

823 

673 

7(H 

7.  Dijirrh(&a  and  Dysentery  - 

8.  Cholera     -      -       -       - 

}  1135 

f  1032 
t     113 

}  5625 

/  6100 
I     277 

}- 

r      84 
I      76 

}m 

r      33 
I       41 

}.    113 

I      28 

{-    180 

r     49 

I       41 

}.    941 

4       67 

9.  Other  Zymotie  Diseaiei  - 

924 

500 

8512 

2124 

463 

378 

179 

142 

204 

157 

207 

132 

324 

163 

10.  Cancer     -      -      -      - 

195 

244 

21 

13 

10 

8 

8 

8 

16 

20 

27 

27 

63 

61 

11.  Scrofhia  and  Tabes  - 

451 

481 

2066 

2429 

812 

278 

250 

218 

228 

191 

212 

108 

100 

128 

12.  rhtbifis   -      -       -       - 

2579 

2467 

1S29 

990 

525 

431 

763 

005 

2397 

2188 

4055 

3884 

4034 

Mm 

13.  nydrooephalos 

464 

412 

2915 

2578 

396 

326 

105 

93 

81 

20 

12 

8 

7 

5 

14.  DU.  of  Brain    -       -      - 

2998 

S072 

12169 

11390 

607 

597 

361 

335 

397 

371 

440^ 

442 

638 

704 

15.  Dis.  or  Heartland  Dropsy 

1180 

1311 

426 

899 

240 

283 

211 

252 

322 

312 

347 

345 

514 

665 

IC.  DU.  of  Lungs  -      -       - 

3322 

3694 

11296 

12012 

585 

553 

221 

199 

835 

815 

545 

523 

772 

SGO 

17.  Dis.  of  Stomach  aud  Liror 

1007 

993 

1470 

1374 

208 

205 

210 

102 

268 

238 

326 

280 

464 

449 

18.  Dis.  of  Kidneys 

317 

490 

C6 

117 

47 

85 

47 

65 

77 

100 

105 

137 

174 

238 

10.  Dis.  of  Oenerattre  Organs 

4 

6 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

art.  Dis.  of  Joints    -       -       - 

78 

05 

56 

72 

71 

95 

03 

103 

91 

102 

80 

S9 

01 

70 

21.  Dia.ofSUn       -       -       - 

52 

64 

164 

199 

12 

13 

10 

15 

13 

17 

14 

19 

14 

19 

29.  ChiUbirth  and  MetrU     > 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

. 

- 

- 

• 

- 

. 

. 

. 

23.,  Suicide     -      -      -      - 
£4.  Other  Violent  Deaths      - 

1  1101 

c      99 
i  1076 

1451 

1476 

643 

600 

}    7C9 

I     753 

[    863 

I     830 

}    949 

r      59 
i     957 

}    999 

I     991 

25.  Other  Causes    -       -       - 

4191 

4253 

16579 

17753 

291 

2i5 

102 

118 

174 

115 

207 

165 

2^ 

302 

Table  3, — ^Averaere  Annual  XTumber  of  Beatbs  of  Females  by  different  Causes  at  certain  Agres,  t 

CAUSES 

FEM/ILES. 

— PBOPORTIOXAL  NrMBEVI^ 

All  Aobs. 

0-5 

5-10 

10- 

-15 

15- 

-20 

20- 

-25 

25 

-85 

OF  DEATH. 

1851 

1861 

1851 

1861 

1851 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1851 

1861 

1851 

1861 

1851 

1861 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1860. 

1870. 

1860. 

1870. 

1860. 
8,418 

1870. 
7,756 

1860. 

1870. 

1860. 

1870. 

1860. 

1870. 

1860. 

1870. 

All  Causes 

1.  Smnlt-pox        -       .       - 

21,323 

21,282 
145 

62,744 

63,430 

5.056 

4.4S4 

7,386 

6,622 

8,630 

7,958 

9,925 

9,685 

202 

1021 

648 

213 

140 

76 

56 

81 

80 

91 

96 

68 

70 

2.  Measles    -       -       -       - 

396 

422 

2749 

2929 

284 

254 

44 

32 

15 

IS 

10 

10 

8 

9 

3.  Scar!aUoa        -       -       - 

845 

934 

4071 

4503 

1998 

214J 

528 

534 

154 

157 

79 

105 

48 

73 

4.  DiphtbeHa       -       -       . 

112 

191 

430 

778 

2S0 

448 

124 

166 

44 

61 

19 

41 

15 

2» 

5.  Whooping-eough     - 

545 

566 

4003 

4130 

215 

182 

14 

11 

2 

8 

•4 

1 

1 

1 

6,  Typhus     -       .       -       _ 

909 

875 

1434 

1966 

1077 

966 

878 

798 

1026 

911 

781 

722 

627 

641 

7.  Diarrbcea  and  Dysentery - 

8.  Cholera    -       -       -       - 

1   1027 

<     009 
t     101 

}  4899 

t  5358 
1     237 

}     224 

i       71 

}    101 

r      29 
I       33 

I*    100 

1       *" 
i      26 

}K. 

r      59 
<       41 

}r. 

r      97 
I      72 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases  > 

745 

473 

8165 

1901 

453 

346 

179 

150 

170 

136 

172 

116 

204 

124 

10.  Cancer     -      -      -      - 

434 

523 

23 

18 

9 

7 

0 

8 

18 

17 

30 

S3 

141 

lfi3 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes  - 

866 

396 

1773 

2105 

253 

211 

214 

173 

189 

171 

133 

129 

130 

106 

12.  Phthisis    -       -       -       - 

2774 

2483 

1281 

947 

620 

476 

1292 

1045 

8515 

8110 

4289 

89C6 

4575 

43rs 

13.  Ilydroeephalus 

334 

285 

2162 

1847 

331 

256 

96 

85 

SO 

22 

8 

8 

C 

4 

14.  Dif.  of  Brain    -       -       - 

2495 

2513 

9179 

8910 

558 

540 

356 

318 

406 

891 

434 

406 

532 

Ki^ 

15.  Dis.  of  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

1311 

1385 

356 

849 

215 

200 

272 

287 

352 

841 

390 

SOO 

003 

fiSl 

10.  Dis.  of  Lungs  -      -       - 

S733 

8052 

9499 

10074 

607 

5.V) 

240 

220 

342 

306 

413 

383 

:82 

flIO 

17.  Dis.  «f  Stomach  and  Lirer 

1002 

964 

1121 

997 

245 

190 

191 

152 

307 

220 

406 

324 

570 

500 

18.  Dis.  of  Kidneys        -       - 

116 

182 

38 

78 

21 

48 

CO 

44 

43 

63 

60 

109 

lOD 

i;: 

19.  Dis.  of  Generatire  Organs 

104 

109 

7 

4 

•3 

•:• 

2 

3 

15 

17 

46 

46 

Oi 

w 

20.  Dis.  of  JoinU  -       -       - 

58 

70 

58 

63 

53 

61 

C2 

71 

61 

75 

50 

52 

44 

51 

21.  Dis.ofS1iln      ... 

47 

56 

157 

174 

9 

9 

8 

11 

8 

9 

S 

18 

12 

24 

22.  ChUdbirtk  and  Metria    - 

820 

321 

- 

> 

- 

* 

•1 

•3 

144 

161 

612 

633 

bm 

n\ 

23.  Suicide      •       .       .       - 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths      - 

1    883 

r      84 
I     344 

1  1138 

I  1157 

}     427 

i     815 

}>     164 

t     131 

}     156 

r     ro 

^     117 

}     125 

r     fil 
I       87 

}     127 

i     101 

Z'u  Other  Causes    -       -       - 

4063 

8919 

13885 

14959 

289 

242 

171 

124 

196 

142 

206 

160 

278 

eV! 

Causes  of  Death  i/t  Ticeiifi/  Years.  Iwxvli 

•■a,*  00  KaJ«>  llTlnr  of  those  Ages,  in  SngKtad  in  tha  Two  DeoennlulB  l«SI-«0  and  1861-70. 


■   UMMtA 

I  KlCIl 

A«.. 

:;-« 

•i-5i 

«>-<9 

e»-7j 

73 -8S 

85  nnd  upwards. 

;^    is«i 
*    wro. 

ISM.I   WTO. 

IKIl     1     1S«1 
lUO.     1     18TD. 

isw. 

'JS' 

1960. 

is-o. 

i 

'?^' 

^HlVKt 

nXA 

18.1U 

30,SM 

M,993 

«5^3 

M.esa 

i«,ai 

iM,!i7a 

IllOSJ 

313,570 

»    1        K 
•           H 

=         M 

=    ■        D 
■.1      .'    '" 

MM 

1- 

!  lu 

KB 

aiia 

IIOS 
tS81 

111 

IM1 

3S» 

ii«i» 

IMI 

1101  r 

8.1 
H.  < 

iHI.BOO  ramale*  lIvtnK  of  Ibose  Ages,  in  XnrlMld  iu  Ibe  Two  BeoennUds  lasi 


».  I  mo. 


lfi.lM  ,  1UW 


17,1107  I  47,773 


I     »,     ( 


I    =,., 


.,   I      „ 
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England  and  fVales.-^Males  and  Femalei : 


Table  4«— ■aflrlanOf  1881-60.— Wninber  of  BeaOis  from  dUtorent  0«nsei 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


AGES   OF    MALES. 


Total 
under 
lYear.    i 


2 


Total 

nnder 

6  Tears. 


5- 


10- 


TOTAL  DEATHS 

1.  Small-pox     -       -       -       - 

2.  Measles 

3.  Scarlatina     .... 

4.  Diphtheria    .... 

6.  Whooping-cough  ... 

6.  Typhus 

7.  Diarrbooa  and  Dysentery    - 

8.  Cholera 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases 


10.  Cancer  -       -       -  .  - 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes 

12.  Phthisis        -       .  -  - 
IS.  Hydrocephalus     «  •  - 

14.  Diseases  of  Brain 

15.  Diseases  of  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Diseases  of  Lungs 

17.  Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Liver 

18.  Diseases  of  Kidneys     - 

19.  Diseases  of  Generative  Organs 

20.  Diseases  of  Joints 

21.  Diseases  of  Skin  ... 

22.  ChUdbirth  and  Metria 

23.  Suicide 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  • 

25.  Other  Causes       ... 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


TOTAL  DEATHS 

Small-pox      .... 

Measles 

Scarlatina  .... 
Diphtheria    .       -       .       . 

Whooping-cough  ... 
Typhus .  -  •  -  • 
Diarrhoea  and  Dysenteiy    - 

Cholera 

Other  2{ymotic  Diseases 


Cancer  ..... 
Scrofula  and  IHibes 
Phthisis        .... 
Hydrocephalus    -      •       • 

Diseases  of  Brain ... 
Diseases  of  Heart,  and  Dropsy 
Diseases  of  Lungs 
Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Liver 

Diseases  of  Kidneys     . 
Diseases  of  Generative  Organs 
Diseases  of  Joints 
Diseases  of  Skin  ... 


22.  Childbirth  and  Metria 

23.  Suicide  .... 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  - 
20.  Other  Causes 


1.000,000 


9774 
13670 
11252 

1931 

33174 
6761 

87046 
3173 

39563 

164 
23373 
12584 
27704 

223389 

4151 

146561 

23490 

377 

79 

316 

2821 


10888 
818760 


1.000,000 


11201 

14146 

11207 

1798 

46060 
6015 

00411 
3209 

43119 

209 
28866 
13976 
24182 

208702 

4481 

137218 

19810 

278 

69 

448 

8225 


12109 
824028 


1.000.000 


1.000.000 


16094 

80108 

68667 

7042 

71544 
22247 
75087 
6810 
41369 

256 
42164 
27414 
67505 

89683 

6130 

207823 

18491 

888 

74 

826 

1686 


19028 
132274 


24021 

88874 

156163 

12280 

63S16 
45029 
8^02 
7789 
72063 

642 
86406 
27950 
66886 

80184 

8900 

167688 

15968 

1776 

46 

1569 

1291 


40140 
64228 


1,000.000 


1.000,000 


28779 

74200 

228376 

19186 

51639 

63282 

22154 

9893 

88244 

813 
27486 
24857 
47258 

71797 

11289 

124302 

16877 

2880 

18 

2138 

724 


61516 
87842 


31091 

59497 

247688 

24455 

88547 
77098 
16776 
11288 
83008 

870 
24579 
28556 

48861 

68698 

14464 

100855 

20528 

8708 

3256 
1193 


63176 
32883 


1,000,000  ,  1.000,000 


14440 

39307 

69611 

6948 

44818 
19887 
72878 
4790 
48189 

292 
28524 
18845 
40237 

168010 

6875 

155947 

20291 

907 

68 

774 

2258 


20034 
228921 


81800 

30782 

283318 

26746 

16646 
110104 
13955 
1M68 
64370 

1181 
86684 
61718 
46516 

71870 
28174 
68753 
80256 

6407 

68 

8288 

1459 


76546 
84401 


AGES  OF  FEMALES. 


1.000,000 


1,000,000 


17119 

81365 

68808 

6615 

96140 
28009 
79826 
4784 
42016 

282 
40422 
27707 
61141 

86266 

6519 

202307 

13482 

666 

198 

827 

1851 


15160 
130042 


24502 

90S23 

150648 

12991 

92419 
47511 
86880 
6303 
69849 

787 
82602 
29266 
45348 

77080 

7384 

162465 

15888 

949 

186 

1272 

1620 


28128 
66026 


1.000,000 


80004 

77266 

214968 

21789 

75962 
69816 
19988 

8585 
80698 

899 
23710 
26513 
42948 

68981 

8709 

129641 

17811 

1604 

106 

1989 

1287 


88607 
89829 


1.000,000 

81200 

60569 

240109 

28912 

69888 
87756 
16408 
9770 
81818 

820 
22772 
82989 
42511 

65184 

11636 

101976 

19688 

1866 

25 

2784 

920 


46116 
34605 


1.000,000 


16277 

48810 

64888 

6858 

68805 
22859 
78482 
4597 
60440 

868 
28264 
20419 
84460 

161070 

5681 

151898 

17868 

607 

104 

845 

2502 


18142 
221257 


1.000.000 


28921 

84256 

287824 

83279 

25688 
127997 
13984 
12646 
63870 

1096 
80080 
78601 
89280 

66247 
25628 
72056 
29146 

2846 

82 

6237 

1127 


50692 
84200 


1.000.000 


14854 

6689 

94426 

17411 

1816 

140647 

10221 

12431 

86584 

1680 

61283 

156399 

21582 

74039 
49460 
45209 
44865 

9718 

142 

19092 

2004 

972 

156600 

33123 


1.000.000 


14993 

8746 

104395 

24539 

2797 

173667 

10233 

9777 
85320 

1765 

422Ai 

255533 

19455 

70502 
63S48 
47557 
38355 

60S9 

397 

12296 

1607 

20 

675 

31791 

33673 


■  Causei  of  Death  in  Ten  Year*. 

__^^tf  &KTKK!r  Ao*8  to  X.*OO,OO0  B«*tlu  at  the  same  Aoss  from  JUI  Cmum. 


AOSS    OF    HALES. 


.*mm  '  LMMIIMO  / 


0454t 

7127! 


AOBS    OP    FEHALES. 


1,000,000     1,000,000     1,000.000  I  1^0.000     iMa,oo 


II' I' 


i 


139)0S 
187700 
T909J 


England  and  fVaks, — Males  and  Females : 


Table  B.— »Bglandt  1861-70. — Womber  of  Beatlu  from  autorent  Causes  at 


AGES  OF  MALES. 


CAUSES  OP  DEATH. 


ToUl 

under 

lYear. 


2 


ToUl 

under 

6  Tears. 


5- 


10- 


TOTAL  DEATHS    - 

1.  Small-pox  .... 

2.  Measles  .  -  .  - 
8.  Scarlatina  .... 
4.  Diphtheria  .... 

6.  Whooping-cough  ... 

6.  Typhus 

7.  Diarrhooa  and  Dysentery    . 

8.  Cholera 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases 


10.  Cancer 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes 

12.  Phthisis        .... 
15.  Hydrocephalus     ... 

14.  Diseases  of  Brain 

15.  Diseases  of  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Diseases  of  Lungs 

17.  Diseases  of  StomaAi  and  Liver 

13.  Diseases  of  Kidneys     - 

19.  Diseases  of  Generative  Organs 

!0.  Diseases  of  Joints 

!1.  Diseases  of  Skin    •       •       • 

22.  Childbirth  and  Mctria 

23.  Suicide  ..... 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  - 

25.  Other  Causes       ... 


TOTAL  DEATHS    . 

1.  Small-pox  .... 

2.  Measles  .... 

3.  Scarlatina  .... 

4.  Diphtheria  .... 

5.  Whooping-cough  ... 

6.  Typhus 

7.  Diarrhooa  and  Dysentery    . 

8.  Cholera 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases 

10.  Cancer 

11.  Scroftda  and  Tabes 

12.  Phthisis 

13.  Hydrocephalus     ... 

14.  Diseases  of  Brain  • 

16.  Diseases  of  Heart,  uid  Drop^ 
10.  Diseases  of  Lungs 

17.  Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Liver 

18.  Diseases  of  Kidneys     * 

19.  Diseases  of  Generative  Orjmns 

20.  Diseases  of  Joints 

21.  Diseases  of  Skin  - 

22.  Childbirth  and  Metria 

23.  Suicide 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  . 

25.  Other  Causes        ... 


1,000.000 


1,000,000 


6706 
14822 
10993 

8301 

84885 

wmJB 

103218 

8220 

13058 

28 

20312 

8546 

25215 

199142 

3948 

156212 

23028 

524 

50 

415 

3405 


12900 
342485 


8385 

R7870 
78407 
12614 

78139 
18110 
79621 
8997 
87695 

105 
47734 
20547 
56016 

97076 

5386 

215818 

10S67 

1685 

57 

1130 

1867 


18771 
128159 


1.000.000 


1,000,000   1,000,000 


14633 

94011 

174867 

22282 

6C671 
41698  , 
83866  i 
4076 
6818& 

449 
87202  i 
22401  ! 
48018 

84894 

8240 

163110 

13267 

3579 

82 

1978 

1499 


36609 
61491 


18690 

74827 

257220 

35210 

50585 
60188 
18626 
5215 
78043 

iMl 
25887 
20189 
42721 

75523 

10849 

122598 

12550 

5581 

112 

.2934 

1196 


47585 
34285 


19909  I 

67064  ' 

289622  I 

40241  , 


86634 

72077 

14685 

6479 

74816 

964 
23272 
2:)586 
41970 

71430 
14340 
98312 
15313 

0614 

112 

8610 

1569 


55804 
80065 


1.000,000 


9081 
41926 
64861 
10850 

46389 
16816 
83379 
8792 
2902S 

176 
83203 
13527 
85210 

155677 

6448 

164188 

18776 

1593 

66 

985 

2716 


20178 
242657 


1,000,000   1,000,000 


18390 
28282 

272230 
41478 

15045 

108096 

10318 

9288 

46428 

092 
84136 
52925 
40029 

73299 
28641 
67834 
25208 

10455 

58 

11693 

1537 


73669 
80119 


AGES  OF  FEMALES. 


1,000,000   1.000.000 


7646 
15611 
11629 

8119 

46913 

4626 
106671 

8306 

13557  i 

I 

87 
29977  ' 
9323 
21844 

185069 

4219 

146210 

19048 

428 

26 

432 

3515 


11794 
3500VI 


0441 
87114 
71581 
12868 

07826 
19502 
83575 
3854 
84647 

137 
46315 
20966 
41709 

91669 

5470 

210929 

10442 

1454 

132 

1037 

1881 


15443 
132076 


1,000,000 


15198 

95895 

171823 

24819 

93669 
44631 
33970 
4034 
60066 

409 
34695 
22572 
88199 

81790 

7027 

161316 

10877 

2329 

133 

1624 

1S28 


25012 
642S4 


1.000,000 


1,000.000 


19073 

78818 

246296 

83447 

75275 
62602 
18041 
4637 
73941 

960 
23948 
21709 
84827 

74465 
9243 

127888 
12562 

3510 

111 

2382 

1382 


31984 
878C0 


19648 

61293 

283588 

60250 

55381 
84261 
13302 
6414 
69717 

994 
21613 
20366 
84870 

65404 

11884 

10>4003 

15809 

3839 

45 

3523 

1513 


34034 
81369 


1.000.000 


10211 
46182 
70992 
12262 

65248 
19960 
84394 
3744 
29966 

209 
83179 
14929 
29120 

140474 

6504 

158819 

15716 

1226 

67 

974 

2739 


18243 
235S4i 


18001 

82777 

276575 

6n5S 

23420 

124578 

11572 

0113 

41604 

898 
27m 
61422 
32961 

69555 
27001 
70922 
24440 

6225 
61 

:S98 
1214 

10 
40635 
31226 


12642 

6839 

105006 

23966 

1199 

189470 

7412 

9083 

81889 

1789 

48797 

186695 

207G1 

%im 

664^4 
44648 
43096 

14519 

157 

22865 

3421 

924 

168842 

26364 


1.000.000       1.000.000 


12396 

7100 

119179 

36050 

2440 

177886 

6525 

7378 

83360 

1686 
38655| 
23310S 
19060 

70904 
C390S! 
489001 
83994 

07« 

674 

15S27 

2459 

so' 

73* 

29216 
27747 


The  Table  may  be  r«ad  thus :— Of  1,000,000  deaths  of  males  aged  25  and  under  86.  on  an  average  of  the  Ten  Years  1861-70. 13.ri 


Sixxsur  Agss  to  IfQOO^ooo 


Causes  of  Death  in  Ten  Years. 


kttiA  At  the  same  Ages  from  All  Canses. 


MALES. 


85  and 
upwards. 


CAUSES  OP  DEATH. 


1X7110 

XX40a2 

X82025 

891C0 


531 

6159 
29dl 

130C6 
67491 
40535 


1,000.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1419 

673 

199 

45 

•   9 

0 

231 

77 

54 

916 

487 

223 

20 

11 

— 

85113 

22032 

10292 

14933 

21765 

20170 

6761 

3603 

1745 

18585 

17638 

13181 

36607 

28142 

15631 

4250 

2352 

638 

99937 

30341 

4761 

70 

60 

12 

141377 

161170 

133800 

138S32 

138389 

8S634 

229941 

227696 

171887 

92674 

74003 

36547 

38760 

43141 

34386 

473 

461 

259 

4552 

3080 

1433 

3373 

3511 

2540 

11377 

5345 

1746 

45836 

24878 

14102 

74883 

187967 

411755 

1,000,000 


116 
23 
23 
93 

4383 

22473 

557 

8535 

7421 

232 

1090 

70966 

36527 

109140 

11959 

18205 
185 

487 
1878 

»19 

11689 

690369 


FEMALES. 


1,000,000 

1.000,000 

1.000,000 

2028 

904 

263 

180 

60 

22 

787 

353 

107 

1381 

788 

356 

7 

11 

9 

50133 

34518 

19593 

11858 

17380 

23974 

7480 

5575 

3416 

15361 

17248 

16213 

98871 

82809 

47788 

6926 

4351 

2093 

183215 

74»10 

21080 

153 

77 

36 

116761 

144550 

158410 

139840 

171153 

160396 

149578 

211540 

222986 

101510 

107270 

80134 

20299 

18301 

12290 

19031 

12274 

6198 

M12 

3987 

20M) 

3043 

3i02 

3291 

3850 

— 

— 

£332 

3116 

1403 

12885 

11342 

10811 

43140 

74362 

206161 

1,000,000  1,000^)00 


120 
10 
42 

151 

9257 
27064 

1632 
12005 

21153 

735 

3534 

10 

127004 
92570 

101891 
41289 

5168 
2132 
1131 
2197 

537 

11074 

472691 


48 


64 

3284 

23201 

918 

7261 

9563 
161 
918 

67749 
32812 
99111 
16502 

2367 
600 
403 

1417 

177 

11957 

718131 


TOTAL  DEATHS. 

1.  Small-pox. 

2.  Measles. 

3.  Scarlatina. 

4.  Diphtheria. 

5.  Whooping-congh. 

6.  Typhus. 

7.  Diarrhtra  and  Dysentery. 

8.  Cholera. 

9.  Other  Z^Tnotic  Diseases. 

10.  Cancer. 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabc?. 

12.  Phthisis. 

13.  Hydrocephalus. 

14.  Diseases  of  Brain. 

15.  Diseases  of  Heart,  and  Drop 

16.  Diseases  of  Lungs. 

17.  Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Liv 

18.  Diseases  of  Kidn^rs. 

19.  Diseases  of  Generative  Orga] 

20.  Diseases  of  Joints. 

21.  Diseases  of  Skin. 

22.  Childbirth  and  Metria. 

23.  Suicide. 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths. 
26.  Other  Causes. 


TOTAL  DEATHS. 

1.  Small-pox. 

2.  Measles. 

3.  Scarhttina. 

4.  Diphtheria. 

6.  Whooping-cough. 

6.  Typhus. 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

8.  Cholera. 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases. 

10.  Cancer. 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes. 

12.  Phthisis. 

13.  Hydrocephalus. 

14.  Diseases  of  Brain. 

15.  Diseases  of  Heart,  and  Dropa 
10.  Diseases  cf  Lungs. 

17.  Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Livi 

18.  Diseases  of  Kidneys. 

19.  Diseases  of  Generative  Orgai 

20.  Diseases  of  Joints. 

21.  Diseases  of  Skin. 

22.  Childbirth  and  Metria. 

23.  Suicide. 

2K  Other  Violent  Deaths. 
25.  Other  Causei. 


•wtfroa 


—  -    Ti  \^^  f«^"^  typhus. 


413,620  from  phthisis,  SO.SOO  from  diseases  of  the  lunj3,  and  so  on  for  the  other  diseu 


ecu 


England  and  Wales, — Males  and  Females: 


Table  6. 


,  lS81-70.»JffeMi  Wnmber  of  Befttlis  fh>m  dlflloreiit 

This  Table  is  deduced  from  Tables  4.  and  5.  by  taking  the  means  of 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


AGES    OF    MALES. 


Total 

under 

lYear. 


2 


Total 

imdfir 

6  Years. 


6- 


10- 


TOTAL  DEATHS 


1.  Small-pox  -  -  - 

2.  Measles  -  -  . 

3.  Sciurlatina  •  •  - 

4.  Diphtheria  - 

6.  Whooping-cough  - 

6.  Typhus  -       -       -       - 

7.  Diarrhooa  and  I^sentery 

8.  Cholera  -       -       -       - 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases 


10.  Cancer  .      -      •  •  - 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes  - 

12.  Phthisis        -       .  -  - 

13.  Hydrocephalus    -  •  - 

14.  Diseases  of  Bndn 

15.  Diseases  of  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Disease)  of  Lungs 

17.  Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Liver 

18.  Diseases  of  Kidneys    - 

19.  Diseases  of  Generative  Organs 

20.  Diseases  of  Joints 

21.  Diseases  of  Skin  - 

22.  Childbirth  and  Metria 

23.  Suicide 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  - 

26.  Other  Causes       •      •      . 


TOTAL  DEATHS 


1.  Small-pox  -       -      -      - 

2.  Measles  .... 

3.  Scarlatina  .... 

4.  Diphtheria  -      .      -       . 

5.  Whooping-cough .      .       - 

6.  Typhus         .      .      .       - 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery    • 

8.  Cholera 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases 

10.  Cancer  ..... 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes     - 

12.  Phthisis        .... 

13.  Hydrocephalus    ... 

14.  Diseases  of  Brain 

16.  Diseases  of  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Diseases  of  Lungs 

17.  Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Liver 

18.  Diseases  of  Kidneys     - 

19.  Diseases  of  Generative  Organs 

20.  Diseases  of  Joints 

21.  Diseases  of  Skin  .       -       - 

22.  Childbirth  and  Metria 

28.  Suicide 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  - 
26.  Other  Causes       .      •      • 


1.000,000  I  1,000,000 


8241 
14246 
11123 

2616 

3M29 
5123 

96132 
3196 

26311 

91 
26342 
10566 
26460 

211265 

4050 

161386 

23259 

451 

69 

365 

3113 


11989 
830627 


12214 

84139 

71037 

9828 

72842 
20179 
77864 
4663 
41032 

180 
44049 
23981 
61760 

93380 

5758 

211818 

12179 

1284 
65 

978 
1776 


18897 
180217 


1,000,000 


19327 

91193 

165510 

17281 

65248 
43364 
35284 
6382 
67624 

546 
36894 
25177 
52902 

82639 

8670 

160899 

14617 

2677 

64 

1773 

1896 


38879 
62860 


1,000.000 


28734 

74264 

240298 

27196 

61087 
61738 
20390 
7554 
88144 

877 
26411 
22628 
44090 

73660 

10819 

123450 

14468 

4230 

63 

2636 

960 


48551 
86068 


1,000.000 


70062 
14406 
99334 
17920 

5158 

56 

8438 

1381 


59480 
81224 


1,000,000 


25500 

11740 

68581 

40616 

288668  1 

62186 

82349 

8149 

37591 

46601 

75085 

18076 

16780 

78126 

8856 

4291 

78012 

38760 

917 

284 

23925 

30868 

26071 

15986 

45416  1 

87789 

1,000,000 


161844 

5661 

160068 

19683 

1260 

67 

879 

2467 


20106 
286788 


25095 

29482 

262774 

84112 

15346 
109100 
12186 
11878 
50889 

1061 
85410 
57822 
48278 

72335 
28408 
68296 
27732 

7976 

60 

9940 

1486 


74608 
82260 


AGES  OF  FEMALES. 


1,000,000 


9428 
15020 
11418 

2458 

46991 
6320 

99541 
3267 

28838 

.  128 
26922 
11648 
22738 

196886 

4360 

141714 

19429 

350 

42 

440 

3870 


1,000,000 


13280 

84240 

69920 

9741 

96483 
21255 
81700 
4294 
38382 

209 
43369 
24387 
46425 

88968 

6494 

206618 

11962 

1048 
166 
882 

1866 


18452 
887765 


16802 
134069 


1,000,000 


19860 

98359 

161238 

18906 

93044 
46021 
35425 
5196 
64058 

698 
88693 
26814 
41774 

79435 

7180 

168391 

13380 

1630 

159 

1448 

1724 


27017 
64665 


1,000^000 


1,000,000 


24588 

78057 

230680 

30118 

76619 
65969 
18989 
6611 
77270 

934 
28829 
24111 
38885 

71728 

8976 

128765 

14986 

2557 

108 

2160 

1834 


85206 
88696 


26424 

60926 

261884 

S968I 

57585  i 
86009 
14856 
8092 
75617 

907 
22192 
29673  I 
38681  ! 

66314 

11734 

103440 

17848 

2852 

35 

3153 

1216 


40075 
82987 


1,000,000 


18244 

67940 
8660 

64627 
21410 
78938 
4170 
40208 

288 
80722 
17674 
31786 

146772 

5592 

156109 

16792 

916 

83 

909 

2620 


18198 
228650 


1,000,000 


23461 

83617 

286960 

40619 

24479 
1262S8 
12753 
10879 
40287 

996 
28607 
67512 
36121 

67901 
262M 
71489 
26793 

4535 

46 
7067 
1170 

6 

4CNNMI 

32747 


1,600,000 


18488 

6189 

09716 

»688 

1257 

140059 

8818 

10757 

84287 

1784 

60040 

146047 

21172 

74571 
52972 
44820 
48881 

U133 

149 

20078 

2712 

948 

162671 

28744 


1,000,000 


13693 

7928 

111787 

80741 

2618 

175777 

8379 

8577 

1H340 

1725 

40459 

241318 

19258 

70703 
68873 
48253 
86175 

7913 

635 

14062 

1983 

39 

664 

80503 

80710 


Cavses  of  Death  in  Twenty  Years. 


\- 


At  SlXlBUl 

nimben  Ibr 


to  &v000«000  Beatitt  at  tbe  same  Aobs  from  All  Causes. 
TSro  neoenniads  lSBl-60  and  1S61-70. 


AOSS     OP    MALB8. 


(-  / 


46- 


85- 


65- 


75- 


85  and 
upwards. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH 


umm 


TO 
MS 


1.MMHW  i  i«ooewc»oo 


855 

MM 
Sli7 

in 


13150 

416 

4438 

1S06 


0400 


70714 


8U7 

7316 

ISBB 

21M2 

UIS 

SIMS 
Mttl 
ATM 
SSI19 

14010 

») 

9764 


6735 
1MB  /  107106 
fiM7  I     S685 


10231 
25094 


lli 
IWI 


14820 

417466 
6S0 

0S871 
60444 
8S729 


12X1 


1.000.000 


3240>96 


210O5 

2&4 

6711 


Olio 
97S1S 


S296 
107S 

iiyyo 

827111 
3SIS74 


3S39 
112 
959 
818 

18 

43257 

U6S0 

9676 

28771 

25818 

6289 

207368 

246 

113057 

109006 

177416 

90920 

80277 

469 

4787 

2683 

13554 

65110 
49523 


1.000.000 

1.000^000 

1.000.000 

1269 

400 

163 

38 

12 

6 

357 

lis 

54 

640 

353 

179 

16 

17 

— 

34457 

22978 

11078 

17948 

25169 

28443 

7604 

4579 

2312 

26865 

23677 

17907 

33389 

25579 

13727 

4438 

2593 

736 

103978 

33457 

5710 

165 

86 

46 

137081 

157327 

125151 

136335 

135884 

86619 

222178 

216521 

157832 

95476 

74022 

36158 

34566 

40404 

31781 

'.  410 

374 

220 

4109 

2776 

1201 

3071 

3320 

2659 

11203 

5163 

1730 

43547 

23801 

13857 

80861 

201215 

462481 

1.000.000 


107 
11 
11 
95 

4563 
28064 

831 
11690 

6709 

263 

1430 

67386 
35383 
95862 
14534 

16034 

154 

391 

1763 

582 

10859 

706258 


ikOBS    OF    FEMALES. 


fc^W^^^^W    I     A^Vn^V^^^^^' 


UM         1ISS5 

xm  I     isoi 
tax      iiMo 


14KK».000    I    1,000.000 


119»* 


1101« 


00»70 


\       MTl 


Vm  1     7S64» 


na      1100© 


8608 

393 

26^ 

1412 

31 
63893 
12867 
11934 
18139 

62320 

8453 

833898 

305 

74535 
95506 
90128 
76349 

16338 

16776 

4806 

2173 

74133 

4219 

10997 

S4158 


1,000.000 

1.000.000 

1778 

n4 

169 

57 

1003 

446 

1023 

561 

15 

12 

46517 

3360S 

14792 

20775 

10436 

7845 

20201 

21269 

01469 

75703 

7029 

4693 

194238 

81296 

235 

140 

113699 

142955 

137839 

170119 

149636 

198840 

103660 

106566 

17135 

15019 

19368 

11872 

4750 

3705 

2532 

3085 

4254 

— 

5420 

3125 

12096 

11167 

47067 

84345 

1.000.000 


218 

16 

146 

273 

7 

20703 

27371 

4729 

21312 

43937 

2294 

24474 

77 

156114 

150200 

205393 

80003 

10276 
6787 
2347 
3273 

1442 

10787 

223761 


1.000.000 


1.000.000 


92 

13 

53 

119 

6 
9971 

29467 
2281 

15913 

10336 

792 

4574 

34 

119428 
89203 

148133 
39097 

4483 

2017 

941 

2436 

456 

13750 

497406 


58 


57 

3839 

23761 

1097 

9994 

8683 

199 

1276 

62207 
32546 
87210 
14665 

1814 
602 
316 

1407 

182 

14403 

736664 


TOTAL  DEATHS. 

1.  Small-pox. 

2.  Measles. 

3.  Scarlatina. 

4.  Diphtheria. 

5.  WhoopiiigHX>ugh. 

6.  Typhus. 

7.  DiarrhoMk  and  l^srsentei^ 

8.  Cholera. 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases. 

10.  Cancer. 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tubes. 

12.  Phthisis. 

15.  Hydrocephalus. 

14.  Diseases  of  Brain. 

15.  Diseases  of  Heart,  and  D 

16.  Diseases  of  Lungs. 

17.  Diseases  of  Stomach  and 

18.  Diseases  of  Kidneys. 

19.  Diseases  of  Generative  O; 

20.  Diseases  of  Joints. 

21.  Diseases  of  Skin. 

22.  ChUdbirth  and  Metria. 

23.  Suicide. 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths. 

25.  Other  Causes. 


TOTAL  DEATHS. 

1.  Small-pox. 

2.  Measles. 

3.  Scarlatina. 

4.  Diphtheria. 

5.  Whooping-cough. 

6.  Typhus. 

7.  Diarrh(£a  and  Dysentery 

8.  Cholera. 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases. 

10.  Cancer. 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes. 

12.  Phthisis. 

13.  Hydrocephalus. 

14.  Diseases  of  Brain. 

15.  Diseases  of  Heart,  and  D 

16.  Diseases  of  Lungs. 

17.  Diseases  of  Stomach  and 

18.  Diseases  of  Kidnesrs. 

19.  Diseases  of  Generative  O 

20.  Diseases  of  Joints. 

21.  Diseases  of  Skhi. 

22.  Childbirth  and  Metria. 

23.  Suicide. 

94.  Other  Violent  Deaths. 
25.  Other  Causes. 


XCIV 


English  Life  Table^ — Persons : 


Table  7. — Table  of  Mortalltj,  derived  from  the  English  Life  Table,  showing  of  what 

The  Table  shows  also,  according  to  the  English  Life  Tahle,  the  Annual  Births  heing  1,000,000 ;  the 

Population  of  40,858,184,  enjoying 


AGES  -      •       • 

.    All  Ages. 

0- 

(5wT»blelO.) 

5- 

10- 

15- 

20- 

Deaths  fboh  All  Causes    • 

-      1,000.000 

268,182 

34,309 

17.916 

21,818 

28,705 

• 

Total  Ztmotic  DisBASSs^Ord 

erl.*      175.619 

87,099 

19.256 

6,555 

4,717 

4,554 

Ztmotic  Pisbases— Order  1.* 

1.  Small-pox      .... 

6,521 

3^1 

833 

2U 

291 

456 

2.  lyieasles 

-       -         12365 

11,507 

1,080 

127 

39 

29 

8.  Scarlatina     -       -       -       • 

•       -         30,021      1 

17,959 

8.743 

1,901 

493 

283 

4.  Diphtheria    .... 

•       -           4,W5 

2,423 

1,361 

464 

165 

100 

5.  Whooping-cough  • 

■       -         15,161 

14,421 

682 

35 

6 

2 

6.  Typhus  ..... 

•       -         88,107      j 

!         6,401 

4,036 

2,842 

2,907 

2,606 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery    - 

►       -         3t,866      '. 

;       20,344 

427 

16i 

141 

^44 

8.  Cholera         .       -       -      . 

•       '           6,155 

1,129 

382 

173 

134 

215 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order 

!.•    •         27.478 

10,579 

1,709 

615 

641 

529 

PiVE  Constitutional  Disbasi 

BS. 

B                     .                           91     411 

1 

71 
8,115 
4.469 
9,296 

35 
1,100 
2,139 
1,363 

81 

811 

3,526 

362 

lA 

100 

541 

13,785 

88 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes 

19     I'hf'hlsia              .           •           •           • 

•       -         14,106 

•                      .                     1  1  yl    i.1  ^ 

633 

9,074 

84 

IX*   JTULOIBIB              .           •           .           • 

18.  Hydrocephalus     ... 

"          ■          114.417 

-       -         11352 

Local  Diseases. 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  - 

•       •       121,869 

40,065 

2,406 

1,303 

1,275 

1,464 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Drop 

ay    -         76,660 

ififyj 

933 

1,005 

1,080 

1,255 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  > 

•       -        140,585 

41,476 

2,397 

837 

1,056 

1,577 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liv 

^er    -        52,497 

4,778 

936 

717 

844 

1,137 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 

•       -         14,910 

301 

215 

179 

234 

351 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Orga 

ns    -          3,062 

20 

2 

6 

26 

85 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints  • 

-       •           3,395 

243 

292 

312 

270 

219 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin    - 

•       -           2,512 

1           663 

1 

46 

42 

89 

50 

22.  Childbibtb  and  Metbia 

•       •           6,921 

1 

1 

— 

— 

244 

1,100 

Violent  Deaths. 

9^    flnMHA    .          ■          .          .          • 

_               .                      O  A^A 

«     M 

t\A. 

I 

1 

1 

160 

1,677 

S(>.   DUlVlUO    ..... 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  - 

•       '         30,052 

6,175 

2,069 

11 

1,703 

94 
1,580 

25.  Otheb  Causes   • 

• 

19s;j03 

59,0ai 

1,115 

1 

543 

606 

628 

1 

The  Table  may  be  read  vertically  thus :— Under  5  years  of  ago  268,182  may  be  expected  to  die ;  3,831  of  Small-pox. 
namely,  883  of  Small-pox,  l.OSO  of  Measles.  8,743  of  Soorlatina,  Ac.  The  'Table,  read  horiiontally,  shows  at  what 
Typhus ;  namely.  6.401  under  6  years  of  age,  4.036  at  ages  6-10. 2,842  aged  10-15,  2,907  aged  16-20.  2,696  aged  20-26. 

Note.— The  term  "  Other  Caiises"  includes  the  diseases  under  Class  I.,  Orders  2. 3,  and  4,  namely.  Syphilis,  Stricture 
Worms;  Class  II..  port  of  Order  1.  namely.  Gout.  Cancrum  Oris,  and  Mortification;  Clase  IV..  Order  1,  parts  of 
Old  Age,  AU-ophy  and  Debility ;  Sudden  Deaths  and  Deaths  ftrom  Causes  not  specified  are  also  included. 

The  numbering  of  the  above  heads  of  discabcs  will  bo  found  useful  for  comparison  with  Tables  33-34.  where  the 

•  Exclusive  of  Jtfetria  or  Puerperal  Fever,  which  in  this  Table  and 


Deatlis  by  several  Causes. 


xcv 


tnd  at  what  Ajgtm  1,000,000  litgborn  Children  may  be  ezpeoted  to  die. 

AoBoal  Deaths  1,000,000 ;  the  Deaths  at  the  respective  Ages  aod  of  the  respective  Causes  out  of  a 
1  Ifeaa  Li^e-time  of  40*  858  years. 


r 

L 

1 

( 
15- 

35— 

45- 

65- 

65- 

75- 

85  and 
upward8. 

-       -       -        AGES. 

iijoss 

«&.078 

81300 

112,080 

147,905 

122359 

88365 

Deaths  from  All  Causes. 

Total  Zymotic  Dis.— Order  1. 
Zymotic  Disbasbs— Order  1. 

1 
i 

1 
7^« 

8,101 

9.795 

11356 

7,229 

1323 

CSl 

547 

210 

118 

58 

10 

8 

1.  Sinall-pox. 

1 

23 

U 

5 

2 

1 

— 

2.  Measles. 

S» 

162 

80 

45 

19 

6 

— 

8.  Scarlatina. 

US 

91 

74 

68 

47 

19 

3 

4.  Diphtheria. 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

5.  Whoopinj9-couffh. 

UJff 

8,777 

8,740. 

8322 

8338 

1,287 

160 

6.  Typhus. 

<M 

776 

1415 

2,163 

8333 

8351 

905 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

%m 

781 

829 

865 

688 

281 

88 

8.  Cholera. 

ust 

1^7 

VAX 

2,718 

8329 

2368 

414 

9.  OtherZymoticDiseases— Order  1. 
Five  Constitctional  Diseases. 

OS 

2,290 

4,588 

5398 

5,122 

2,040 

301 

10.  Cancer. 

815 

S76 

512 

511 

861 

98 

8 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes^ 

nasi 

22.404 

16.468 

10,445 

4,2M 

627 

52 

12.  Phthisis. 

M 

81 

20 

18 

12 

5 

— 

18.  Hydrocephalus. 

Local  Diseases. 

>     MM 

5.»ftl 

9,518 

15.678 

23,108 

14374 

2,488 

14.  Diseases  of  tho  Brain. 

M» 

6;tti 

10,011 

17.081 

21379 

10,781 

,     1303 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &  Drops}'. 

1     4,Cf 

7.452 

13,208 

28,659 

31318 

18,726 

3310 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

soft 

S.032 

7,917 

11.400 

11389 

4319 

563 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  &  Liver. 

i,n 

],4» 

1,982 

2382 

8,785 

2,154 

810 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

124 

5S5 

750 

657 

450 

141 

16 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Qenorat.  Organs. 

S97 

»iO 

890 

438 

879 

181 

15 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

110 

146 

214 

84* 

488 

312 

61 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

22.  CHILDBIBTn  AKD  METBIA. 

Violent  Deaths. 

IWl 

j      2^6 

IGO 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

m 

564 

808 

826 

492 

181 

14 

23.  Suicide. 

■    un 

3,280 

8.854 

8,155 

!       2372 

1.691 

495 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths. 

25.  Other  Causes. 

U»l 

'       2.560 

8.959 

0349 

81,405 

58305 

27306 

UA7  of  Xcaska,  17350  of  ScarUtina.  and  so  on.  At  5  and  und  r  10  years  of  age.  34309  may  bo  expected  to  die ; 
•KM  respectively  ihe  several  seta  of  causes  prove  fktal  to  life :  thus,  88^07  persons  may  be  expected  to  die  of 
4J*7  tffed  25-35.  and  so  on. 

^tlreUiia,  Hydrophobia,  GUnders,  Privation.  Want  of  Breast-milk,  Purpura  and  Scurvv,  Alcoholism,  Thrush,  and 
Onlm  t  8,  and  4.  namely.  Promaturo  Birth,  Cyanosis,  Spina  Bifida,  other  Malformations,  Teething,  Paramenia, 

*oUii  m  the  25  years  1848-72  are  shown  for  Males  and  Females  separately  for  the  individual  diseases. 
ui  ^Wqusut  Tables  is  returned  in  conjunction  with  Childbirth. 


XCVl 


English  Life  Tabk.^Males : 


Tablb  S.— Tabic  of  Mortalltj»  derived  from  the  English  Lipb  Table,  shoving  of  what 

The  Table  shows  also,  according  to  the  English  life  Tahle,  the  Annnal  Births  being  511,745  ;  the 

Male  Popnlation 


AGES 


All  Ages. 


Deaths  vbom  All  Cattsbs     - 

Total  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

1.  Small-poz 

2.  Measles  ..-.-•- 

8.  Scarlatina 

4.  Diphtheria 

6.  Whooping-cough 

6.  Typhus 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery    -      -      - 

8.  Cholera 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1.     - 

Five  Coitstitutioxal  Diseases. 

10.  Cancer   •-..--- 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes      .      •      .       . 

18.  Phthisis 

IS.  Hydrocephalus 


Local  Diseases. 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  •      -      - 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  .      .      • 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Lirer 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Eadneys 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin    •      •      • 

22.  Chilobibth  akb  Metbia 

Violent  Deaths. 

23.  Suicide 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  - 

26.  Otheb  Causes  ... 


511.745 


89.192 


8.1192 
6.S09 

15,167 
2.315 
6.777 

19.115 

17.664 
8.150 

16.028 


6.794 

7.602 

56.856 

6.443 


64.762 

86.400 

80.578 

26.955 

10.906 

ISO 

1.912 

1.S06 


2.606 
22.669 


97,554 


0- 

(5<eTablcll.) 


141.887 


44.294 


1.691 
5.888 
9,258 
1.204 
6.401 
2,678 
10,889 
616 
5^589 


85 
4,870 
2.284 
5.886 


22,580 

816 

22.587 

2,748 

185 

10 

129 

848 


2.921 


82,699 


5- 


17.827 


9.864 


486 

511 
4^380 
691 
266 
1,891 
210 
197 
878 


18 
614 
996 
760 


1,258 

482 

1.188 

481 

188 

1 

172 

26 


1,298 


669 


10- 


15- 


8,741 


2,930 


U8 

54 

872 

181 

11 


i; 


77 

M 

299 


15 
488 

1,177 
186 


652 
46S 

898 
884 

106 

1 

188 

24 


8 
1,422 


260 


10,682 


2.818 


168 

17 

246 

81 

2 

1,868 

70 

78 

299 


80 

847 

8311 

42 


680 
528 

541 
420 
148 
1 
161 
26 


46 

1,387 


238 


SO- 


14466 


2.889 


201 
12 

120 

46 

1 

ijm 

116 
106 

277 


46 

811 

61507 

17 


789 

667 
875 
406 
109 
4 
188 
27 


95 
1,517 


806 


Deaths  by  several  Causes, 


xcvii 


mad  »t  nbat  Ages  5U,745  Sojs  bobm  alivb  msnw  be  expected  to  die. 

Deethi  511,745  ;  tlie  Deaths  at  the  respective  Ages  and  of  the  respective  Causes  out  of  a 
of  ao»4S6,lS8. 


25- 

35- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

75- 

85  mud 
upwards. 

-       -       -       AGBS. 

tMH 

UJL4A 

44^169 

S4785 

74077 

54000 

16377 

Deaths  ibom  All  Oausss. 

Total  Zymotic  Dis.— Order  l. 
Zymotic  DisBASss-Order  l. 

4140 

4b«M 

4101 

■  1 
4044 

5308 

4542 

682 

SOS 

S25 

148 

76 

97 

10 

2 

1.  Small-pox. 

U 

10 

6 

8 

1 

— 

— 

2.  Measles. 

Ut 

n 

40 

81 

8 

3 

— 

3.  Scarlatina. 

» 

48 

86 

88 

27 

11 

2 

4.  Diphtheria. 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

5.  Whooping-cough. 

%m 

1>1S 

1.900 

4086 

1.728 

662 

77 

4  Typhus. 

tB7 

MO 

658 

1.066 

1387 

1.675 

800 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysenteiy. 

tis 

S70 

486 

447 

348 

136 

14 

8.  Cholera. 

70S 

1^1 

im 

U70 

1.776 

1.055 

197 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Dis.— Order  1. 
Frvx  CossTiTunoaAL  Dissases. 

IM 

614 

1440 

14>68 

1318 

809 

lis 

10.  Cancer. 

4SS 

100 

076 

861 

104 

43 

4 

11.  Scroftila  and  Tabes. 

ixm 

11.071 

4100 

4118 

2300 

336 

24 

12.  Phthims. 

If 

14 

11 

10 

6 

3 

— 

Local  Diseases. 

JJ07 

tM2 

4084 

4068 

11,796 

7371 

U87 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

1«M0 

%jm 

4864 

4014 

10.188 

4108 

607 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  A  Dropsy. 

vn 

4J0S 

7,886 

14061 

14284 

4296 

1.618 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

\m 

M41 

4016 

5.618 

4560 

4130 

246 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  &  Livw. 

•tf 

MO 

1.887 

4068 

4066 

1369 

271 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

8 

16 

21 

24 

88 

13 

8 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Qenerat.  Organs. 

^K 

186 

tu 

841 

206 

71 

7 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

» 

60 

U9 

180 

240 

167 

80 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

22.  Childbibxh  avd  Metsia. 

YioLBET  Deaths. 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

— 

— 

* 

tn 

4tl 

809 

660 

887 

102 

10 

24  Suicide. 

vm 

1007 

4076 

4600 

1,786 

816 

183 

24  Other  Violent  Deaths. 
26.  Otheb  Causes. 

m 

1.101 

4187 

4768 

14087 

27.240 

11363 

XCVlll 


English  Life  Table. — Females : 


Table  9.— Table  of  Mortallt7f  derived  from  the  Enoush  Life  Table,  showing  of  what 

The  Table  shows  also,  according  to  the  English  Life  Table,  the  Annaal  Births  being  488«255 ;  the 

Female  Population 


AGES 


All  Ages. 


0- 

(5^Tnblell.) 


5 


10- 


15- 


20- 


Dbaths  fbom  all  Cavsbs   - 

Total  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

Ztmotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

1.  Small-pox      ----.- 

2.  Measles 

8.  Scarlatina     .----• 

4.  Diphtheria    ---.-- 

5.  Whooping-cough 

6.  Typhus 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery    -       -       - 

8.  Cholera -       - 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Oi-der  1.     - 

Five  Constitetiokal  Diseases. 

10.  Cancer 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes      -       -       .       . 

12.  Phthisis 

13.  Hydrocephalus 


Local  Diseases. 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  -       -      - 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  • 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints  •      •       - 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin    -      •      • 

22.  Cbilbbibth  Aim  Mbtbia 

Violent  Deaths! 

2S.  Suicide 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  - 


25.  Other  Causes 


488.255 


80.427 


2,929 

o;$56 

14,861 
2,630 
8,384 

18,992 

16.812 
3.005 

12,455 


14,617 
6,504 

57,561 
4,809 


67,097 

40,170 

69,007 

26,512 

4,001 

2,932 

1.483 

1,206 


873 
7,393 


100,809 


6,921   I 


121,796 


42.805 


1.640 
6,621 
8.701 
1.B21 
7.933 
2.728 
9.455 
513 
4.990 


36 
3.745 
2.185 
3,910 


17,485 

691 

18.8S9 

2,035 

116 

10 

114 

315 


2,254 


27.205 


16,982 


9,903 


398 

569 

*  4.363 

^73 

416 

2,146 

217 

185 

836 


17 

486 

1,146 

613 


1,168 

446 

1,214 

455 

77 

1 

120 

20 


776 


656 


9,205 


3.626 


126 

73 

1029 

283 

24 

1.618 

77 

79 

816 


16 

378 

2,240 

177 


661 
642 
414 
338 

78 

5 

129 

18 


6 

281 


283 


11.131 


2.899 


128 

22 

248 

84 

4 

1A19 

71 

61 

242 


28 

286 

5.263 

42 


€36 

652 

516 

424 

86 

25 

109 

14 


244 


48 
193 


267 


14,680 


2,215 


165 

17 

168 

54 

1 

1,826 

128 

110 

262 


55 

280 

7,278 

15 


741 

688 

702 

641 

162 

81 

81 

28 


1,100 


66 

160 


823 


Deaths  by  several  Causes. 


xcix 


\ 


and  at  what 


488,255  CMrls  bobn  alivb  may  be  expected  to  die. 
Aamial  Deaths  4S8;i55  ;  the  Deaths  at  the  respecUve  Age«  and  of  the  reroectiYe  Caoses  out  of  a 


15- 

85- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

75- 

85  and 
upwards. 

•       -       -       A6S& 

S1.4M 

SS|936 

37^1 

51301 

72,928 

63.659 

21,688 

Deaths  vkom  All  Cavsbs. 

Total  Zymotic  Dis.— Order  1. 
Ztmotic  Disbasbs— Order  1. 

1778 

3*660 

1610 

4,661 

6,454 

1687 

841 

» 

222 

122 

67 

38 

16 

6 

1 

1.  Small-pox. 

27 

IS 

6 

3 

1 

1 

— 

2.  Measles. 

IM 

W 

38 

24 

11 

3 

— 

3.  Scarlatioa. 

7t 

48 

38 

30 

20 

8 

1 

4.  Diphtheria. 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

6.  Whoopinff-oougfa. 

UM 

'    \m» 

1J60 

1,706 

1,510 

685 

83 

6.  Typhus. 

377 

4M 

667 

1.107 

1^)06 

1376 

615 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  I)78entery. 

at7 

406 

1 

303 

418 

345 

145 

24 

8.  Cholera. 

IB 

1       ei6 

760 

1.134 

1,664 

1V013 

217 

0.  Other  Zymotic  Dis.— Order  1. 

FlYB  COVSTITITTIOyAL  DI8BA8B8. 

4as 

1,776 

1443 

4,036 

1204 

1,231 

188 

10.  Cancer. 

« 

287 

26* 

260 

167 

60 

4 

11.  Soroftda  and  Tabes. 

lUO 

U«881 

7,300 

4^333 

1.786 

291 

28 

12.  Phthisis. 

n 

10 

0 

8 

6 

2 

— 

13.  Hydrocephalus. 

Local  Disbasbs. 

uw 

%J6S» 

4,270 

7,620 

11,312 

7.603 

1361 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

uto 

3^1 

1187 

9,067 

11,301 

6379 

706 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  ft  Dropsy. 

MIS 

3,050 

1367 

10,608 

14,970 

9,430 

1382 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

UJ» 

2;i01 

3,001 

1787 

1830 

2,480 

318 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  ft  Lirer. 

«17 

666 

645 

800 

740 

286 

30 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

ae 

660 

720 

633 

422 

128 

13 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generat.  Organs. 

las 

16S 

170 

107 

171 

60 

8 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

n 

74 

06 

164 

230 

166 

31 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

• 

22.  Childbibth  ahd  Mbtbia. 

YlOLBBT  DBATOS. 

tm 

1516 

160 

— 

.» 

■— 

lU 

143 

204 

167 

106 

29 

4 

21  Suidde. 

3M 

373      { 

478 

606 

787 

876 

312 

24.  other  Violent  Deatlis. 

21  OTHBB  CA178B8. 

ns 

1 

1.160      1 

1 

1.772 

4^400 

11318 

31366 

16363 

.ti846. 


g 


English  Life  Table.— Children : 


Table  10.— Table  showing  out  of  1,000,000  Litbborn  Children  what  Vmnbers  die  of  the 

diffisrent  BUeMiee  in  the  flnt  VlTe  Tears  of  Kilto. 

(This  Table  is  a  development  of  Column  2.  of  Table  7.    It  shows  the  deaths  at  each  year 

of  age  under  5.) 


CHILDREN    OF    BOTH    SEXES. 


AGES 


Total  uuder, 
6  Tears,    i 


0- 


Dbaths  vbox  all  Causbs 

Total  Zymotic  Dissasbs— Order  1. 

Ztmotic  Disbasbs— Order  1. 

1.  SmaIl>pox 

2.  Measles  • 

8.  Scarhitina 

4.  Diphtheria 

6.  Whooping^nugh 

6.  Typhus 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery    .      •      - 

8.  Cholera 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

FiVB  CoKsnruTioHAL  Dissasbs. 

10.  Cancer 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes      .      .      -      . 

12.  Phthisis 

18.  Hydrocephalus 


Local  Disbasbs. 
14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  .      •      - 
16.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  -      •       - 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Lirer 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 

19.  Diseases  of  the  GeneratiTe  Organs 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints  •       -       - 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin     •      -      - 


23.  Childbibth  avd  Mbtbia 

YlOLBBT  DBATHS. 
28.  Suidde 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths  • 

25.  Othbb  Causbs   - 


263,182 


87,099 


3,381 
11.607 
17.969 

2,425 
14.424 

6.401 
20,844 

1.129 
10,679 


71 
8,116 
4,469 
9,296 


40,066 

1,607 

41.476 

4,778 

801 

20 

243 

663 


6^75 


69.904 


140,403 


31,266 


1,810 
2,181 
1,682 

381 
6,874 

779 
14^11 

481 
4,067 


16 
8.976 
1,660 
3,710 


80,637 

625 

21,996 

8,226 

61 

9 

60 

483 


1.884 


40,896 


1- 


68,680 


21,777 


688 
4,620 
8,784 

526 
4,516 
1,111 
4^266 

240 
2A32 


10 
2,872 
1,297 
2,915 


4397 

302 

11,284 

648 

62 

6 

61 

98 


9S0 


7,091 


2- 


28,288 


14311 


668 

2,606 

4,614 

611 

2,282 

1,261 

999 

164 

1372 


16 

997 

721 

1388 


2387 


4,671 

886 

61 

8 

46 

44 


926 


1300 


8- 


18,456 


U,060 


446 
1,406 
4346 

529 
1,170 
1,179 

864 

181 
1,480 


17 
463 

430 
778 


1342 

188 

2327 

271 

68 

2 

43 

21 


782 


680 


4-5 


18316 


8,195 


706 
8388 

478 
688 

1.071 
204 
118 

1,028 


IS 
807 
871 
660 


002 

174 

1349 


64 

44 

17 


664 


428 


Deaths  hy  several  Causes. 


»  HlMTiiig  OQl  of  511,745  Uale  CmLDRBN,  and  of  4S8,S55  Fmutx 
of  BKkle  mni  Vamsle  ObUdran  rexpectivelj  who  dia  of  the  dU 


(ThisTiUe 

1  a  development  of  Column  9. 

of  Tables  Band  9.) 

BEX       ■ 

KALB8. 

FBI 

AGES  -       -       . 

TM4l 

under 

0. 

I- 

1- 

8- 

4-5 

K, 

.-  ;■- 

DUTU  raOM    iLL> 

1MJ87 

ss,7ig 

2t;»i 

itas 

Wi! 

•.719 

m.m 

ao.77* 

tea 

TDTuZnoncDit-) 

MJU 

18.7W 

10^0 

TJ8T 

fl,«a 

4,040 

42.800 

14^ 

10« 

Irannc  timuus— 
Onierl. 

i,m 

690 

3M 

ITS 

no 

171 

IMO 

«E0 

s 

■-tadn        -       .       . 

M« 

1.1WI 

UM 

IjM 

6M 

904 

G,es4 

088 

!,a 

HarittlM     -       -       - 

g^ 

m 

1X6 

IpW 

%£l* 

130* 

8.701 

751 

i» 

iDvMte»  .       .       - 

1JM 

no 

en 

H« 

m 

817 

i«i 

lOS 

% 

I,W1 

S34e 

IfiK 

«T 

471 

m 

7«S 

sou 

u 

-Tj*«         -       .       . 

un 

4» 

la 

<U 

!» 

wt 

i.7M 

S30 

s 

-Ii>nte.4DT»«(*t7 

lOMi 

;,9H 

%i3a 

SW 

18« 

109 

fl.4U 

W« 

u 
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m» 

m 

U8 

SI 

TO 
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US 
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WW 
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uo 
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w 
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5 

8 

g 

e 

H 
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WK 

UK 

IMT 

BM 

MS 
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BM 
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SS8 

vn 

1711 
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TM 
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^aM 
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7U 

414 

SOS 
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w 
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tt^GM 

n3§T 

«70 
1S8 

1« 
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07 

17.48S 
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i£.eso 

i» 
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*Wi87 

1U7« 
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MM 

1,137 

007 

18,888 
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l,7« 
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m 
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Englvih  Life  Table. — Persons  : 


Table  la. — ^TaUe  of  Mortalltj,  derived  from  the  Enoush  Live  Table,  showing,  out 


The  Table  shows  also,  according  to  the  English  Life  Table,  the  Annual  Births  being  1,000,000 ; 

12  Ages  of  25  Classes  of  Caoses, 


AGE  «  -      • 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

Deaths  vbom  All  Oausbs  mt\ 
Are  X  and  upwards  -      -i 

Total  Ztxotic  Diseases— Order  l. 
Ztmotic  DiSEASES-Order  1. 

1.000.000 

736318 

702309 

684363 

062,760 

634,046 

176.619 

88320 

69.264 

62,709 

57.992 

63.438 

L  Small-poz 

•            * 

6.621 

3.190 

2367 

2,113 

1322 

1366 

2.  Measles 

m               « 

12365 

1358 

278 

151 

112 

83 

8.  Scarlatina 

k                « 

30.021 

12.062 

3319 

1.418 

925 

642 

4.  Diphtheria     -      • 

•                • 

4^946 

2320 

1A66 

692 

627 

427 

5.  Whoo|>ing-oough   < 

»               a 

16.161 

787 

66 

20 

14 

12 

6.  Typhus   - 

1               fl 

88.107 

32,706 

28.670 

25.828 

22,921 

20326 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Pysentery     • 

34.366 

14322 

13306 

13^1 

13300 

13366 

8.  Cholera 

6,165 

6.026 

4.644 

4^471 

4337 

4.122 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 
Five  Covstitutioeal  Diseases. 

27.478 

16399 

16.190 

14375 

14^034 

13305 

10.  Ganoer 

21.311 

21.240 

21,206 

21.174 

21016 

21.016 

11.  Scroftda  and  Tabes       .... 

14.106 

6,991 

4391 

4^080 

3.447 

2306 

12.  Phthisis 

114,417 

109348 

107309 

104383 

95309 

81.424 

IS.  Hydrocephalus 

Local  Diseases. 

11.262 

1,956 

698 

231 

147 

116 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain    •      -      •      . 

121369 

81.794 

79388 

78385 

76310 

75346 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

76.660 

76A53 

74315 

73310 

72.L10 

70375 

10.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  -      .      .      • 

140385 

108.109 

106,712 

104375    • 

103319 

102342 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver     - 

62^497 

47,719 

46.783 

46.066 

46322 

44w085 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 

14310 

14.609 

14394 

14316 

13381 

13.630 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 

3,062 

3,042 

3,040 

3.034 

8.008 

2323 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints   •      -      .      . 

3396 

3.162 

2.860 

2348 

2378 

2.069 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin      .      •      .      . 

22.  Childbibth  aed  Heteia 

VioLEET  Deaths. 

2312 

1349 

1303 

1.761 

1.722 

1.672 

1 

6.921 

6321 

6.921 

6321 

6377 

6377 

( 

2S.  Suicide 

3.4179 

3,479 

3.479 

3,465 

3371 

3321 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths   .      .      .      . 

30.062 

24.877 

22308      i 

1 

21405 

19.^25 

17348 

25.  Otheb  Causes     • 

• 

* 

•                • 

198363 

188.469 

137344 

136301 

136,296 

1 

135368 

The  Table  may  be  read  rertically  thus  .—Of  1,000,000  Persons  dying  anniuOly  at  aU  ages,  6321  die  of  Small-pox, 

fBver,  32.706  die  at  the  age  of  6  and  above  that  ag^i  28,670 


Deaths  by  severed  Causes. 


cui 


9(  1,000,000  BOBV  Auys,  the  KuMBER  OF  Fersoiis  dting  of  the  Tarlous  Btoeases 

TVILTB  AgX8. 

tfe  AunaJ  Deaths  1,000,000 ;  the  Nomben  of  Persons  dying  annoally  at  and  alter  each  of 
•H  of  a  Popnlatioii  of  40,858,184. 


1 
»*       1 

45 

1 

55 

65 

75 

85 

*         r         m          m        AGB  X. 

snjn 

MI.915 

42U1S 

809,029 

161,124 

38,565 

C  Deaths  from  at.t.  Oausbs  at  Afe 
I    X  and  upwards. 

Total  Ztxotic  Disba  res— Order  1. 
Zymotic  Disbabbb— Order  1. 

4U» 

SJJH^ 

29^808 

20,008 

8.752 

1328 

1  «« 

995 

185 

72 

19 

8 

1.  Small-pox. 

« 

19 

8 

8 

1 

2.  Meadfis. 

su 

ISO 

70 

25 

6 

— 

3.  Scarlatina. 

m 

211 

157 

60 

22 

3 

4.  Diphtheria. 

8 

6 

4 

2 

— 

— 

5.  Whooping-cough. 

'    iMtt 

1 

IMU 

8,502 

4b680 

1,447 

180 

6.  Typhas. 

IXIR 

11^6 

10^1 

8,888 

4366 

906 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

s^ 

X701 

1372 

1.007 

819 

38 

8.  Cholera. 

lUlS 

KMSSS 

8,524 

5311 

2,482 

414 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diaeases— Order  1. 

FiVB  CoirSTITUTIOVAL  DI8BA8B6. 

^'l^^w 

18,044 

18,481 

7,468 

2311 

801 

10.  Cancer. 

%m 

1^15 

978 

462 

101 

8 

11.  Scroftila  and  Tabes. 

1  *« 

S1.886 

15,418 

4378 

679 

62 

12.  Phthisis. 

» 

» 

85 

17 

6 

— 

18.  Hydrocephaliis. 

Local  Disbasbs. 

1 

TWtt 

6M«1 

58,248 

40,570 

17,462 

2,468 

14.  Diseasei  of  the  Brain. 

CMS 

60J85 

50,744 

88368 

12.084 

1308 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy. 

1  k;« 

M^l 

77.108 

58,419 

223S6 

3.510 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

«M 

aM88 

27,971 

16371 

5.182 

563 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 

,  vum 

11.0SS 

9,081 

6340 

2,464 

310 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

1      tSM 

t014 

1,284 

607 

157 

16 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Oigans. 

UM 

MSS 

988 

625 

146 

16 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

urn 

I   ' — ■ 

1^19 

1,206 

861 

378 

61 

2L  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

22.  CHILDBIBTH  A5D  MBTBIA. 
VlOLBNT  DBATUS. 

i 

160 

— 

— 

1 

« 

1 

•        MM 

tttS 

1,46S 

637 

145 

14 

23.  Suicide. 

HM7 

11,M7 

7,918 

4.758 

2486 

406 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths. 

25.  Othbe  Causes. 

j  UM74 

ISUM 

127,406 

118316 

* 

86311 

27,906 

^**»«f  HttBlo.  30321  of  Scarlatina.  Ac.    Tho  Tmble.  read  horiaontally,  shows  that  of  38407  Penwu.  who  die  of 
**  *«  Mind  Qpwards.  25328  at  sge  15  and  upwards,  and  so  on. 


CIV 


English  Life  Table. — Males; 


Tablb  19.->Tabto  of  M«ruaityf  deriyed  fhun  the  Biiolish  Lifb  Tabib,  showing, 

AT 


The  Tablb  shows  also,  aooording  to  the  BngUsh  Life  Table,  the  Animal  Births  being  511,745 1 

12  Ages,  of  26  Glasses  of  Caoses,  out 


AGEx 


10 


15 


SO 


S5 


Bbaths  vrox  all  Causes  at 
Age  X  aii4  upwards  - 


} 


Total  Zymotic  Disbabbs— Order  1. 

Zymotic  Disbabbs— Order  L 
L  Small-pox 

2.  Measles    ---.--- 

3.  Soarlatina 

4.  Diphtheria 

6.  Whooping-cough    -      -      • 

6.  Typhus 

7.  Diarrluoa  and  pysentery 

8.  Cholera    --.-.- 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

FiVB  Cobstitxttioval  Disbabbs. 

10.  Cancer 

11.  Soroftila  and  Tabes        ... 

12.  Phthisis 

13.  Hydrocephalus      .      .      -      -      , 


Local  Dibbasbs. 
li.  Diseases  of  the  Brain    •      .      . 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Disesses  of  the  Lungs   ... 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints    .      .      • 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin      .      .      . 

22.  Childbibth  abd  Mbtbia  • 

Violbbt  Dbaths. 

23.  Suicide    -•-.-- 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths    -       •      • 


25.  Othbb  Causes 


611,745 


89,192 


8,592 
6,509 

15,157 
2316 
6,777 

19,115 

17,564 
8,150 

15,023 


6,794 

7,602 

56,856 

6,443 


64,762 

86.400 

80,578 

25,955 

10.906 

130 

1,912 

1,806 


2.606 
22,659 


97.564 


870,868 


44398 


1,001 

626 

5,899 

1,111 

286 

16,442 

6,666 

2,534 

9.484 


6,759 

8,232 

64^ 

1,057 


42,182 

35,674 

674W1 

23,212 

10,721 

120 

1,783 

958 


2,606 
19,738 


64,855 


883,031 


85,644 


1,466 

115 

U19 

520 

20 

14,661 

6.465 

2,837 

8,561 


344,290 


383,608 


6^741 

2,618 

58,579 

307 


40,029 

35,182 

66,808 

28,731 

10,583 

119 

1.611 

932 


2,606 
18,445 


64296 


82,814 


1,348 

61 

647 

339 

9 

18,327 

6,878 

8.243 

8,282 


6.726 

2,180 

68,802 

122 


40,277 

84,719 

66.415 

22,347 

10,477 

118 

1.428 

008 


2,598 
17.023 


6^036 


80,208 


1,185 

44 

408 

258 

7 

114»69 

6,806 

W70 

7,968 


6,606 

1386 

46,401 

80 


89,688 

84,191 

66374 

21,987 

10389 

117 

1387 

883 


2362 

18386 


68,708 


810^442 


27,967 


894 

32 

282 

212 

6 

10388 

6,192 

2366 

7,686 


6,661 

1322 

41384 

63 


88316 
88,624 

643et 

21,431 
10480 

113 
1,129 

866 


^467 
14,119 


68392 


Dcatiu  by  several  Causes. 


cv 


mt  oi  511,74ft 


mows  JOJYM,  tbe  Numbbbs  ptixo  of  the  rwri^nm  9U 


te  Awnnal  Douhs  5I1»745|  the  Nmnbert  of  Males  djing  annaaUy  at  and  alter  each  of 
«f  a  lUle  Popnlatkm  of  20,426,188. 


as 

46 

55 

65 

75 

85 

-  *     -    AGE  «. 

«a. 

uum 

818,686 

16(^84 

76,777 

16377 

CDbaths  vbom  all  Oi.iJBBi  at  Ace 
I    X  and  upwards. 

Total  eTXono  DuBASBfl-^hrder  i. 
Znconc  Di8Babb8— Order  l« 

p 

amn 

ItJCl 

U.876 

10^026 

4224 

682 

«n 

187 

124 

40 

12 

8 

1.  Snudl-pox. 

IS 

8 

3 

1 

— 

— 

2.  Measles. 

im 

74 

83 

11 

3 

— 

3.  SoarUtma. 

157 

114 

78 

40 

13 

2 

4.  Diphtheria. 

4 

S 

2 

1 

— 

— 

5.  Whooping-oough. 

M85 

MH 

4^478 

2.468 

729 

77 

6.  Typhus. 

Mi6 

O.06S 

6.007 

8.062 

2.066 

800 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

un 

1^6 

MO 

408 

150 

14 

8.  Cholera. 

CR8 

MH 

4^806 

8.027 

1.262 

107 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

FlVB  COFSTITUTIOBAL  DUBABBB. 

Mi7 

5.M8 

A808 

ijm 

922 

118 

10.  Cancer. 

1;M8 

710 

602 

241 

47 

4 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes. 

aiw 

18.140 

8.081 

4869 

860 

24 

12.  Phthisis. 

4* 

90 

19 

9 

3 

— 

IS.  Hydrocephalus.     ' 

Local  Disbasbs. 

IMK 

88.806 

88^868 

20^804 

8.508 

1,187 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Bndn. 

SU7S 

88.78S 

fS.901 

16JB87 

6.699 

507 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropqr. 

«JM 

4BMS 

46^209 

27.148 

10.914 

1.618 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

U^SK 

17.664 

18.688 

7.926 

2.876 

246 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 

fll«3 

8^545 

7308 

6476 

2.140 

271 

IS.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

Its 

89 

68 

44 

16 

3 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs. 

9M 

788 

5r 

286 

78 

7 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Johits. 

•• 

785 

616 

436 

187 

80 

21.  Diseases  of  the  BUn. 

22.  Childbibth  avd  Mbtbia. 

YlOLBVT  DBATHO. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

UTS 

WW 

1.168 

489 

112 

10 

23.  Suicide. 

1UI7 

8JM 

6.844 

21784 

999 

183 

24.  Othfv  Violent  Deaths. 

25.  Othbb  Causbs. 

sun 

t 

6U» 

0O;O88 

6i280 

89408 

11366 

CVl 


English  Life  Tabk.-^Feniales : 


Table  1ft. — ^Table  of  Mortality,  derired  from  the  Ekolish  Lifb  Tabus,  showing 

AT 


The  Table  shows  also,  acooiding  to  the  English  Life  Table,  the  annual  Births  being  488,255 ; 

12  Ages,  of  25  Classes  of  Causes,  ont 


AGE  Of 


0 


10 


15 


Total  Bbaths  at  Ago  x  and 


} 


Total  Zymotic  Disbasbs— Order  1. 

Zymotic  Disbasbs— Order  l. 

1.  Small-pox     -.-..- 

2.  Measles 

3.  Scarlatina 

4.  Diphtheria 

6.  Whooping-cough 

6.  Typhus 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery    .       .       - 

8.  Cholera 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1.     - 

Fivs  Constitutional  Disbasbs. 

10.  Cancer 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes     .... 

12.  Phthisis 

IS.  Hydrocephalus 


Local  Disbasbs. 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  ... 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs ... 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints - 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin    ... 

22.  CniLDBISTH  AND  HBTBIA 

Violbnt  Deaths. 

23.  Suicide 

24.  Other  Violent  Deathi  . 


25.  Othsb  Causes 


488,255 


86,427 


2,929 

6356 

14364 

t     23S0 

8384 
18392 
16312 

8,005 
12,455 


14,617 
6304 

57361 
4300 


57.097 

40.170 

69,007 

26,542 

4.004 

2.9S2 

1.48S 

1306 


0,921 


873 
7393 


100.809 


366.400 


48,622 


1,289 

732 

6,163 

1,409 

451 

1636» 

7357 

2,492 

7.465 


349.478 


14.481 

2.759 

55376 

899 


39.612 

39.479 

60.118 

24307 

3.888 

2322 

1369 

891 


6321 


873 
5,139 


73304 


88,720 


891 

163 

1300 

636 

35 

14A19 

7,140 

2307 

6.629 


840,273 


14,464 

2.273 

64330 

286 


38,459 
39.033 
48,904 
24.052 

3311 

2,921 

1,240 

871 


6,921 


873 
4363 


73,048 


30305 


765 

90 

771 

353 

11 

12301 

7.063 

2328 

6313 


14,448 

1300 

51361 

109 


87308 

38,481 

48.460 

23,719 

3,738 

2316 

1,120 

853 


6321 


867 
4362 


72.765 


20 


328A42 


87,606 


637 

68 

523 

7 

10362 

6392 

2.167 

6.071 


14420 

1314 

46.718 

67 


87.172 

37339 

47345 

28395 

3.652 

2391 

1.011 

839 


6.677 


819 
3389 


72.4e8- 


35 


814308 


25.481 


472 

61 

860 

215 

6 

9.687 

6364  * 

2.067 

6319 


14365 

1384 

89.440 

52 


36^481 

87351 

47348 

22354 

3300 

2310 

930 

816 


5377 


764 
3,729 


72,176 


DeatJk^  by  several  Causes. 


cvu 


•at  of  4S8455  CMite  BomN  auyb,  the  Numbbss  DTUfO  of  the  ▼aiians  IMseases 

TWKLTE   A0U. 

the  mnml  Deaths  488,255 ;  the  nnmhen  of  Females  dying  ammally  at  ana  after  each  of 
of  a  Female  P^qmlatioii  of  80,432,046. 


1 
1 

S5 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

-       •         -         AGBx. 

2B8wl48 

2tfl207 

211,976 

158375 

85347 

21,688 

CToTix  DBi.TH8  at  Aye  x  ana 
X    npwarOSa 

njtt 

1844S 

14,583 

9,962 

4328 

841 

Total  Zymotic  Disbasss— Order  1. 

, 

Zymotic  Di8BASB8--Order  L 

2M 

128 

61 

23 

7 

1 

1.  Small-pox. 

24 

11 

5 

2 

1 

— 

2.  Meaales. 

lit 

7« 

38 

14 

3 

— 

3.  ScarlatinA. 

lis 

97 

60 

20 

9 

1 

4.  Diphtheria. 

4 

S 

2 

1 

— 

~ 

5.  Whoopiiig^x>ugh. 

7JO 

5,774 

4^024 

2328 

718 

88 

6.  Typhus. 

M87 

6^1 

5,484 

4^7 

2391 

615 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

1,7» 

1,826 

962 

514 

169 

24 

8.  Cholera. 

1 

a^SM 

4,878 

3,918 

2,784 

1330 

217 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

Five  Constitutiokal  Disbabbs. 

UJ77 

UlOl 

8,658 

4323 

1.419 

188 

10.  Cancer. 

u«t 

735 

471 

221 

54 

4 

IL  Scroftila  and  Tabes. 

JMT7 

18,746 

6,487 

2a04 

319 

28 

12.  Phthisis. 

S5 

SS 

16 

8 

2 

— 

13.  Hydrocephalus. 

Local  Dibbasbs. 

HM 

SM85 

27386 

20366 

8364 

1351 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

nxn 

81,090 

263«S 

17.776 

6386 

706 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy. 

4§jtB 

42,268 

36,800 

26301 

11322 

1392 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

IMtf 

18,684 

14^433 

8,816 

2307 

318 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 

1 

2,518 

1373 

1,073 

324 

39 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

1       MM 

1.W5 

1.106 

563 

141 

13 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Orsans. 

1         778 

615 

436 

230 

68 

8 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

70 

684 

580 

425 

186 

31 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

un 

180 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22.  CniLDBIBTH  ABD  MbTRIA. 

\ 

ViOLBVT  DBATHS. 

i 

«s 

500 

805 

138 

33 

4 

23.  Suicide. 

MO 

3.047 

2360 

1374 

1.187 

312 

2*.  Other  Violent  Deaths. 

4 

1*- 

7VIO 

t 

70,204 

68,482 

63,036 

47318 

15353 

25.  Other  Cavsbs. 

cvui 


EngliihLife  Tablc^CkOdren; 


Table  1S«— T«M#  thowing  out  of  1,000,000  Childrbm  bo&h  autb  of  both  Sbzbs,  of  611,745 

stales  ana  Females  respectiYely,  djlnr  at  mmA  after 


8BX 


AGB  X 


DBATH8  7BOX  ALL  CAUSBS  at  Affe  Jf 

ana  npwarOs 


Total  Ztvotic  Diseases— Order  l. 

ZTVonc  DiBEASBS— Order  1. 

1.  Small-pox 

2.  Measles 

8.  Scarlatina        .'.... 

4.  Diphtheria 

5.  Whooping-cough     -       .      -       - 

6.  Typhus 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  Dyseutery 

8.  Cholera 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 


} 


Five  OovsTirunoHiX  Diseases. 

10.  Cancer 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes         ... 

12.  Phthisis 

18.  Hydrocephalus       .      .      -      . 


Local  Diseases. 
14.  Diseases  of  the  firain     - 
16.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs    ... 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 
90.  Diseases  of  the  Joints  -  -  - 
81.  Diseases  of  the  Skin       -      - 

22.  CHILDBIBTH  ASh  Mbtbia    - 

YiOLBHT  Deaths. 

28.  Suicide 

24.  Other  Violent  Deaths     - 


26.  Otheb  Causes 


CHILDREN  OF  BOTH  SBXBS. 


0 


1.000,000 


176,619 


6,621 
12,865 
80,021 

4,946 
16,161 
88,107 
84,866 

6,156 
27,478 


21,8U 

14^06 

114,417 

11,262 


121,869 

76,660 

140,685 

62.497 

14,910 

8,062 

8,896 

2,512 


6,921 


8.479 
80,062 


196,868 


860,607 


144,863 


6,211 
10.684 
28.889 

4,664 

9.287 
87.328 
19366 

6,674 
28,411 


21,296 

lOASO 

112,767 

7,642 


91J22 

76,086 

127.600 

40.272 

14,840 

8,063 

8,836 

2,029 


6,021 


8,479 
28,168 


148,467 


796,827 


122,576 


4^528 
6,164 

24,666 
4.088 
4,772 

86,217 

15,689 
5,484 

21,279 


21,286 

7,758 

111,470 

4,627 


86^826 

76,788 

116,866 

48,624 

14v787 

3,047 

3,284 

1,931 


6,921 


8,479 
27,246 


141,876 


768,580       760,188 


r!: 


107,765 


8,976 
8,659 

19,941 
8,527 
2,540 

84^966 

14^90 
6,270 

19,407 


21,269 

6,761 

110.740 

8,280 


84,038 

76,510 

1U.785 

46,228 

14^726 

8,044 

8,230 

1,887 


6,921 


8,479 
26,323 


139,676 


96,716 


8,529 
2,164 

16,596 
2,996 
1,870 

33,777 

14,226 
5,189 

174tt7 


21,252 

6396 

110,819 

2,516 


82,696 

75,827 

100,468 

47,957 

14.668 

3AM2 

8,196 

1366 


6,921 


8.479 
26,641 


188387 


011,746 


89,192 


8,592 
6309 

16^67 
2315 
6,777 

19,U5 

17354 
8,150 

16,023 


6.794 

7302 

56366 

6,448 


61^768 
86,400 
80378 
26356 
10306 
130 

131t 
1306 


S;606 
22.669 


97354 


418,026 


ItMJ 


8302 
6316 

14286 
2,006 
8328 

18386 
9300 
8383 

12320 


6J86 
6307 

4^228 


47.076 
86,151 

67304 

21308 

10368 

124 

1381 
1,046 


8,606 
81,660 


68^874 


Deaths  by  several  Causes. 


cix 


the  exact 


CBiLDsxir,  of  488,259  Fbhxlb  Childbbn  go  born,  the  ITninbers  of  boHi  SexoSf  and  of 
iges  0,  1,  8,  8,  and  4  yean,  of  difBerent  XMaoasos. 


MALSa 

» 

FEMALES. 

-       -       -       -     SEX. 

1 

1 

a 

! 
3 

4 

0 

1 

8 

3 

4 

-       -       -       -  AGE «. 

m  100 

886^0 

377.077 

488,256 

422,481 

396322 

382.299 

373.056 

CDbaths  vbom  At.l  Causbs  at 
.    AffO  X  ana  upwards. 

Total  Zymotic  DmAflBS—Order  L 
Ztmotic  Di8BA8BS~Order  1. 

«M37 

5U70 

4S388 

86.487 

71306 

60339 

53395 

47,777 

%fim 

M» 

2.072 

8,920 

2309 

1362 

1384 

1.457 

L  Small-pox. 

S»MO 

UM 

1.020 

6356 

6368 

3a9k 

1365 

1,134 

2.  Measles. 

If^JTl 

8.918 

7,704 

14,864 

14,113 

12384 

10,023 

7391 

8.  Scarlatina. 

13» 

l,ff7» 

1.328 

2,630 

2.468 

2313 

1.948 

1,670 

4.  Diphtheria. 

l.«7 

1.01# 

589 

8384 

6360 

2336 

1330 

831 

6.  WhoopingHwugh. 

laon 

17^15 

164M6 

1839S 

18.642 

18,066 

17,441 

16,831 

6.  Typhus. 

•       7.101 

«;»Be 

6,771 

16312 

10365 

8,128 

7.631 

7.455 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

SJ» 

2,664 

2,504 

3.005 

2.791 

2,679 

2,606 

2345 

8.  Cholera. 

Ugsn 

KUTSO 

9.964 

12,455 

10391 

9.588 

8,677 

7,963 

9.  Other  Zymotic  Diseases-Order  1. 

FlVB  OOVSTltUTIOVAli  DiSBABEB. 

4^81 

6J73 

6^65 

14317 

14300 

14304 

K496 

14^487 

10.  Oanoer. 

<!•• 

8.6S6 

3,303 

6304 

4^733 

8398 

3,125 

2,906 

11.  Scrofula  and  Tabes. 

• 

IMU 

5MM 

54,747 

67361 

66,790 

06468 

66,790 

66378 

12.  Phthisis. 

1.588 

1.776 

1.362 

4300 

3314 

2,099 

1313 

1,164 

13.  Hydrocephalus. 

Local  Dibbabbo. 

4i9a6 

4S;sss 

4M53 

57.097 

44.147 

41320 

40.706 

40.043 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

sjn 

asjm 

35^771 

40^170 

39384 

39.740 

39,639 

39366 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy. 

,    «J»75 

60.705 

58.656 

60,007 

59,686 

64381 

61,990 

60300 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

23^073 

£1468 

23.832 

26348 

25,264 

24.061 

24.768 

24,625 

17.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 

!     1«.W8 

10.785 

10.756 

4.004 

3,981 

3354 

3,931 

3307 

18.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

in 

121 

120 

2382 

2329 

2,925 

2,923 

2.922 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs. 

.       MM 

U820 

1,806 

1.483 

1.464 

1,430 

1,410 

1390 

20.  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

9M 

1 

076 

067 

1306 

984 

935 

911 

809 

2L  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

22.  Childbisth  ahb  Mbtrta. 

ViOLBHT  DBATHB. 

— 

— 

— 

6,021 

6321 

6,921 

6,921 

6321 

UM 

2.806 

2,606 

873 

878 

873 

873 

873 

23.  Suicide. 

tx^m 

fQUB8« 

80438 

7398 

6308 

6,108 

6,729 

6,403 

24  Other  Violent  Deaths. 

26.  OTHBB  CAU8B8. 

«MM 

65,307 

65,066 

100300 

78398 

76.086 

74,179 

73322 

ex  Formulas. 

rOBMUZJLS  for  determining  the  probability  of  dying  at  or 
after  any  Age  x  of  any  particular  Disease  specified  in 
Tables  7-15. 

[  The  gymboU  must  be  taken  here  for  that  which  they  are  defined  to  mean ;  and  they  muit 
not  be  confounded  with  the  same  symbols  having  a  totally  different  meaning  in  other 
investigations,  and  most  particularly  in  the  Life  Table,"] 

Let  Ix  =  the  numbers  to  die  at  and  after  age  x. 

Sjp  =  the  numbers  to  die  of  small-pox  according  to  Tables  7  to  1 1  in 
any  1,  5,  or  10  years  after  age  x. 

Sjp  =  all  the  numbers  to  die  of  small-pox  at  and  after  age  .r.    (See 
Tables  12-15.) 

m^  =  the  numbers  to  die  of  measles  according  to  the  same  Tables 
in  any  1,  5,  or  10  years  after  age  x. 

Mg  =  all  the  numbers  to  die  of  measles  at  and  after  age  x. 

And  in  like  manner  symbols  might  be  used  for  each  of  the  25  diseases  or 
groups  of  diseases. 

Some  of  the  uses  of  the  Tables  may  be  thus  exemplified  by  figures  taken 
from  the  Tables  :— 

(1.)  What  is  the  probability  that  a  liveborn  child  (A)  will  die  of  small- 
pox in  the  first  hve  years  of  life  ? 

g  3331  1 

It  is  ^  =  1000000  "  '^3331  =  ^^ nearly.  (See Table 7 or  10.) 

(2.)  What  is  the  probability  that  A  will  die  at  any  age  of  small-pox  ? 

f  =  l^Slx)  =  "^^21  =  5^3  nearly.    (See  Table  12.) 

(3.)  What  is  the  probability  that  a  person  aged  20  will  die  of  small-pox  ? 

Sk»  1 822  1 

t  =  662750  =  '00275  =  ^^  nearly.    (See  Table  12.) 

(4.)  What  is  the  probability  that  a  person  aged  25  will  die  of  phthisis 

(P)? 

P  81424  1 

7^  =  634045  "  '^^^^^  "  8  "®*^^^-  ^^®  ^*^^®  ^^'^  ^^ 
is,  therefore,  nearly  1  chance  to  7  that  the  person  will  die  of  that 
disease,  and  7  to  1  that  he  will  die  of  some  other  cause. 

(5.)  What  is  the  probability  that  a  woman  aged  20  will  die  of  child- 
birth (c)  before  she  is  25  ?    (See  Table  9.) 
C20  _     1100  1 

^  -  329142  =  ^^^^  =  299  °^^^^- 

(6.)  What  is  the  probability  that  she  will  eventually  die  of  childbirth 
after  age  20  ?    (See  Table  14.) 

£  =  329TT2  =  -^2^^^  =  49  "^^^^- 
The  chances  are  48  to  1  that  she  will  not  die  of  childbirth. 


Formulas,  cxi 

(7.)  What  is  the  probability  that  a  man  aged  20  will  die  a  violent 
death  other  than  by  suicide  (=  v)  before  he  is  25  ?    (See  Table  8.) 

tTgo  1517  rwN^if*  1  1 

4o  =  333608  =  '°^^^  =  220  "^^''^y- 

(8.)  What  is  the  probability  that  he  will  eventually  die  a  violent  death 
other  than  by  suicide  after  age  20  ?    (See  Table  13.) 

Kjo         15636  -,„„_  I  , 

^  =  333608  =  ^^^^  =  21  "^'•'^ 

(9.)  Of  what  specified  disease  is  a  man  aged  65  most  likely  to  die  ? 

Disease  of  lungs.     (See  Table  13.) 

> 

Of  the  24  classes  specified,  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  {L)  are  the  most 
fatal ;  of  them  27,148  will  die  out  of  150,754  men  living  at  age  65. 
Zes         27148  ,^^^         1 

t  =  150754  =  -^^^^  =  6  °^^^y- 

The  probability  of  dying  of  brain  disease  is 

20304  ,^,^^         1 

150754  =  '^^^^^  =  7  °^^'^^- 

The  probability  of  dying  of  heart  disease  or  dropsy  is 

150754  =  '^^^^  =  9  "^'"■^^- 

The  probability  of  dying  of  old  age,  debility,  and  other  unclassified 

diseases  is 

54280  „^^^         1 

150754  =  '^^^  =  3  °^^^^y- 
The  probabilities  that  a  liveborn  child  will  die  of  any  of  the  25  diseases 
or  classes  of  diseases  are  as  follows  : — 


Small-pox  ...  -006521 
Measles  ....  -012865 
Scarlatina         ...     *a30021 


Diseases  of  Brain  -  -  *  121859 
Diseases  of  Heart  &  Dropsy  *  076660 
Diseases  of  Lungs     -        -     *  149585 


Diphtheria        ...     -004945  D is.  of  Lungs  aiuf  Phthisis     '264002 


Wbooping<K:ough  -  -  *0I5161 
Typhus  ....  -088107 
Diarrhcea  and  Dysentery  -     *0343C6 


Diseases  of  Stom.  &  Liver  '052497 
Diseases  of  Kidneys  -  -  '014910 
Diseases  of  Gener.  Organs      '003062 


Cholera    ....     -006155  ,  Diseases  of  Joints     -  -  '003895 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases.— l.^«-.,.e  Diseases  of  Skm        -  -  -002512 

Order  I.        -        -        -/   "-*'*'**  |  Childbirth  and  Metria  -  -006921 

Cancer     ^        .        .        .     -021311  Suicide     -        -        -  -  '003479 

Scrofula  and  Tabes  -        -     *014106  !  Other  Violent  Deaths  -  '080052 

Phthisis    ....     -114417  |  Other  Causes    -        -  -  '198363 

Hydrocephalus  -        •     '011252  i 

These  probabilities  are  deduced  by  simple  inspection  of  Table  12. 

The  same  table  shows  by  inspection  what  the  probability  is  that  a  child 

will  die  of  these  causes  after  any  specified  age  ;  thus,  the  probability  that 

a  liveborn  child  will  die  of  small-pox  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  20 

1822  1 

is  jQQQooo  ~  '001822  =  ^^  nearly,  whereas  the  chance  that  a  young 

1822 
person  now  20  will  die  of  small-pox  is,  as  shown  above,  (552756  ~  '00275 

=  S64  °®*^^y' 


cxu 


Healthy  Districts  Life  Table. — Persons : 


Table  16.-*Ta1»l6  of  Mortality,  deriyed  from  the  Hbaltht  Dibtrigts  Life  Tabub,  showing  of 


L 


AGES 


All  Ages. 


!      0- 

,(.?e<>  Table  19.) 


5- 


10- 


Dbaths  pbom  all  Causes   • 

Total  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  l 

Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

Small-pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Diphtheria 

Whooping-coiigh       .       -       -       - 

Typhus       

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  • 
Cholera       ------ 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1.  - 

Five  Cokstitutiokal  Diseases. 

Cancer 

Scrofula  and  Tabes    -      -       -       - 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus 


Local  Diseases. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 
Diaeasea  of  the  Lungs 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys    - 
Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diaeases  of  the  Skin  - 

Childbibth  avb  Mbtbia     • 

YioLBHT  Deaths. 

Suicide 

Other  Violent  Deaths       -      - 


Othbb  Causes 


1.000.000 


124389 


2.859 
6.912 
21.403 
10.292 
10.2S4 
28.146 
21.217 
2.244 
22.082 


27,496 

12.656 

106.481 

8.691 


186^3 

106.410 

129.618 

67,079 

21A21 

S.241 

8356 

2.969 


7.065 


4^487 
26394 


231386 


175,410 


40.761 


602 
5387 
11378 
4.184 
9.650 
2307 
9354 
399 
6.135 


110 
6.335 
2.666 
6,6M 


22.692 

1.304 

27384 

4.431 

810 

9 

311 

723 


4^288 


40.048 


29341 


16351 


90 

1.066 

6359 

8328 

684 

2366 

470 

182 

1.768 


74 

977 

1378 

1358 


1301 

791 

2.258 

901 

260 

6 

160 

62 


1.619 


1.046 


16,677 


6.439 


76 

267 

1399 

1339 

82 

2399 

69 

60 

608 


27 

844 

2.940 

420 


1333 
927 
840 
589 
190 
6 
225 
96 


82 
1370 


409 


15- 


22371 


4309 


121 
143 
688 
434 

12 

2.653 

154 

51 

603 


847 

8.872 

102 


1386 

1.041 

1312 

991 

247 

40 

224 

58 


209 


114 
1375 


525 


20- 


28,440 


3352 


239 

30 

896 

208 

6 

2378 

158 

06 

447 


61 

642 

14,409 

36 


1.732 

1.107 

1372 

073 

879 

40 

191 

42 


1.058 


238 
1.462 


666 


Note.— The  numbers  dying  at  the  Tarious  Ages  fhmi  All  Causes  are  derived  fW)m  the  preceding  Healthy  Districts 

the  observed  deaths  flrom  those  diseases  in  61  of  the  Healthiest 


Deaths  by  several  Causes. 


cxui 


whMt 


and  It  what  Ares  1,000,000  Livbbobn  Children  may  be  ezpeetea  to  die. 


25  — 

1 

35- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

75- 

1 

85  and 
upivards.  ^ 

-       -       -    AGES. 

mjsi^ 

61^21 

71«98& 

10M82 

177,391 

177.262 

69,966 

Deaths  fbom  Alt.  Cavsbs. 

Total  Ztmotic  Dis.— Order  1. 
Zymotic  Dibbasbs— Order  1. 

MM 

5461 

5.035 

7,429 

10,309 

7.505 

2,807 

%m 

243 

260 

264 

55 

46 

27 

Small-pox. 

43 

45 

8 

30 

11 

~~' 

14 

Measles. 

408 

251 

117 

68 

44 

— 

— 

Scarlatina. 

9M 

228 

141 

136 

55 

23 

14 

Diphtheria. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Whooping-cough. 

ajLiA 

2.702 

2.306 

3.025 

2,791 

1.268 

141 

Typhus. 

519 

471 

524 

1,104 

3.263 

3,643 

1,603 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

14S 

206 

238 

293 

353 

178 

64 

Cholera. 

906 

1.015 

1.466 

2,609 

8,787 

2,362 

654 

Other  Zymotic  Dig.— Order  1. 

PiVB  COKSTITUTIOKAL  DiS. 

e7» 

2,218 

5,024 

7,266 

7,808 

3.652 

607 

Cancer. 

!,«» 

736 

766 

722 

551 

178 

27 

Scroftda  and  Tahes. 

27 JO 

20.625 

18,746 

10,121 

4,754 

740 

27 

Phthisis. 

SB 

22 

16 

10 

— 

— 

^- 

Hydrocephalus. 

Local  Diseases. 

44«D 

6^463 

10.012 

16,701 

29,031 

24,697 

4,925 

Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

S3l:3 

6.513 

10,451 

21,018 

34.548 

21,172 

2,726 

Diseases  of  the  Heart,  ft  Dropsy* 

S3W 

5.261 

8,234 

16/S80 

80,534 

26,889 

6.121 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

S3«7 

4.003 

7,263 

12.240 

14.553 

7.160 

1.148 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  ft  Liver. 

Vl» 

1.743 

2,319 

4.001 

5.981 

3,780 

826 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

07 

576 

778 

665 

647 

174 

64 

Diseases  of  the  Generat.  Organs. 

401 

853 

441 

410 

431 

173 

27 

Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

90 

147 

191 

410 

562 

484 

86 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

CfilLDBIBTH  AVD  MBTBIA. 
VlOLBlTT  DBATHS. 

13« 

2.68S 

260 

— 

• 

— 

— 

S» 

612 

1,022 

1,171 

763 

207 

27 

Suicide. 

t^9 

1 

2.608 

3,030 

2,761 

2.796 

2.088 

640 

Other  Violent  Deaths. 
Otubb  Causes. 

1 

1       1,K7 

2.303 

3,362 

7,877 

34023 

80.009 

60.401 

Lifr  Table ;  the  nombert  dying  firom  each  of  the  25  classes  of  causes,  at  different  periods  of  life,  are  deduced  flrom 
DiBfencta  or  Bnfaaad  and  Wales  during  the  10  Tears  1861-70. 
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Healthy  Districts  Life  Table, — Maks  : 


Table  17«— Table  of  Mortality,  derived  from  the  Healthy  Districts  Life  Tablk, 


AOES- 


Dbathb  ysox  All  Causes  • 

Total  Ztmotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

Sm«U-pox 

Meules 

Scarlatina 

Diphtheria 

Whooping-oough      .      -      -      - 

Tjphus       

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  .       .      • 

Cholera 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1.  - 

Five  Cokstitutiokal  Diseases. 

Cancer 

Scrofula  and  Tabes   .       •       •       - 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus 


Local  Diseases. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys   • 
Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  •      •       • 

Childbisth  aed  Hetbia     • 
Violeht  Deaths. 


Suicide       -       -       - 
Other  Violent  Deaths 


Othee  Causes 


All  Ages. 


511,240 


63,607 


1,514 

3,514 

10.779 

4,478 

4,828 

14,125 

11,357 

1,185 


9,350 

6,613 

52,282 

4.746 


66,030 

50^5 

70,960 

28,993 

15,882 

144 

1.787 

1,560 


8,555 
20.339 


115,426 


0- 

(5eeT>bIe9a) 


5- 


10- 


I 


95,040 


25375 


324 
2.774 
6,817 
2,065 
4.584 
1.411 
5.312 

242 
3,346 


57 
2,902 
1,224 
3337 


12304 

656 

15312 

2,600 

175 

5 

168 

421 


2362 


26342 


14322 


7,737 


67 

484 

3317 

1352 

212 

1463 

234 

67 

941 


45 
551 
618 
662 


963 
461 
1,130 
429 
156 

83 
33 


1.124 


540 


15- 


7,470 


2.620 


15 
427 
075 
171 


568 
452 
342 
282 
80 

121 
50 


15 
1,036 


256 


10341 


2.258 


30 

70 

111 

64 

835 

367 

412 

109 

20 

6 

885 

1,140 

30 

81 

25 

23 

272 

388 

29 

390 

3392 

29 


786 
471 
710 
460 
140 
6 
134 
35 


58 
1345 


198 


20- 


13309 


1,944 


166 

18 

197 

68 

0 

1,144 

68 

26 

252 


49 

326 

6331 

18 


886 
635 

849 
425 
208 

142 
18 


172 
1316 


996 


Deatlis  by  several  Causes, 


cxv 


i*owiBgr  of  what  IMseases   and   at  what  Ares   511,249  noy  born  alivk   may  be 


as- 

35- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

75- 

85  and 
upwards. 

-       -       -  AGES. 

1 

90^679 

87A>19 

67382 

92,629 

88391 

32,796 

DSA.THS  FBOM  AlL  Ci.V8ES. 

Total  Zymotic  Dis.- Order  1. 
ZrMonc  Diseases— Order  1. 

1 
ma 

2^0 

2344 

4A16 

5,481 

4,154 

1426 

MS 

169 

166 

176 

44 

46 

14 

Small-poz. 

14 

15 

— 

20 

— 

— 

14 

Measles. 

164 

81 

60 

29 

22 

— 

— 

Scarlatina. 

14» 

96 

41 

68 

S3 

12 

14 

Diphtheria.  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-~ 

— 

Whoopiag<cough. 

usa» 

1478 

1352 

1,794 

1,628 

771 

101 

Typhus. 

iss 

t28 

S40 

627 

1,650 

2.002 

680 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

ts 

117 

116 

156 

188 

69 

14 

Cholera. 

4n 

687 

879 

1346 

1.916 

1354 

289 

Other  Zymotic  Dis.— Order  1. 
Five  Constitutiokal  Dis. 

1T« 

448 

1AM 

2392 

3,178 

1376 

289 

Cancer. 

04 

40% 

S2S 

351 

299 

92 

14 

Scrofiila  and  Tabes. 

UJS% 

9340 

7,165 

6368 

2,735 

472 

^- 

Phthisis. 

14 

7 

8 

— 

— 

^- 

— 

Hydrocephalus. 

Local  Diseases. 

un 

S,58S 

6,513 

8388 

16306 

12,770 

2.285 

Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

vm 

S^SS 

6.107 

9358 

16.247 

10,193 

1345 

Diseases  of  the  Heart,  A  Dropsy. 

ti» 

8,114 

5315 

9305 

16.468 

13,173 

^960 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

vm 

2.144 

S.4C5 

6^406 

7320 

3325 

678 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  &  Liver. 

676 

1/)13 

1388 

^672 

4329 

3,175 

680 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

n 

15 

17 

10 

44 

12 

14 

Diseases  of  the  Qenerat.  Organs. 

171 

198 

182 

205 

277 

92 

14 

Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4S 

51 

99 

224 

321 

207' 

68 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

CHILDBISTn  AKD  MBTBIA. 
VlOLBlTT.  DBATUS. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SM 

485 

796 

917 

631 

161 

14 

Suicide. 

2.298 

2378 

2321 

«,17l 

956 

301 

Other  Violent  Deaths. 
Othbe  Causes. 

769 

1 

1.256 

1340 

4340 

17322 

38,634 

23,125 

34846. 


h 


CXYl 


Healthy  Diitricts  Life  Table.^-^Females : 


Tablb  18« — Table  of  VCoitalityt  derived  from  the  Hbaltht  Distrigts  Lifb  Table, 

ezpeoted 


AGES 


AxxAess. 


0- 

(.?eeT»ble90.) 


6- 


10- 


15- 


20- 


DBi.TH8  VBOM  AXL  Oi.U8B8    - 

Total  Ztmotic  DisBASBa— Order  1. 

Ztmotic  Dibbasbs— Order  1. 

Small-pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina  ...... 

Diphtheria 

Whooping-oough       -      -      -      - 

Typhus       

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  -      .      - 

Cholera 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases—Order  1.  • 

PiTB  CoiTBTITUTIOlfAL'DlSSASBB. 

Cancer 

Scrofula  and  Tabes    •       .      .      . 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus 


Local  Disbasbs. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys   • 
Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  ... 

Childbibth  akd  Mbtbia     • 

VlOLBFT  DBATHS. 

Suicide       -      • 
Other  Violent  Deaths 

OTHBB  CAU8B8 


488,761 


61,282 


846 
8,898 

10,624 
6314 
6,406 

14^021 
9,880 
1.109 

10,185 


18,145 
6,042 

66,199 
8,845 


69,443 

54,985 

68.668 

28,086 

5,789 

8,097 

1,569 

1,899 


7,065 


932 
6,865 


116,960 


80,370 


28,886 


278 
2.483 
6,656 
2,119 
5,066 
1.896 
4v042 

167 
2,789 


63 
2,438 
1,432 
2,767 


10,088 

648 

12,672 

1,831 

135 

4 

143 

302 


1,870 


22A06 


14.819 


8,614 


23 

681 

8.142 

1376 

822 

1302 

286 

116 

817 


29 
426 
965 
691 


938 

340 

1A28 

472 

104 

6 

86 

29 


406 


606 


9,207 


8319 


46 
156 
864 
927 

12 
1,414 

29 

85 
336 


12 

417 

1,966 

240 


766 
475 
406 
307 
110 
6 
104 
46 


17 
174 


248 


12,230 


2351 


61 

79 

271 

266 

6 

1318 

73 

28 

266 


40 

467 

6,480 

73 


1,060 

670 

602 

531 

107 

34 

00 

23 


209 


66 
180 


827 


U640 


2,008 


78 
12 

aoi 

140 

1,220 

86 

78 

196 


12 

816 

7368 

18 


846 

672 

623 

648 

176 

40 

40 

24 


1,053 


61 
146 


871 


Deatht  by  leoeral  Catites. 
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Healthy  Districts  Life  Table. — Children: 


Table  19. — ^Table  showing  out  of  1,000,000  Liveborn  Children  what  Wnmbers  die  of  the 

different  Biseases  in  the  first  Five  Team  of  Ulto. 

(This  Tahle  is  a  development  of  Column  2.  of  Tahle  16.    It  shows  the  deaths  at  each  year 

of  age  under  5.) 


OHILDBEX    OF    BOTH    SEXES. 


AGES 


Total  under 
6  Tears. 


0- 


1- 


2- 


8- 


4-5 


Deaths  fbom  all  Causes     • 

Total  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

SnuUl-pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina  --.--- 

Diphtheria 

Whooping-cough       .       .       .       - 

Typhus       

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  -      -      - 

Cholera 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Orderl.  - 

Five  Coxstitutiokal  Diseases. 

Cancer 

Scrofula  and  Tabes    -      -      •      - 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus 


Local  Diseases. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys   • 
Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diseases  of  the  Skin - 

Childbibth  and  Metria     - 

Violent  Deaths. 

Suicide 

Other  Violent  Deaths 


Other  Causes 


•      • 


17fi.410 


40,761 


602 
6,2fi7 
11,873 
4484 
9.650 
2,807 
9,854 
399 
6.185 


110 
5,335 
2,656 
6,604 


22,692 

1,304 

27381 

4.431 

810 

9 

811 

723 


4,282 


40,048 


102,950 


16,321 


848 
968 
930 
426 

4^644 
375 

6,793 
206 

1,611 


8 

2,782 

856 

2,501 


16,142 

621 

16,288 

8,037 

69 


534 


1,341 


42,381 


30,060 


10,924 


80 

1,973 

2,160 

734 

2,703 

528 

1,618 

75 

1099 


4 

1,286 

778 

1,887 


3,251 

214 

6,244 

469 

61 

4 

70 

75 


818 


3,970 


18350 


8385 


67 

1,208 

2,838 

890 

1369 

620 

603 

51 

1,249 


28 
733 
450 
988 


1,681 
168 

8,010 

362 

73 

74 
57 


835 


1311 


13,050 


7339 


61 

591 

2,926 

949 

562 

607 

811 

40 

1,102 


31 
805 
325 
767 


949 

169 

1,406 

815 

51 

6 

36 

41 


718 


693 


10,510 


6,882 


97 

497 

2319 

1485 

S72 

687 

134 

27 

974 


39 

228 
247 
461 


669 
137 
836 
248 
56 

62 
16 


625 


403 


Deaths  hy  several  Causes. 

Lm  ao> — TKbl«  shoving  ont  of  511^49  Male  CnUDRBS,  and  of  488,7SI  Fbmale  Ciiildbbk, 
ipectivelj  who  die  of  the 


AGRS 


Tutu  Zivonc  Dis-) 
um— Order  1.   -i 

iTtaac  DtsKiSES— 


[■.vrbi^  taA  Iljierxt«f7 


knftkBidlUn- 


I«F«  c4  the  Bnln  - 
lUg*  tW  Hart.«  DroiN7 
ti^i^  (tf  Uw  Lung*     • 

IH  <i  GwcntiTc  Orguii 
I-naortheJainU  - 
^««bg(  the  Skin 


AHmiA 

•i-ide     -       -       .       . 
tVi  TMnit  Dvthi      . 
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Healthy  Districts  Life  Table, — Persons ; 


Tablb  ai«->Talile  of  Monalitjr*  deriyed  from  the  Hbaltht  DuT&iGTfl  Lnra  Tabu 

TWBLY 

The  Table  shows   also,  according  to  the  Healthy  Districts  Life  Table,  the  Annual  Birth 

ana  after  each  of  12  Ages  of  S5  Classes  c 


AGE  X 


0 


10 


15 


SO 


25 


Deaths  prok  All  Causes  at 
Age  w  and  upwards  • 


} 


Total  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

Ztmotic  Diseases— Order  1. 
Small-pox   - 
Measles 
Scarlatina   - 
Diphtheria  - 
Whooping-cough 
Typhus 

Diarriiica  and  Dysentery 
Cholera       .       -       - 
Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 

FiYB  Constitutional  Diseases. 
Cancer  .-•-.- 
Scrofula  and  Tabes  -  -  -  - 
Phthisis  -.---. 
Hydrocephalus 


liOCAL  Diseases. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys   - 
Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  •      •      • 

Chtldbibth  and  Mbtria     <• 

Violent  Deaths. 
Suidde       •      .      •      •      . 
Other  Violent  Deaths       •      • 

Othsb  Causes  -      .      - 


1.000,000 


124,889 


2,359 
6,912 
21,409 
10,292 
10,234 
28,146 
21,217 
2,244 
22,082 


27,405 

12,655 

108,481 

8,691 


125,473 

105,410 

129,618 

67,079 

21,121 

3,241 

8,366 

2,959 


7,065 


4^487 
26,694 


231,386 


824,590 


75,128 


1,757 

1,655 
10,080 

6.108 

684 

26,839 

11,863 

1,845 
15,947 


27;386 

7,320 

105325 

1,987 


102.781 

101,106 

101,734 

52,648 

20,811 

8,232 

8,015 

2,286 


7,065 


^467 
22,462 


182,338 


795,240 


68,777 


1,667 

590 

3,671 

2,880 

50 

22,674 

11,393 

1.663 

14,189 


27311 

6343 

10^252 

634 


100,880 

103,316 

99.476 

61,747 

20351 

3326 

2376 

2,174 


7.065 


4v487 
20343 


181392 


778372 


62338 


1391 

323 

1372 

1341 

18 

20376 

11334 

1,603 

13381 


273^ 

6,409 

101312 

214 


99347 

102388 

98,636 

61,168 

20361 

8320 

2,661 

2,078 


7,066 


766.001 


47329 


1,470 

180 

1334 

1.107 

6 

17,722 

11.180 

1.652 

12378 


27315 

4,662 

92,440 

112 


97,711 

101347 

97.424 

60,167 

20,114 

8A80 

2,427 

2,020 


6366 


^466 
19378 


180,793 


4341 
18,198 


180368 


727352 


48377 


1331 
150 
936 

15340 

11,027 

1.464 

12331 


27454 

4010 

77341 

76 


96379 

100340 

06.052 

404^ 

19,735 

8»1S1 

2336 

1,978 


63M 


4408 
16,736 


179302 


Deaffu  by  several  Causes. 
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Healthy  Districts  Life  Table,  -y^Males ; 


Tablb  2a^-*Table  of  Blortalltyf  deriyed  from  the  Hbaltht  Distriots  Lifb  Table, 

The  Table  shows  also,  according  to  the  Healthy  Districts  Life  Table,  the  Annual  Births  being 

of  12  Ages,  of  25  Classes  of  Caiuefly  out 


AGEx 


0 


10 


15 


20 


25 


Dbaths  fsom  All  CArsss  at) 
£kjge  X  and  upwards       -S 


Total  Zymotic  Disbasbs— Order  1. 

Zymotic  Disbasbs— Order  1. 

Small-pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Diphtheria 

Whooping-cough        -       -       -       - 

Typhus        

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  ... 

Cholera       - 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1.  - 

FiYB  Constitutional  Diseases. 

Cancer 

Scrofulft  and  Tabes    .      .       .       . 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus 


Local  Diseases. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys   • 
Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  ... 

Childbibth  and  Mbtbia     . 

Violent  Dbaths. 

Suicide 

Other  Violent  Deaths 


Othbb  Causbs 


611,249 


63.607 


1,514 
3,514 

10,779 
4,478 
4328 

14,125 

11,837 
1.135 

11397 


9360 

6.613 

52,282 

4,746 


66,030 

50,475 

70,960 

28,993 

15382 

144 

1,787 

1360 


3355 
20339 


115.426 


416,209 


37,782 


1,190 
740 

4362 

2,413 

244 

12,714 

6,025 
893 

8351 


9383 

3,711 

51,068 

909 


53,426 

40319 

55,748 

26393 

15.207 

139 

1,619 

1,139 


3365 
17.077 


88,481 


401387 


29,995 


1.123 

256 

1,746 

1.061 

82 

11,551 

6,791 

826 

7310 


9,248 

8,160 

50,440 

247 


52.463 

49,368 

64318 

25,964 

15.061 

139 

1,536 

1,106 


3.565 
16353 


87.94* 


894317 


27376 


1,098 

145 

910 

649 

12 

10,666 

6,761 

801 

7388 


9,238 

2,733 

49,465 

76 


51396 

48,916 

64376 

25,682 

14,971 

139 

1.416 

1366 


3,540 
15,757 


87,688 


883376 


26.117 


1,023 

81 

548 

480 

6 

932s 

6380 

778 

7.000 


9,204 

2343 

46,073 

47 


51,109 

48,445 

63,666 

25,222 

14331 

138 

1381 

1,021 


8,482 
11612 


87,490 


870,067 


2S,17S 


857 

63 

846 

4U 

83S2 

5312 

758 

6,746 


9,155 

2,017 

89,412 

29 


50328 

47.910 

6^717 

24,797 

14.028 

188 

1.189 

1,003 


8310 
18,196 


87,196 


Deaths  by  several  Cautes. 
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S8>« 

80W1 

ifl^oei 

USB 

4M» 

*«,;» 

574*9 

«J8J 

njB8 

1.3*8 

DiHaKtoTtheHf 

s««a 

47^1 

M4M 

swei 

18,113 

8,080 

DiaeaHiofthsLu 

AW 

tUlM 

17«» 

11,«3 

3M3 

B7S 

DlMweaortheBh 

IWU 

11W9 

lUM 

9fiM 

s.ue 

sso 

DlKaiiesortheKii 

lit 

« 

80 

TO 

K 

14 

IH««e.of  theOe: 

MS 

770 

US 

IBS 

IDS 

1* 

Dini»Bortfa«Joi 

MO 

Ml 

810 

888 

m 

88 

DbHWsottheSk: 

~ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CaiLDBlBTn  AID  '. 

TlOLBHT  1 

MM 

UlS 

1.TI3 

808 

17S 

1* 

Suicide. 

IMR 

B,9IS 

ojn 

8.450 

I.W 

30* 

Other  Vfolept  Deal 

M,«a 

Bum 

SSMO 

7SM1 

ai.TU 

1W!B 

Othzs  Cacbbb. 

CZZIY 


Healthy  Districts  Life  Tabk^^-^Femaks ; 


TABija  aa«— TAbld  of  wmomiJity,  derived  from  the  Hbaltht  DunaoTti  Ltn  Tabu,  tbowiiig. 

The  TjiBLB  ihowi  also,  according  to  the  Healihy  Diitricts  Iiife  Table,  the  annual  Birth«  bmng 

each  of  12  Agei,  of  S0  Clasaei  of  Caiuiea, 


AQE  0. 


Total  Dbathb  at  Afo  »  Mid') 
upwmrOA J 


Total  Zthotio  DiBSASis-^'OrdOT  1. 

ZncoTio  DiSBABls-Order  1. 

Small-pox 

Measles      ---••- 

Scarlatina 

Diphtheria 

Whooping-oougb       -      .      -      - 

Typhus       

Diarrhcea  and  Dyeentenr  •      •      - 
Cholera       ------ 

Other  Zymotic  Diaeasee— Order  1.  - 


PiTB  OOVSTITtnOirAL  BlSBAaBB. 

Cancer 

Soroftila  and  Tabes   •      •      •      • 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus  -      •      .      •      . 


Local  Dibiasbs. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart*  and  Dropey 
Diseases  of  the  Longs 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liter 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys   - 
Diseases  of  the  GeneratiYe  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  -      •      * 

CHILBBIBfR  AVD  MbTBIA      • 

.VlOLBVT  DBATBB. 
Suidde       .      -      -      .      • 
Other  Violent  Deaths      '•      • 


OthxbCavbbb 


l,7«l 


ei,S82 


846 
8,S98 

10,824 
6^14 
5.406 

14.021 
9380 
1.109 

10.186 


18»146 
6»042 

66.199 
8.846 


80.443 
64^986 
88.668 

89.086 
8.789 
8.097 
1.669 
1.899 


7,065 


982 
6,866 


116.900 


408,881 


87,896 


667 

915 
5.068 
8.695 

840 

18.626 

6.888 

962 
7396 


18392 
8.600 

64.767 
1,078 


40366 

64387 

46386 

96356 

6.604 

8.098 

li4£6 

1,097 


7.066 


982 
4.486 


98304 


10 


15 


SO 


896362 


88,782 


544 

884 

1326 

1.819 

18 

11,128 

5302 

887 

6379 


18,068 

8.188 

68312 

887 


46,417 

68347 

4i868 

86.788 

6300 

8,087 

1340 

1,068 


7,066 


988 
8390 


96348 


884366 


24368 


406 

178 
1.062 

892 

6 

9,709 

6378 

802 
6348 


18351 

8.766 

51347 

188 


47362 

58,472 

44360 

86,476 

5390 

8.061 

1386 

1,022 


7.066 


916 
8316 


98406 


878485 


98,412 


447 

99 

791 

627 

8.196 

5300 

774 

6378 


18311 

2309 

46367 

66 


46,602 

58302 

48358 

84346 

5388 

8,047 

1,146 

999 


6356 


869 
8386 


91,778 


S5 


8873S5 


80,404 


874 

87 

690 

467 

6367 

5,415 

701 

5,783 


17399 

1398 

88399 

47 


46,756 
62380 
48385 

84397 

5^107 

8>998 

1.097 

976 


5308 


796 
8340 


08307 


f 


Deaths  by  several  Causes. 


cxxv 


out  of  4Sa,T51  OMs  BOW  AUVBy  the  Numbees  DToia  mt  and  after  Twiltb  Aobs. 

488,751  ;  the  annud  Deaths  488,761 ;  the  Numben  of  Femiles  djing  annoally  at  and  after 
oat  of  a  Female  Pc^iilation  of  24,169,200. 


S5 

45 

65 

65 

75 

85 

AGE  a?. 

mjHk 

2Bs;r08 

281,883 

210,188 

12^481 

87460 

r Total  Dbaths  at  Ave  x  and 
C    upwards. 

Total  Zymotic  Disbabii— Order  1. 
Zymotic  DusABBO-Order  1. 

.    17.466 

14,864 

12,678 

9,860 

4,588 

1,181 

170 

196 

112 

24 

18 

13 

Small-pox. 

BO 

29 

81 

11 

— 

— 

Measles. 

208 

128 

61 

29 

— 

— 

Scarlatina. 

04 

901 

101 

88 

11 

— 

Diphtheria. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Whoopiog-oough. 

5.40O 

8,985 

9,981 

1,700 

587 

40 

Typhus. 

MSI 

4388 

4,664 

4,077 

2,464 

828 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

68i 

068 

446 

809 

144 

40 

Cholera. 

5;bs 

4,994 

4,847 

8,184 

1363 

965 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 
Fits  Covstitutiokai.  Dibbabso. 

17.«8 

16,728 

njs» 

6,924 

2,294 

818 

Cancer. 

MM 

1A60 

717 

846 

94 

18 

ScroftilA  and  Tidies. 

njKi 

18,066 

6,476 

2,888 

304 

27 

Phthisis. 

ss 

18 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Hydrocephalus. 

Local  Disbasbs. 

48J74 

40,904 

86,406 

28^92 

14367 

2,640 

Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

604>4 

47464 

41,890 

80,660 

12359 

1380 

Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy. 

4U804 

89,547 

• 

29,453 

16387 

8471 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

IMOO 

21,060 

17J62 

11,498 

4396 

570 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 

4f4B 

^918 

8482 

1353 

701 

146 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

tJM 

2^1 

1«460 

806 

802 

40 

Diseases  of  the  GeueratiTe  Organs. 

687 

719 

468 

248 

94 

13 

Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

019 

898 

781 

546 

804 

27 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

COILDBIBTH  AHD  HBTBTA. 

TlOLBHT  DBATH8. 

• 

U61 

809 

— 

— 

— 

— 

708 

671 

446 

191 

59 

13 

Suicide. 

MBO 

2,908 

2,648 

2403 

1,478 

345 

Other  Violent  Deaths. 
Othbb  Causbs. 

91VH0 

90,608 

89,060 

85,552 

68,651 

27376 

cxxvi 


Healthy  Districts  Life  Table, 


Table  84.--OatUiie  UFS  TABLE  of  the  SEALTST  BZ8T&XCT8 

of  ENOLANB  ANB  WALES. 


Age 

X 

h 

dx 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

1,000,000 

511,249 

488,751 

175,410 

95,040 

80,370 

5 

824,590 

416,209 

408,381 

29,341 

14,522 

14,819 

10 

795,249 

401,687 

393,562 

16,677 

7,470 

9,207 

15 

778,572 

394,217 

384,355 

22,571 

10,341 

12,230 

20 

756,001 

383,876 

372,125 

28,449 

13,809 

14,640 

25 

727,552 

370,067 

357,485 

59,612 

29,071 

30,541 

35 

667,940 

340,996 

326,944 

61,921 

30,679 

31,242 

45 

606,019 

310,317 

295,702 

71,938 

37,919 

34,019 

55 

534,081 

272,398 

261,683 

109,482 

57,982 

51,500 

65 

424,599 

214,416 

210,183 

177,391 

92,629 

84,762 

75 

247,208 

121,787 

125,421 

177,252 

88,991 

88,261 

85 

69,956 

32,796 

37,160 

65,496 

30,856 

34,640 

95 

4,460 

1,940 

2,520 

4,440 

1,930 

2,510 

• 

105 

20 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

iVoftf.— This  Life  Table  is  derived  from  the  Healthy  Districts  Life  Table  constructed  by  Dr.  Farr  and  published 
in  1860  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  pp.  887-878 ;  the  number  of  children  boni,  and  dyinff  at  Tarioas 
ages,  has  been  raised  to  1,000,000  to  render  the  Table  comparable  with  those  of  All  England,  of  London,  and  of 
Liverpool. 


Liverpool  Life  Table. 
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Tablk  26.--Oatline  LIFE  TABLE  for  LZVEBFOOL  BZSTBICT. 


A6£ 

X 


0 


10 


15 


20 


25 


35 


45 


^^ 


%^ 


75 


85 


95 


105 


Ix 


Pebsons. 


Males. 


1,000,000 


539,630 


498,621 


482,892 


462,768 


434,497 


360,344 


275,193 


184,224 


97,635 


34,155 


6,003 


417 


512,044 


271,269 


249,825 


241,618 


230,467 


214,650 


175,774 


130,123 


84,033 


41,323 


12,531 


1,774 


90 


1 


Females. 


487,956 


268,361 


248,796 


241,274 


232,301 


219,847 


184,570 


145,070 


100,191 


56,312 


21,624 


4,229 


327 


8 


dx 


Persons. 


460,370 


41,009 


15,729 


20,124 


28,271 


74,153 


85,151 


90,969 


86,589 


63,480 


28,152 


5,586 


408 


Males. 


240,775 


21,444 


8,207 


11,151 


15,817 


38,876 


45,651 


46,090 


42,710 


28,792 


10,757 


1,684 


89 


1 


Females. 


219,595 


19,565 


7,522 


8,973 


12,454 


35,277 


39,500 


44,879 


43,879 


34,688 


17,395 


3,902 


319 


8 


The  Tftble  may  be  read  thus :— According  to  the  rate*  of  mortality  prevailing  in  the  10  yean  1861-70»  of  a 
NMttJM  childmi  bom  alive,  5ia»044  males,  487.066  femalea,  403,768  attain  the  age  of  20;  28,271  die  in  the 
fioUofring  S  yean ;  aad  43M07  fnrriTe  to  the  age  of  25. 
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Liverpool  Life  Table. — Persons: 


Tabus  26«-^Tabl6  of  Blorlalttjf  derired  from  the  preceding  Liyebfool  Life  Tabus, 

expected 


AGES 


All  Agbs. 


0- 

(5eeTable».) 


6- 


10- 


15- 


20— 


Dbathb  vbom  all  Gausbs  - 

Total  Zymotic  Disbabbs— Order  l.* 

Ztmotio  Disbasbs— Order  1.* 

Smftll-pox 

Measles 

Scftriatiiift  ..-••- 

Diphtheria 

Whooping-oough       -  •      - 

Typhus      

Piarrhooa  and  Dysentery  -      -      - 

Cholera 

Other  Zymotic  Diseases   Order  1.*  • 

FiTB  COlTOTITUTIOirAL  DI8BA8B8. 

Cancer        -..-.- 
Scrofkila  and  Tabes    -      -       -       • 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus 


Local  Disbasbs. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys    - 
Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  .       -       - 

Childbibth  avd  Mbtbia     - 

YlOLBNT  DBATH8. 

Suicide 

Other  Violent  Deaths 


Othbb  CAU8B8 


1.000,000 


284,963 


8,141 
26,»7S 
88,802 

M16 
84,021 
76,663 
61,446 
16^489 
18,682 


9,992 
19,668 
96,676 
16,866 


82,261 

41,947 

190,066 

27,618 

9,744 

1,602 

3,662 

8,826 


4027 


2,009 
46J84 


166.810 


460,370 


171,009 


6,176 
25,614 
26318 

8,896 
82,651 

9,297 
61,911 

4^266 
12,093 


62 

11,694 

6,116 


49340 

2388 

79393 

4.874 

630 

21 

617 

717 


17,107 


101,780 


41,009 


22,032 


901 
1,272 
9360 

640 
1^10 
4,907 

900 
1,694 

979 


40 
1,587 
2,428 
1,126 


2,164 

1,478 

8,790 

677 

362 

698 
108 


2,644 


2,136 


16,729 


0,162 


262 

71 

1,403 

81 

60 

2,884 

268 

936 

218 


10 

644 

8,782 

191 


826 
1379 
90S 
423 
182 

463 
60 


20 
1,434 


606 


20,124 


6,699 


287 

SO 

218 

100 

10 

4^162 

129 

436 

827 


100 

476 

7,027 

80 


828 
1,060 
1,180 

666 

287 

10 

876 

120 


187 


79 
1380 


586 


i8,271 


6321 


68S 

34 

184 
61 

4^724 

•278 

655 

807 


62 

360 

10,914 


998 

1378 

2330 

821 

468 

85 

288 

115 


708 


IM 
2317 


764 


Deaths  by  several  Causes. 


CXX1X 


■kofving  of  wliftt  IMseases  and  at  what  ikgem  1,000,000  liybbobn  Childseh  maj  be 


" 

15- 

85- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

75— 

85  and 
upwards. 

•       •              AGES. 

7415S 

86051 

00.960 

86,580 

68,460 

28,162 

6,003 

Deaths  fsom  Alt.  Gaitsbs. 

Total  Ztmotio  Dib.— Order  1. 
Zymotic  Disbasbs— Order  1. 

ujvr 

11^666 

17.064 

11,787 

6^716 

1.041 

288 

M7 

819 

86 

10 

12 

- 

— 

Small-pox. 

n 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Measles. 

S4 

66 

10 

— 

— 

*- 

- 

Scarlatina. 

n 

17 

65 

18 

58 

IS 

^^ 

Diphtheria. 
Whooping-cough. 

tijm 

1489 

11,504 

8»685 

8,681 

760 

80 

Typhus. 

881 

UOO 

1,421 

IfidS 

1.660 

766 

188 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysenteiy. 

SU78 

2jm 

1,965 

1,186 

627 

102 

44 

Cholera. 

757 

881 

006 

801 

806 

810 

27 

Other  Zymotic  Dis.— Order  1. 
Pits  Oovbtitittioval  Dis. 

TiS 

1.7W 

^6 

3,680 

1.487 

817 

16 

Cancer. 

M» 

183 

107 

118 

62 

IS 

— 

Soroftda  and  TWbet. 

1S,M8 

11,880 

U174 

5,617 

1.767 

230 

15 

Phthisis. 

17 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Hydroc^halus. 

Local  Disbasss. 

xus 

8^06 

6,780 

6,767 

6,873 

1,906 

366 

Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

SjtlB 

7400 

8,020 

7.865 

5.812 

1,636 

02 

Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &  Dropsy. 

Bjm 

18,867 

1M17 

10.218 

10.037 

6,221 

068 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

i3tf 

iS16 

6,681 

4,506 

2,546 

774 

SO 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  &  Liver. 

U7I 

1.6tt 

1.603 

1.604 

1467 

864 

86 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

tn   > 

480 

400 

186 

78 

27 

- 

Diseases  of  the  Goncrat.  Organs. 

436 

186 

810 

201 

76 

12 

— 

Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

K^ 

165 

871 

800 

140 

40 

27 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Childbisth  avd  Hbteia. 
YiOLBKT  Deaths. 

MS6 

1.117 

78 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stt 

601 

480 

878 

180 

25 

— 

Suicide. 

im 

M06 

4^4 

8^710 

1310 

708 

06 

Other  Violent  Deaths. 

• 

Othbe  Oavbes. 

UM 

M08 

6^420 

10,761 

17.818 

18^40 

4,041 

cxxx 


Liverpool  Life  Table. —  Males : 


Table  27.— Table  of  Mortality!  derived  from  the  preceding  Livebpool  Life  Table, 


AGES 


All  AoES. 


0- 

(^^TftbleSO.) 


6- 


10- 


15- 


20  — 


Deaths  vbom  All  Causes 


Total  Ztmotic  Diseases— Order  l. 


Ztmotic  Diseases— Order  l. 
Small-poz   - 
Measles 
Soarlatinft   - 
Diphtheria  - 
Whooping-couffh 
Typhus 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery 
Cholera       -      -      - 
Other  Zymotic  Diseases— Order  1. 


FiVB  Cohstitutiohal  Diseases. 

Cancer 

Scroftda  and  Tabes   .      -      •      < 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus 


Local  Diseases. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 

Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 

Diseases  of  the  Kidney's    - 

Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs 

Diseases  of  the  Joints 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  -      -      • 

CmLOBIETH  AED  METEIA      - 

YiOLENT  Deaths. 

Suicide 

Other  Violent  Deaths 


Otiies  Causes 


612.044 


143*072 


4,468 
13,754 
20,132 

2,316 
1^710 
88,493 
81,645 

7,805 

9.760 


2,929 

8,407 

60,295 

9,577 


43,002 

20,892 

95,601 

13,674 

6,325 

77 

2,099 

1,288 


1,564 
30,413 


82379 


240.775 


86.468 


2,615 
12,984 
1U84 

1.827 
14.084 

4,466 
26321 

2,195 

6302 


21 
6^020 
2.686 
8.76^ 


27397 
1.072 

42356 

2364 

412 

826 
825 


8,95i 


6U33 


21.444 


11369 


518 
713 

5.082 
235 
596 

2307 
489 
801 
628 


20 

938 

1380 

626 


1.202 
850 

1377 
332 
244 

862 
20 


1359 


l/M 


8307 


2.040 


120 
20 

610 

40 

80 

1369 

110 

680 
70 


880 

1388 

140 


430 
520 
410 
240 
80 

290 
20 


10 
1,119 


830 


11.161 


2.927 


139 
10 
60 
70 


2.170 

2366 

90 

171 

219 

84ft 

169 

189 

70 

279 

8394 

80 


438 
687 
657 
319 
129 

189 
90 


80 
1303 


259 


15317 


8,826 


405 

9 

106 

86 


18 

198 

6.758 


668 

729 

1356 

423 

189 

162 
81 


90 
1.963 


468 


Deaths  by  several  Causes. 


cxxxi 


^o^ring  of  what 


and  at  what  Aces  512,044  Boys  bo&n  alxyb  may  be 


25- 


35^ 


45  — 


55- 


65- 


IBM 


'    Tgm 


46.090 


42,710 


8^7 


64 


08 


7^4iB 


9 
45 


M69 


10 


\ 


41S 


ftlS 


lU 


S78 
117 

ii^as 


SJB74 


0,219 
725 
968 
617 


2S*792 


9,276 


12 


4^176 
9S2 
827 
617 


796 

145 

7,280 


901 

61 

SgSSB 


1,916 
720 
2S2 
895 


UTO 
8^968 
7478 
1448 
1417 
9 


IM 


4J44 


lj»i7 


2,808 

8,812 

8,781 

8312 

11.722 

14,260 

2,674 

2,046 

1,070 

l/y74 

86 

20 

127 

162 

186 

182 

478 

28 

941 


482 


2^280 
8,804 


12 
85 

70 


826 
8,827 


X819 


SA18 


2,688 


4^988 


189 
1,188 


7,607 


75- 


85  and 
upwards. 


•      -      •     AGES. 


10,767 


873 


844 
288 

lU 
185 


62 


128 


922 
676 
2,567 
W 
288 

12 


12 
184 


4366 


1.774 


96 


84 


12 


84 

48 

885 

24 


12 


1408 


Bbathb  fkom  All  Cavbbs. 

Total  Ztmotio  Dis.— Order  1. 

Ztxotic  DI8SA8S8— Order  1. 
Small-poz.  ^ 

Measles. 
Soarlatiiia. 
Diphtheria. 
Whooping-cough, 
Typliiu- 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 
Cholera. 
Other  Zymotic  Dis.— Order  1. 

FlTB  COHBTITUTIOKAL  DI8. 

CiQoer. 

Sorofola  and  Tabes. 

Phthisis. 

Hydrocephalus. 

Local  Disbasss. 
Diseases  of  the  Bndn. 
I  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  ft  Dropoy. 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  &  Liver. 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 
Diseases  of  the  Generat.  Organs. 
Diseases  of  the  Joints. 
Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Childbibth  Aim  Mbtru. 

VlOLBHT  DXATHB. 

Suidde. 

Other  Violent  Deaths, 


OXHBB  CA178I0. 


34640. 


xxxu 


Liverpool  Life  Table.'^Femaks : 


Tablb  aa.— Table  of  llartalltjr,  demed  from  the  preceding  Litbbpool  larm  Tablb, 


AGBS 


AxxAen. 


(^ecTkibleaO.) 


5- 


10- 


16- 


ao— 


DXATHB  FSOM  AlX  CAVSEB    - 

Total  Ztxotic  DisiAOS—Order  1. 

Ztmotio  DiBBABBa— Order  1. 

Small-poz 

HeMlet 

Bcarlatina 

Diphtheria 

Whoc^ins-ooogh       -      -      -      . 

Typhus       

DiflOrhcm  and  dysentery  •      •      - 

Cholera - 

Other  Zymotic  Difeaaes— Order  1.  - 

FiTB  OONSTITmOVAL  DiBBAgBS. 

Oancer 

Sorofnla  and  TBbei    -      -      .      . 

Phthisis 

Hydrooephalns 


Local  Dibbabbb. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  DropBy 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liter 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys    - 
Diseases  of  the  GeneratiTe  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  • 

Ohildbibth  abd  Mbtbia     • 

YlOLBBT  DBATHB. 

Suicide 

Other  Violent  Deaths 


4874»e 


141^1 


Othbb  Cavsbb 


SiBSS 
18,219 
18470 

2401 
19;S11 
88,070 
20301 

8/84 

8372 


210,606 


8^641 


7368 

7361 

48381 

6^779 


88340 

21366 

94366 

14444 

8319 

1326 

1368 

1387 


4427 


446 
H771 


82381 


2360 
U680 
U684 

1368 
18,467 

4341 
20,000 

2,060 

6,791 


19366 


10,768 


41 
6374 
2,480 
6311 


22348 

966 

8(7387 

2,010 

188 

21 

291 

892 


8,168 


47347 


888 
669 

4,278 
814 
814 

2,600 
471 
896 
461 


20 

609 

1,148 

600 


962 
628 
1318 
245 
U8 

286 
79 


1388 


1,079 


7322 


8318 


142 

61 

798 

41 

20 

1316 

168 

866 

142 


10 
264 

M48 
61 


896 
669 
406 
188 
102 

178 
80 


10 
818 


276 


8378 


9,772 


148 
20 

168 

80 

10 

1,992 

89 

217 

168 


80 

197 

8388 


886 

518 
473 
248 
108 

10 
187 

80 


187 


49 
177 


276 


11^464 


23O6 


178 

as 

76 


2468 
102 
818 
118 


84 


64il 


440 
648 

880 


279 
86 

78 
84 


701 


Deaths  by  several  Causes. 


cxxxui 


iovag  of  what 

Hilti 


and  at  what  Ag^s  487,956  Olrls  born  alive  maj  be 


« 

S5- 

35- 

45- 

55-^ 

65- 

75- 

85  and 
upwards. 

-       -       -    AGES. 

WT 

aMM 

44379 

48379 

84368 

17396 

4229 

BSATHB  VBOX  ALL  GAUBSS. 

Total  Ztxotio  Dib.— Order  1. 
Ztmotio  DI8BA8B8— Order  1. 

ijsm 

•^4 

8.607 

6378 

8,461 

1468 

198 

1 

lU 

SI 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Snudl-pox. 

i 

i        >• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Measles. 

111 

•e 

10 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Scarlatina. 

II 

9 

10 

18 

68 

18 

"• 

Diphtheria. 
Whooping-oongh. 

Via 

^874 

$;885 

4^462 

1,766 

416 

80 

,  Typhus. 

» 

6tt 

698 

971 

880 

483 

104 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery. 

UK 

1.283 

997 

659 

885 

81 

44 

Cholera. 

Sl« 

m 

478 

404 

406 

175 

15 

Other  Zymotic  Dis.— Order  1. 

FlYB  Ck>irSTITT7TI0VAL  DiS. 

UJ 

U14 

2J078 

1368 

961 

265 

16 

Cancer. 

m 

M 

58 

92 

89 

18 

— 

Scroftila  and  Tabes. 

,  iva 

1M6S 

5.994 

8366 

816 

107 

16 

Phthisis. 

« 

U 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Local  Disbasbs. 

UN 

MS5 

8/)90 

8»4i6 

8318 

1,074 

282 

Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

urn 

ta*7 

4fia9 

4548 

8,068 

869 

44 

Diseases  of  the  Hearty  ft  Dropsy. 

'  u» 

•.789 

18,1696 

14,968 

10,788 

3364 

668 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

Vfll 

tl7S 

Va7 

2,462 

1,488 

677 

15 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  ft  Liver. 

M 

OM 

6» 

680 

848 

81 

— 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 

>     « 

Ifl 

814 

178 

66 

27 

- 

Diseases  of  the  Generat  Organs. 

Ul 

47 

88 

189 

40 

— 

Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

m 

•6 

186 

m 

79 

49 

15 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
Cbildbibtm  ahd  UnaUs 

VlQLBVT  DIAXHS. 

1 
vai 

( 

urn 

78 

— 

— 

— 

1 

m 

159 

9* 

85 

- 

18 

— 

Suicide. 

TH 

86S 

967 

1366 

672 

684 

69 

other  Violent  Deaths. 
OlSBB  CAuns. 

Utt 

1*781 

3k008 

6^68 

9.706 

8,908 

2.988 

is 
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Liverpool  Life  Table. — Children: 


Table  29. — ^Table  showing  out  of  1,000,000  Litebobn  Childbbn  what  Vnmbei*  die  of  ihm 

different  Biseases  in  the  first  Viwe  Tears  of  Uib. 

(This  Table  is  a  deyelopment  of  Column  2.  of  Table  26.    It  shows  the  deaths  at  each  year 

of  age  ander  5.) 


CHILDREN    OF   BOTH   BEXES. 


AGES 


Total  under 
6  Years. 


0- 


1- 


2- 


3- 


4-& 


DBATHB  ntOX  ALL  CAU8B8 


Total  Ztxotio  Disbasbs— Order  1. 


Ztmotic  DI8BA8Z8— Order  1. 
Small-poz  f 
Meadet 

Scarlatina  -      • 
Diphtheria  - 
Whoopine-oough 
Typhni 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery 
Cholera      ... 
Other  Zymotic  Diseases   Order  1. 


400,870 


171.009 


Fits  Covstitutxonal  Disbasbb. 
Cancer  ..--.- 
Scrofola  and  Tabes   .      •      -      - 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus 

Local  Disiasbs. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  Dropsy 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys   - 
Diseases  of  the  GeneratiTe  Organs 
Diseases  of  the  Jdnts 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  ... 

Childbibth  abd  Mbtbia    • 

TlOLBBT  DBATHB. 

Suicide 

Other  Violent  Deaths 


Othbb  Cattbbs        -      -      .      - 


6.175 
2S;tl4 
tM18 

8,906 
8%661 

9,207 

4^266 
12,008 


288.094 


68.717 


62 

11,694 

6.116 

14.972 


49,840 

^088 

79,898 

4374 

680 

21 

617 

717 


17,107 


101,780 


6,121. 

2;668 

697 

11J68 

1,494 
81,879 

1.488 

i;814 


4^48 
1402 
6,262 


84^921 
292 

88,668 

8^896 

104 

126 
808 


11.288 


74468 


114666 


61,680 


1484 

10466 

6,202 

1,146 

10,864 

\:m 

16,420 

876 

8,786 


8,966 
1.683 
4^707 


7,981 

621 

23,986 

718 

104 

10 

94 

196 


1,749 


17.649 


66,626 


9w,B09 


22,592 


28,218 


876 
6,663 
6^469 

686 

6,627 
t012 
8,861 
843 
2313 


19,668 


662 
8,041 
6^727 

668 
8,101 
1300 
13S7 

668 
1.769 


12,991 


10 
1.788 
1488 
2,244 


8,686 
400 

9347 
252 
127 

11 
106 

64 


1397 


6,069 


82 

20 

986 

722 

706 

648 

1,064 

696 

8362 

468 

4^566 


201 

147 
42 


1388 


2,4a 


486 
1,643 
4^842 
300 
1306 
1303 
424 
586 
961 


1311 


2.772 

218 

94 

146 
20 


1,086 


1379 


Deaths  by  several  Causes.  cxzzr 

B  iltowuig  oat  of  519,044  ICua  Chujibbf,  and  of  4S7.99S  Fbiuia  Cbildbbk.  bobn  ujvx. 
i  mpectiTely  who  i 
»  or  Uf». 

(Hui  Ttble  is  a  deTclopment  of  Colocon  3.  of  Tab 


ox      .    . 

■  ALHB. 

usn     ■     ■ 

Total 

0- 

'- 

S- 

>- 

4-5 

6reu 

■sst™-."^) 

ua.m 

117,541 

I7«8 

Kfet 

18,864 

11«S 

S1B,EB 

sun 

SUM 

»,4IB 

18.772 

MM 

8.487 

Bll,H 

iu:^t„.     .     .     . 
bit!   .    .     .     ■ 

laMte-       -       -        - 
tMil-h       •      -       - 

Ulita    .     -     -     . 

CUa     .... 

l,81fi 

1.3W 
UM4 

S,3« 

8.728 
1,*S7 

MI 

l(Mffl 

7U 

1,4I7 

S,HS 

807 

WM 

7,7M 

LM8 

sw 

S.719 
8,830 
888 

MS 

4BS 

W17 

2M 

i^eii 

8,854 

EM 

1,198 
887 

278 

28S 

776 
BS3 

1JI8 
12.SJ 
11.88 

ije 

18,48 

ISM 
2M 

B,7B 

rm  ConTTVTioiiX 

n 

AMD 

8.ISI 

>,7M 

i,on 

7M 

vnn 

Sll 
Ml 
IJM 

317 

814 
278 
4«0 

8.87 
&4S 
6J1 

Eh^XlhiJidiilm     - 
ItaHoflliiBkiii 

I7.SW 

tLSW 

Ml 

IBW 
199 

7S 

4.1U 

Ml 

11,M 

tM 

as 
1 

IM 
s» 

4,te4 

143 

1,116 

188 
11 

m 

ITS 

M87 

116 

M 

»4 
U 

*U4 

87M 
toi 
18 

n 

CniMttTitKwimj*- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

aM,    .    .     .     . 

a>M 

KMl 

•u 

in 

7M 

834 

8,18 

)BBC»r«i       -      . 

»U3> 

4IUM 

8,tU 

vm 

1,1«S 

702 

47*4 

London  Life  liable. 


Table  31.— Outline  LIFE  TABLE  for  LONDOaT^  showing  out  of  1,000,000 
LivEBOBN  Childben  the  XTiimbers  suxriTins  at  the  various  Ages,  and  the 
ITumbera  djrinc  in  the  ikteryals  of  Aos. 


Age 

X 


10 


15 


20 


25 


35 


45 


55 


65 


75 


/. 


Persons. 


Males. 


1,000,000 


694,482 


668,560 


649,918 


630,550 


606,482 


549,759 


473,493 


380,348 


259,732 


124,171 


508,892 


346,464 


380,606 


323,671 


314,388 


301,718 


270,668 


228,028 


176,388 


113,760 


49,666 


Females. 


491,108 


348,018 


332,954 


326,247 


316,162 


304,769 


279,096 


245,465 


203,965 


145,972 


74,505 


Persons. 


305,518 


30,922 


18,642 


19,368 


24^068 


56,723 


76,266 


93,145 


120,616 


135,561 


97,882 


d 


Males. 


162,428 


15,858 


6,935 


9,283 


12,675 


31,050 


42,635 


51,645 


62,623 


64,094 


40,541 


Females. 


143,090 


15,064 


6,707 


10,085 


11,393 


25,673 


33,631 


41,500 


57,998 


71,467 


57,841 


85 


26,289 


9,125 


17,164 


25,020 


8,7.68 


16,252 


95 


1,269 


357 


912 


1,262 


356 


906 


105 


1 


Life  Table  for  Fifteen  great  Towns. 


cxxzvii 


Table   32.— Oatline    LIFE    TABLE   for    FIFTEEV    OBEAT    TOWVS, 

showing  out  of  l^OOO^OOO  Liyebobn  Childben  the  Vombers  sunriving  at 
the  Taiioas  Ages,  and  the  Vombers  dying  in  the  intervals  of  Age. 

C^OTX.— This  UfB  table  for  fifteen  great  tovns  is  based  on  fJKts  relating  to  the  following  fifteen  Begistration 
rieta,  via.,  Maooheater,  Salford,  Bradfbrd,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Honslet, 
r,  Gateahead,  Bristol,  Hull,  Bxeter,  Woroester,  and  Shrewsbury.] 


Agb 

X 

Ix 

dx 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

1,000,000 

509,337 

490,663 

345,816 

183,774 

162,042 

5 

654,184 

325,563 

328,621 

32,411 

16,806 

15,605 

]0 

621,773 

308,757 

313,016 

15,894 

8,120 

7,774 

16 

605,879 

300,637 

305^42 

21,536 

10,905 

10,631 

20 

584,343 

289,732 

294,611 

25,497 

13,040 

12,457 

-25 

558,846 

276,692 

282,154 

58,697 

29,787 

28,910 

S5 

500,149 

246,905 

253,244 

73,154 

39,059 

34,095 

45 

426,995 

207,846 

219,149 

88,376 

47,861 

40,515 

55 

338,619 

159,985 

178,634 

114,244 

59,179 

55,065 

65 

224,375 

100,806 

123,569 

125,440 

59,830 

65,610 

75 

98^35 

40,976 

57,959 

81,357 

34,787 

46,670 

85 

17,578 

6,189 

11,389 

16,849 

6,008 

10,841 

95 

729 

181 

548 

724 

180 

544 

105 

5 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

• 

England  and  fVales. — Malet  : 
Table  IS T«urs  of  Uft,  and  BakOu  «f  M 


CAUBB8 
OV  DBATQ. 


AQBS   OF   HALB8. 


7,S5T,m  8,T»0,18* 


tLBKjn  ll,tS8Al   tMUUt 


torn.  Zraonc  Di>-' 
sun— Order  1. 


,    Oluiden,  fRim  1838 

a.  Prlntion 

a    Vul  of  Breut-mllk 

„    Purpon  Mid  Smury 


lol-fa  D 
,    -16  li 


ts.  Ooot     -      - 
U.  Dropij  • 

-S.  Cincnuii  Orti  (IfamB)< 
K    HmtlSoatiiKi 


JTnUifilifra 


61 

- 

- 

-" 

-" 

-" 

- 

- 

1 

lliO 

s 

mi 

US 

MS 

- 

> 

"ill 

M 

IM* 

17 
S4t 

tt* 

lun 

uesa 

4« 

m 

IS 

m 

16 

14*07 

Tsa 

Ifl 

ns 

> 

4fi 

IM 

ni 

IMG 
17i 

IM 
IM 

SO 

'ii 

47 

esa 

MS 

MS 

IST 

* 

Biwat 

E7M 

tuns 

1SS38 

MMl 

11W9 

inee 

e7» 

s 

nn 

«J37 

i 

itita 
am 
*«« 

1M8S 
10*U 

t7K 

'0« 

•we 

■1*7 

■u, 

■1» 

-US 

•<B0 

■OM 

•m 

Table  ol  Mrtaia  a 


M  of  dnth,  ladnded  under  tha  bead*  or  this  Table,  will  be  fcnnd  in 


Gmsii  of  Death  in  Twenty-five  Years. 


cxyx 


'al«s«  daring  the  Twenty-five  Yean  18ftS-7a. 


AOBS    OF   HALBS. 


CAUSES 
OF  DBATH. 


Tears  of  TUtBbm 


Totml  Be«tlis. 


f  Total  Ztkotio  Dii 
I    BA8B8— Order  1. 

C&ASB  Z. 

OSDBB  1. 

Small-poz. 

Meaales. 

rScmrUtina,  indiidin 

I    Diphth.l848tol8K 

Diphtheria  ttQm  1858 

Quiiuiy. 

Croup. 

WhoopingHxmgh.. 

Typhus. 

EiTsipelas. 

C  Puenwral  Fever  (H* 

I    tria). 

Carbuncle. 

Influenza. 

Dvientery. 

Diarrhoea* 

Cholera. 

Ag^ie. 

Remittent  Fever. 

Aheumatisni. 

f  Other  Z^moUo  Dl 

I    eaees,  from  I860. 

OrdbbS. 

Syphilis. 

Stricture  of  Urethra. 
Hydrophobia. 
Oianders,  from  1858. 

O&DBB  8. 

Priration. 

Want  of  Breast-milk. 
Purpura  A  Scurvy. 
Alco-  CaDeLTrem. 
holism.  \  b  Intemp. 

Oboss  4. 

Thrush. 

Worms,  Ac.,  fh>m  185! 


teinoMl 


Obpbb  1. 

Gout. 

Dropsy. 

Cancer. 

Cancrum  Oris  (Noma 

Mortification. 

Ordbb  2. 

Scrofula. 

Tabes  Mesonterica. 

Phthisis. 

Hydrocephalus. 


of  ibe  Besistrar  GenenJ.  The  Diteates  in  this  Table  are  numbered  so  as  to  show  under  what 
orTaUei^Nos.7tol«. 


JEnglaHd  and  JVaUi.—Malet : 

TlBLB   »».  (MHtOWAf.)— VMTS  Of  KIA,  I 


A0B8    OF    UALB& 

CAUSES 
OF  DBATH. 

AeBB. 

ToUl 

ToUl 

nndei 

1 

1 

ODdtt 

10- 

ITsar. 

BTeui. 

OUMUX. 

ORDIBl. 

sstm 

BUS 

6se6 

40U 

IBSC 

H6S 

18304 

Tsa 

3U8 

,    ApopUoT      -      -      - 

iieiw 

4010 

1888 

M8 

788 

GM 

IDW 

iS   :   : 

ue 

131 

618 

«77 

10 

„  choST  -     -     -     ■ 

471 

I 

10 

81 

88 

91 

:  »,ln„:    :    : 

tattto 

sas 

*» 

US 

280 

1208 

1477 

3718 

S4788S 

lElG 

808 

ObdbbS. 

earn 

MOO 

nee 

11** 

BOO 

730 

0548 

2800 

I»4t 

IE.  FerioanUtti  -      -       - 

£ 

1*) 

" 

1 

81 

00 

413 
13 

848 

J 

OaDiKS. 

1807 

882 

878 

411 

3813 

S147 

'.•■SSBSi:  :    :    : 

sna 

18G3 

1388 

1071 

13041 

ssom 

97850 

izioa 

■TBI 

3084 

IIW 

„    FUuiii;        •      • 

13MS 

M7 

181 

188 

IIB 

UOO 

*B7 

381 

ss»» 

ao3fl 

113201 

8814 

:    Ajthrn*-      -      •       - 

49 

IS 

18 

831 

M 

oa 

Obdib*. 

ns8s 

9688 

8087 

i!8e 

esi 

473 

13418 

ISO 

714 

17, 

sue 

1088 

Me 

188 

131 

130 

1331 

301 

180 

1383 
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*  In  comparing  the  total  of  Order  1.  of  Zymotic  Diseases  in  this  Table  with  the  total  of  the  same  Order  in  the  preceding 
Life  Table  the  deaths  from  Puerperal  Fever  (Metria)  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  girm  above. 
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MtiUifiUn. 

ol  diseases  they  are  iaoliMled  in  the  LifeTaUe  series  ofTables,Nos.  7  to  15. 

t  AH  the  16  deaths  from  Stricture  of  Urethra  were  recorded  during  the  seven  years  1848-54 ;  luch  c&i38  hare  sine 
—  tednded  with  "  Uterus  Disease,  Ac,*'  Class  III.,  Order  6. 
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Causes  of  Deatli  in  Twenty-Jive  Years, 


in 


^  "Wnnles,  daring  the  Twenty-five  Tears  18*8-72. 


CAUSES 
OF  DBAT 


t  Including  denths  from  •*  Abscess  "  during  the  10  years  184»  57. 


Obdbb  1. 

Gephalitu. 

Apoplexy. 

Paralysis. 

Insanity. 

Chorea. 

Epilepsy. 

Convulsions. 

Brain  Disease, 

Order  2. 

Pericarditis. 
Aneurism. 
Heart  Disease, 

OSDBB  S 

Laryngitis. 

Bronchitis. 

Pleurisy. 

Pneumonia. 

Asthma. 

Lung  Disease,  t 

Obdbb  4 

Gastritis. 
Enteritis. 
Peritonitis. 
Ascites. 

Ulceration  of  Int 
Hernia. 
Ileus. 

Intussusceptioz 
Stricture  ox  Int 
Fistula. 

Stomach  Diseat 
Pancreas  Diset 
Hepatitis. 
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Liver  Disease,  < 
Spleen  Disease, 

Obdbb  5. 
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Bright'sI>is.(Ne 

Diabetes. 
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Kidney  Disease 

Obdbb  6. 

Ovariui  Dropsy. 
Uterus  Disease, 

Obdbb  7. 

Synovitis  (Arthi 
Joint  Disease,  d 

Obdbb  8. 

Phlegmon.t 

Ulcer. 

Skin  Disease,  <tt 


MuHipUert. 
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Causes  of  Death  in  Twenty-Jive  Years, 
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MMM4 

M  in  Ungland  and  IB^alei,  daring  tho  Twenty-five  Years  18ft8<-72. 
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Otherwise. 
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1 
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39-724 

MuUipliert. 

t  Ae«xmlini(  to  the  **  Judioial  Statistics,"  101  pertons  were  executed  during  the  10  years  18t8-57 ;  these  deaths  are 
ferlnded  with  Buffotaition. 

k  2 


cl 


Multipliers. 


Table  35.—BeolprocaLi  of  Tears  of  Ufe  at  each  Age  multiplied  by  1,000,000 

and  to  be  called  "  Multipliers.** 


AORS. 

Males. 

Females. 

All  Ages 
0- 

•004 

•004 

'136 

•138 

1- 

•147 

•148 

2- 

•151 

•151 

3- 

•155 

•156 

4-5 

•158 

•158 

0-5 

•030 

•030 

5- 

•084 

•034 

10- 

•037 

•038 

15- 

•041 

•041 

20- 

•047 

•043 

25- 

•028 

•025 

35- 

•036 

•033 

45- 

•047 

•045 

55- 

•071 

•067 

65- 

•134 

•109 

75- 

•375 

•296 

85- 

3-073 

1-989 

95  &  upwards 

82^461 

39^724 

These  Multipliers  are  obtained  by  dividing  1,000.000  by  the  yean  of  life  at  each  age ;  and  to 
obtain  the  approximate  rate  of  mortality  per  million  at  uiy  age  by  any  particnlar  disease,  it  vill 
aufflee  to  employ  these  multipliers.  Thus  the  males  dying  from  Typhus  at  ages  26-86  are  ^6S6. 
which  number  multiplied  by  *028  found  in  the  Table  above  against  age  26  gi^^es  a  death-rate  from 
that  disease  of  690  per  million  males,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  rate  (093)  as  obtained  by  dividing  the 
deaths  by  the  years  of  life  and  multiplying  by  a  million.  The  appropriate  Multipliers  will  be  found 
at  the  foot  of  every  column.  

Table  36. — Beolprooals  of  Beaths  from  All  Caaaas  at  each  of  EiaHTEEN 
Gboups  of  Ages  multiplied  by  100,000,  and  called  "Death  Multipliers,**  to 
obtain  the  Pkopobtion  of  Deaths  by  each  Disease  to  100,000  Deaths  at 
each  Gboup  of  Ages  firom  All  Causes. 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

All  Ages 
0- 

1 

•017 

•018 

•067 

•085 

1- 

•212 

•224 

2- 

•439 

•441 

3- 

-679 

•676 

4-5 

•942 

•951 

0-5 

•041 

•048 

5- 

•402 

•417 

10- 

•791 

-786 

15- 

•640 

•580 

20- 

•527  , 

•499 

25- 

•284 

•257 

35- 

•271 

•273 

45- 

•253 

•289 

55- 

•223 

•239 

65- 

•198 

•191 

75- 

•256 

•221 

85- 

1-007 

•717 

95  &  upwards 

19161 

9-339 

Thus  the  males  dying  fh)m  Phthisis  at  ages  25-S5  are  144^285,  which  number  multiplied  by  '234 
found  in  the  Table  above  against  age  26  gives  a  proportion  of  deaths  firom  that  aisease  of  40,977  to 
100.000  deaths  from  All  Causes  at  that  age,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  proportion  (40,918)  as  obtaininl 
by  dividing  the  deaths  by  Phthisis  at  age  25  by  the  deaths  from  All  Causes  at  age  26  and  multi- 
plying by  100,000. 


England  and  Wales.  cli 

Table  37.— The  BIstriets  of  anffland  and  ^BtTales  (including  London) 


MBAir 

Ajhrtax 
Dbath- 

BATBS 

nerlOOO 
Fersoos, 
1861-70. 

Number 
of 

DistricU 
at  each 
Bale  of 

Mortal!^ 

in  Col.  1. 

Abba 

in 
Acres. 

Mean 

POPULA- 
TIOK, 

1881-71. 

BiBTHS. 
1861-70. 

DBATHS, 
1861-70. 

EZCBSS 
OfBlBTHB 

over 

Deaths, 

1861-70. 

IHCBBASE 
of  EHUME- 

BATED 

POPXTLA- 

TION, 

1861-71. 

EreLAjn) 

AWAI.B8 

\  619 

S7;J19,221 

21,348,974* 

7,600,096 

4.787367* 

2,732320 

2,640,042 

XS 

1 

147316 

12,699 

3,718 

1316 

1302 

-    1,033 

X6 

16 

1,004.779 

227,270 

66,987 

86J53 

30334 

65,719 

17 

37 

2.072,758 

622.903 

188338 

106.077 

82361 

81,494 

xa 

80 

5,881,423 

1,469474 

459,625 

263396 

196^029 

122.022 

19 

145 

10454,367 

3,095,263 

986325 

588,100 

398425 

240.840 

ao 

115 

7,969,197 

2,766,001 

010,048 

554,014 

356*034 

282358 

ax 

60 

4;)46,118 

2.048,272 

704^756 

420.768 

274.968 

330,465 

aa 

50 

2,554.037 

2,253,094 

806,164 

503382 

316348 

as 

32 

1.504,408 

1,566*054 

579,008 

366376 

222^432 

304,105 

a« 

23 

818,257 

1,621,901 

613,214 

889,077 

224,137 

266314 

as 

18 

461,753 

1362,622 

702.224 

469379 

232346 

210,700 

a« 

15 

268,527 

1.699,542 

661389 

441387 

219.702 

327,674 

a7 

5 

10,764 

533,233 

208,039 

142A46 

65393 

65340 

aa 

4 

75,924 

456351 

175,040 

122.077 

52363 

22346 

a» 

4 

60.182 

367339 

148.029 

106379 

42,450 

46.748 

so 

3 

3,357 

254,708 

99,090 

78,660 

20,430 

18360 

sa 

1 

12,904 

247,131 

92344 

80300 

113M 

7368 

39 

1 

2,470 

254^077 

96,468 

98,180 

-  a,66a 

-3»^« 

*  40371  of  population  returned  as  in  46  Asylums  and  5  Military  Camps  and  Hospitals,  as  well 
aa  98363  deaths  occurring  in  the  same,  are  excluded. 


Tablk  sa. — The  BUtriots  of  Bnyland  and  ^Birales  (including  London)  classified 
according  to  aKoitalltjr  ;  the  calculated  results  deduced  from  facts  in  Table  37. 

Mean 

Ahncal 
Bates  of 

MOBTAUTT 

per  1000 
Persons, 
1861-70. 

Number  of 

Districts 

at  each 

Rate  of 

MorUlity 

inCoLl. 

ACBBS 

toa 
Person, 
1861-71. 

ANKUAL  B.ATES  PEE  1000  LIYXHG.  1861-70. 

Ahnuat. 

Incbbase  of 

bhttmebatedI 

populatioh 

per  1000 
living. 

1861-n. 

BiBTHS. 

« 

Deaths. 

Excess 

of  BiBTHS 

over 
Deaths. 

Beolavd) 

ft  WALEsi 

15 

619 

1*74 

36^1 

22'4t 

12^6t 

t 
12*4 

1 

11*64 

29-3 

15-1 

14*2 

-8^i 

X6 

16 

4*42 

29*6 

15*9 

18-6 

24^5 

X7 

37 

3*33 

30-3 

17*0 

13-3 

Wl 

xa 

80 

403 

31*5 

Wl 

W4 

8^4 

X9 

146 

3-28 

31*9 

WO 

12^9 

7*8 

ao 

115 

2*88 

S2^9 

200 

12-9 

W2 

ax 

60 

2-12 

34^4 

21^0 

W4 

Wl 

aa 

60 

1-13 

35*8 

22^4 

13'4 

14-0 

as 

32 

•96 

37*0 

22^8 

14*2 

10*4 

a« 

23 

•60 

87^8 

24^0 

18*8 

16*8 

at 

18 

•23 

37^7 

25^2 

12*5 

11*8 

ae 

15 

•16 

38*9 

26-0 

12*0 

W8 

a7 

5 

•02 

39-0 

26^7 

12*4 

10^4 

aa 

•17 

38*3 

26-7 

11*6 

4^0 

a9 

•16 

40^2 

28-7 

11*6 

12'7 

30 

•01 

38^9 

30^9 

8^0 

78 

sa 

•06 

37*3 

82*5 

4^8 

8^2 

S9 

^ 

•01 

37^0 

38^6 

-ro 

-"'3 

aa-s9  1 

18 

•10 

38*6 

30^7 

70 

4^1 

*  Tlie  Annual  Birth  and  Death  Bates  per  1000  livinff  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  Annual 
BlrtlM  and  Deaths  in  the  groups  of  Districts  by  the  Mean  Population  of  thoae  Districts. 

t  This  column  shows  the  proportional  Annual  Increase  of  enumerated  Population  to  the  M€a% 
Population  1861-71. 

t  The  Deaths  in  Institutions  and  Campi  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  preceding  Table  are  included 
in  the  rate  for  England  and  Wales. 

JToff^— The  minus  sign  (-)  implies  a  decrease. 


England  and  fFalei. 


[This  Table  u  fbrtned  by  the  addition  from  the  bottom  of  each  eoliunn  of  Table  37] 


Mbu. 

No.  of 

BicBsa 

UrcuiB) 

2: 

1881-70. 

Abba 

lSfll-71. 

BiBTHa, 

1881-70. 

DUTHB. 
1801-70. 

OIBIITHS 

DUTBI. 

M8l-)0. 

BirDHB- 

IS 

aie 

w^ia^i 

O.S48.OT4 

7.600.0B8 

M87W7 

i.7SE.ABI 

8,848.048 

16 

018 

a.336.W5 

7.468.878 

i.iei.Ki 

2.780.7S7 

8.««MS 

17 

S8.lfH.flM 

n.100,008 

7.4»,881 

Ui».m 

MW39S 

3MI,34e 

IS 

E«5 

SiOIMflS 

W,4M.10i 

7.MD.7ia 

*,V»SMt 

!1,B17.38* 

3,t0».863 

19 

28.n&MII 

I8.0M.JI8 

0,!81,118 

*xam 

i^lfiM 

BJ873S0 

ao 

Ml 

18,068JI78 

iE.mi.MG 

8,7>U03 

S,771.7M 

8.028.178 

U4B.O0O 

ai 

10.088,881 

18.16M0* 

3ai7.7U 

1W.1*4 

IMWSS 

as 

IM 

M«,!« 

n.n7aM 

4,18O.0W 

%7B7.«4S 

1,SW.1H 

I.U4a87 

aa 

W8S,7»6 

S«tlS8 

^STSMt 

!,iSfcBll 

1*8»»4 

1.2I8.8U 

a« 

7* 

T.M9,101 

*.TB«s; 

1«7,7M 

887,908 

01V18 

as 

8M,»71 

6.«B.a« 

8.18I,7M 

lM8.fl68 

flis/wa 

858,105 

a« 

uuis 

8.S1S.SS1 

UTe,tto 

1.0«8.7T» 

«o,7a) 

♦47.40S 

»7 

18 

18&8I1 

2,11WISB 

817,010 

8te3» 

isi.oia 

1I9,7S! 

aa 

IS 

leWK 

l.«8030« 

800,871 

m.1te 

1£S.1£S 

64.401 

as 

tt 

7B.M« 

i.m»* 

«H.8n 

308.880 

ra.iBt 

41.04B 

so 

18.811 

I«8Mt 

!S7,I)M 

2»,m 

-«A>J 

aa 

1 

1B.«4 

Mi.aM 

187.711 

178,480 

1t.!M 

-  'Jjdj 

*» 

^ 

%m 

WM77 

>Me8 

08.110 

-1,661 

-  J  w 

Tablh  ftO  (calculated  from  Table  39.) — Showiko  the  Mejji  Abea  and  Pofulatioh 
lan^^lt  alio  AsNCAL  BiKTBB  and  Deaths  hi  the  Ten  Tear*  ia«l-TOi 
and  Ihobeasb  of  Population  ISSl-Tl,  in  an  Arentce  Dtottrm  of  aevenl 
aelected  Gboopb  of  Distkictb. 


lI»Aa 

oIMoB- 

TALIT* 

H         or 

Abba  in 

MEAN 

POPULA- 

Atbbaob  Abbual  Mdkbbbi, 

POPBLA- 

.,„.. 

I>«ATHa. 

BxcBaa 

of  BIHTDB 

Dbaths. 

1981-71. 

ll 

eu 

M-8D 

81.489 

1811-6 

778-8 

441-4 

48J-6 

IT 

008 

W87 

80,066 

iiu-i 

780-8 

448-0 

480-0 

ao 

III 

8tl-84 

48.181 

17M-7 

1189-S 

811-8 

M)-S 

as 

100 

«■()« 

8S.0S4 

8188-0 

8180-0 

10!8'0 

n«-8 

a« 

38 

80- SO 

ll^^l«3 

44S3-3 

3!3a-7 

lau-fl 

1300-R 

as 

» 

13-7! 

184.878 

«si-s 

4080-7 

801-8 

488-1 

It  will  be 

OTBTdMth* 

MClx  that  in 
hlKher.  Iho 
blnhiians 
Ii«l  andt. 

an  aveneo  diitricl  of 
■Tea  «  go-!*  Hiuare  m 
.  of  ciMlli*  1140,  the  an 

ni  districta, 
lu;  the  po 
ual  addition 

|HiLitlon04a 

Id  which  th 
puUtton  la 
lothepopu 

0  imtc  ot  mortalit;  is  811 
atkm  by  eiccM  of  Urtha 

England  and  WaUs. 
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Table  Alr^Or  the  Blstrleto  of  anffland  and  ^BITaloB  (indnding  London),  the 
KciiBBii  of  D18TBICTS  at  and  above  certain  ftates  of  aKortaUtjr,  iKith  the 
Ds^siTT  and  Bikth,  Death,  &c.  Rates  in  an  Ayeraoe  Distbict  of  each 
Group. 


KvAjr 

Ahvval 
Bates  o( 
Mobtat.itt 
mrlOOO 
Persons, 
1861-70. 

X5 

17 
20 
23 
26 
29 

Number  of 

Distriota 

having  a 

Mortafity 

at  apd  above 

each  Bate  of 

Mortality 

in  Col.  1. 

Pebsovs 

toa 

square  mile, 

1861-71. 

hsvvAi,  Bates,  1861-70,  PEB  1000 

LIV15Q. 

AV5UAT. 

LfCBEASE  of 

EirXTME- 

BATED 

POPTTLATION, 

1861-71, to 

1000  livine  in 

the  midolo 

of  the  period. 

12-89 
12-28 
13-48 
13*76 
11-73 
3*78 

BiBTHS. 

Deaths. 

Excess 

of  BiBTHS 

over 
Deaths. 

619 
602 
381 
106 
33 
9 

366 

374 

665 

1779 

6625 

9137 

36-18 
85-20 
36*37 
38-06 
88*80 
38*69 

22*38 
22-41 
23-67 
25-77 
28-08 
82-27 

12-80 
12-79 
12*70 
12*29 
10*77 
6-42 

Table  ^2. — The  Blstrlets  of  Bn^land  and  ^BValeo  (exclading  London) 

CLASSIFIED  according  to  Xortalltj. 


Mean 

AlTNUAL 

Death- 
bates 
per  1000 
Persons, 
1861-70. 

15 

Number 
of 

Districts 
at  each 
Bate  of 

Mortality 

in  Col.  1. 

Abea 

in 
Acres. 

Mean 
Popula- 
tion, 
1861-71. 

BiBTHS. 

1861-70. 

Deaths. 

1861-70. 

Excess  of 

BiBTHS 

over 
Deaths. 
1861-70. 

LfCBEASE 

of 

EHFME- 
BATEO 

Popu- 
lation. 
1861-71. 

-  i/»3 

1 

'      147316 

12.699 

3,718 

1.916 

1302 

16 

15 

1,002,581 

201377 

60,685 

82323 

28.412 

42344 

17 

87 

2.072,768 

622,908 

188,688 

106,077 

82361 

81.404 

18 

89 

6381.428 

1.469374 

469.626 

263306 

196.029 

122,022 

19 

142 

10,124350 

2381389 

902.811 

536364 

366.447 

160.664 

ao 

114 

7365362 

2361377 

875,720 

682.189 

848331 

240.702 

21 

69 

4388,674 

1318,720 

632386 

S81367 

251331 

288362 

22 

48 

2348358 

1358348 

664.929 

406.728 

266301 

284329 

2S 

30 

1.496,107 

1389,465 

477.996 

296310 

181386 

217389 

2« 

23 

818367 

1321301 

613314 

389,077 

224^187 

266.614 

25 

14 

426327 

1385,659 

480.641 

310307 

170.434 

179.878 

26 

10 

269328 

1479,629 

«70362 

806,061 

164311 

818.961 

27 

8 

9.185 

863395 

138.751 

943S3 

443I8 

42,191 

2a 

2 

74,646 

284368 

92321 

65.689 

26382 

25,668 

29 

3 

50,937 

314.128 

129324 

90325 

38.799 

47368 

SO 

1 

2.736 

128,4<M 

58.118 

38393 

14320 

21,796 

32 

1 

12.994 

247,181 

92,2*4 

8O3OO 

11344 

7.968 

39 

1 

2.470 

264^077 

95.468 

98.130 

-a,66a 

1 

-3«^i 

div 


England  and  fVales  {excluding  London). 


Tabjjb  ft3,-7THB  BUtrlots  of  anfflaad  and  ^BITales  (excluding  iKmdmi) 

grouped  according  to  aKortalltj« 

(Obtained  from  Table  42.) 


Mbak 

Annxtal 
Dbath- 

BATB8 

per  1000 
Persons, 
1861-70. 

Number 

of 
Districts 

at  the 
Bates  of 
MortaUty 
in  Col.  1. 

Abba 

in 
Acres. 

Abba 

in 
8quiu« 
Miles. 

Mbah 
Popula- 
tion, 
1861-71. 

BiBTHS, 
1861-70. 

DBATHB, 
1861-70. 

BXCBSS 
OfBlBTHS 

over 
Dbaths, 
1861-70. 

IllCBEASB 

Of 

BNUME- 

BATBD 

Popula- 
tion, 
1861-71. 

15-39 

593 

87.24S358 

68494 

18,319,849    6,482A08 

4,031,225 

2,400,883 

2496,771 

15-17 

la-ao 
ai-a3 

• 

a«-a6 

a7-30 

3a 

39 

58 

346 

137 

47 

0 

1 

1 

8,228A05 

23,971,635 

8.383,039 

1,604,112 

146,504 

12,094 

2,470 

5,036 

37,456 

13,099 

2,350 

229 

20 

3-86 

837,179 
6,952.490 
4,961,533 
4,037,189 
1,030,250 
247,131 
254.077 

252,991 

2,238,156 

1,775,323 

1,664,217 

413,709 

92,244 

95,468 

140,216 

1,382,149 

1,085305 

1,005;{35 

289,290 

80,300 

98,130 

112.776 
906,007 
689,518 
558382 
124,419 
11344 
-S.66S 

123,015 
523378 
685.460 
750,453 
136,808 
7.068 

Table'  4k4k. — Tw&  BIstrlots  of  angland  and  ^BtTales  (excluding  London) 

grouped  according  to  Xortality. 

(Calculated  from  Table  43.) 


Mean 
Annual 

BATBSOf 

MOB- 

TALITT 

per  1000 
Persons, 
1861-70. 

Number 

of 

Districts 

at  the 

Bates  of 

Mortality 

inCoLl. 

ACBES 

toa 
Person, 
1861-71. 

PBB80NS 

to  a 

Square 

MUe. 

1861-71. 

Annual  Bates.  1861-70,  feb 

1000  LIVINO. 

Annual 
incbease 
of  Popu- 
lation, 
1861-71,  per 
1000  living 

in  the 
middle  of 
the  period. 

Bibths. 

Deaths. 

Excess 
of  Bibths 

over 
Deaths. 

15-39 

593 

203 

315 

85-11 

22-00             13*11      '       11*99 

i 

15-17 

18-ao 
ai-as 
a«-a6 

a7-30 

3a 

39 

53 

345 

137 

47 

0 

1 

1 

3-85 
3*45 
1*69 
•37 
•14 
•05 
•01 

166 

18G 

379 

1,718 

4,499 

12367 

65,823 

30-22 

3219 

35^78 

38-75 

40*16     ' 

37*83 

37-57 

16-75 
19- 16 
21-88 
24-90 
28-08 
32-49 
38*62 

13-47 
13-03 
13-90 
13-84 
12-08 
4-83 
-  Vot 

14-69 
7-53 
13-82 
18-59 
13-28 
3-22 

-13-J3 

England  and  Wales  {excluding  London). 


civ 


Table  «••— Of  the  IMstrletB  of  anfflaad  and  ^BVales  (exclading  &oodon), 
the  Number  of  Districts  «t  and  abore  each  Bate  of  SKortaU^.  (This 
Table  is  formed  by  the  addition,  f^om  the  bottom,  of  each  Column  of  Table  42.) 


MRAir 

AWUAL 

Rates  of 
Mob- 
tautt 
per  1000 
rarsoos, 
1801-70. 

Number  of 

Districts 

having  a 

MoiSuty 

atamd 

a6o«0each 

Bateof 

MortaUty 

inOol.1. 

Area 

in 
Acres. 

Mbax 

POPULA- 

TIOE, 

1861-71. 

Births, 
1861-70. 

Deaths, 
1861-70. 

Excess 

of 
Births 

over 
Deaths, 
1861-70. 

lECREASE 

of 

ESUMS- 
EATED 

Popu- 
lation, 
1861-71. 

15 

603 

57,248.800 

18.519,840 

6.482408 

4,081,226 

2.400383 

2,195,771 

16 

S02 

57.006,048 

18,507.150 

6.4S8»500 

4^029309 

2399.061 

2,196.794 

17 

m 

56,095,512 

18.106,578 

6.567.766 

5397.066 

2370369 

2454350 

la 

540 

54^090.764 

17.482,670 

6^179.117 

5391.009 

2,288,108 

2,072,756 

19 

401 

28450,551 

16,025,296 

6,719,492 

5.627,415 

^09S;079 

1,950,784 

ao 

900 

18.014^581 

1509^057 

4316.681 

5,091.049 

1,725352 

1.790,080 

ai 

m 

10.040,119 

10,650480 

5340,961 

2358360 

1382,101 

'1340378 

aa 

166 

6,710.445 

8,716.460 

8308365 

2,177,795 

1450,770 

1316,116 

as 

88 

5462.187 

6,858,112 

2345334 

1,769.065 

874360 

1,081,887 

a« 

S8 

1,666,060 

5,668.617 

2466,658 

1.475,055 

602,088 

863398 

as 

85 

847325 

8,946,746 

1352,424 

1,085378 

468,446 

607384 

as 

21 

421,406 

t711,087 

1.071.785 

775.771 

298,012 

427,406 

.a7 

11 

161,968 

1,551/468 

601.421 

467,720 

135.701 

113,445 

as 

8 

162,783 

1,178,063 

462,670 

578.187 

80.483 

71354 

as 

• 

78,187 

»18,795 

570,440 

507348 

62,901 

46.701 

so 

S 

18.200 

629,672 

240325 

216,728 

24,102 

-1.567 

sa 

% 

16,464 

501,206 

187,712 

178,450 

9382 

-  »3.363 

S9 

1 

2,470 

264.077 

06,468 

96.150 

-s,66a 

-3I43I 
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England  and  its  Metropolis, 
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Enffkmd  and  Wales  (excluding  London  and  the  District  of  Bilksdon),         clVii 


Tablx  %7m — Average    Annwml    BCortall^    per  cent.,  1861~70,    at   the  seybral  Ages  in  the 

IMstrlets  of  angUuid  and  ^BtTales,  the  Districts  of  London  and  the  District  of  Billesdon 

beio^  exelnded. 

^fm.—lhm  maaa  Bate  of  Mortalitf  per  cent,  at  each  Age.  to  got  by  diriding  the  snin  of  the  rates  in  the  whole  of  the  DiifalotB  of  the 
■evanU  Qronpe  by  the  number  of  those  DlBtrt<M.   The  Male  and  Female  ratea  are  separately  treated. 


ill  rfi 

9 
m 

• 

Ayzjuob  AiriruAL  Ratzs  or  Mo8talitt  ptr  Cenu  at  tbs  uxpsb-iuntioked  Aozs. 

All 
AGca. 

Under 
5 

5- 

10- 

15- 

20- 

25- 

86- 

46- 

55- 

65- 

75- 

85 
ft  up- 
wards. 

• 

15 

1 

55 

(M. 

* 

F. 

1-548 
1*478 

8-801 
2*611 

*442 
*561 

'410 
•875 

*355 
•882 

•566 
•579 

•761 
•791 

-743 
*8e8 

1-205 
1*207 

2-272 
2*121 

6*419 
4*818 

14*482 
14*054 

29-444 

10 

M 

181 

11^ 

1-672 
1*569 

8*971 
3-280 

'586 
-560 

•389 
•378 

*507 
682 

'761 
'751 

•729 
-770 

-900 
•961 

1*861 
]'158 

2-215 
2*140 

5*850 
4*974 

18*087 
12-788 

28*496 
96'070 

17 

37 

122 

!;■ 

1*807 
1*689 

4*275 
8*491 

•556* 

*541 

'825 
•886 

'482 
*647 

•757 
•777 

-880 
-878 

1-046 
1*021 

1*401 
1-205 

2*449 
2- 170 

8*801 
5-134 

13*227 
]2'604 

28-986 
27*089 

18 

» 

159 

1' 

1*858 
1-76B 

4-564 
8*M2 

*569 
•563 

'860 
-409 

'488 
*647 

•760 
•807 

*858 
*866 

*9B1 
*987 

1^849 
1168 

2-377 
2*175 

5*448 
5070 

18*298 
12*666 

82*068 
28-687 

19 

149 

179 

1" 

1*968 
1*851 

5*058 
4-296 

•606 
•596 

-872 
•429 

•541 
'698 

•817 
•852 

-888 

*987 

1*009 
1-088 

1^418 
1-281 

2-490 
2176 

5-586 
5-086 

18*581 
12-489 

31-125 
28*486 

SO 

U4 

214 

1' 

2*081 
1*948 

5*677 
4*809 

•651 
-649 

*889 
•447 

*538 
•718 

•886 
•865 

-897 
*978 

1*077 
1-090 

1^447 
1*285 

2*655 
r809 

5-784 
5*254 

18-947 
12-859 

82*818 
29*481 

n 

59 

268 

i:; 

2187 
2-048 

6-227 
5-292 

-722 
•714 

-449 
•476 

•622 
*75S 

•898 
•911 

-984 
1017 

1-149 
1^165 

1*684 
1*845 

2989 
2*510 

6-883 
5*657 

14*461 
18*418 

82-086 
29*286 

72 

48 

407 

ir; 

2-810 
2-006 

7  041 
6-015 

*816 
*760 

-466 
•460 

*667 
•682 

•886 
•842 

1-009 
1006 

1-968 
1*173 

1-788 
1-480 

3109 
2*586 

6-684 
6-762 

14-576 
18-561 

82*415 
29*684 

38 

at 

■ 

5B2 

ex. 

2*484 
ri96 

7*875 
6*478 

•862 
•820 

'522 
•491 

•711 
'750 

*948 

-918 

1'012 
1*065 

1-801 
1-207 

1'886 
1*484 

8-848 
2-7U 

7*094 
6-056 

16-851 
18-807 

88-222 
80-135 

M 

n 

1.M 

!;■ 

2-518 
2-298 

8*427 
7*800 

-946 
•907 

•551 
•479 

•712 
'711 

•855 
•882 

•990 
1027 

1*289 
1-211 

1-889 
1-552 

3-545 
2*986 

7*514 
6*401 

16*682 
14*827 

38*820 
80-787 

85 

14 

igu< 

!' 

2*685 

2*379 

8*786 
7*684 

*916 
-859 

*585 
'482 

*728 
•697 

*920 
-876 

1062 
1053 

1*454 
1*290 

2-190 
1-703 

4*045 
3*191 

8*065 
6*804 

17198 
16-180 

33-870 
28-961 

86 

10 

2^909 

(M. 

(F. 

2-780 
2*488 

9-682 
8*2R2 

-966 
-907 

*523 
•476 

•727 
'720 

-861 
•856 

•990 
1-036 

1-489 
1*834 

2-274 
1'804 

4*142 
8-414 

8-247 
7*151 

17-554 
15-650 

35-706 
30*259 

87 

9\ 

21427 

Y 

3-000 

9*506 

*994 

-447 

1^C94 

ri96 

1^541 

1-939 

2-989 

4-331 

8*744 

17*356 

85-686 

If. 

2*428 

8*416 

-904 

•487 

•607 

•761 

•928 

1338 

1-878 

8-496 

7*422 

15^500 

29*259 

88 

«t 

2/no 

(M. 
(F. 

2*964 
2*638 

,  10-259 
1    8*998 

1*103 
1*007 

•539 
-473 

•801 
•770 

•975 
•875 

1-217 
1170 

1*702 
1-539 

2-505 
V9Si 

4*837 
3^786 

8'870 
7' 145 

18^493 
15-414 

34*060 
29*576 

89 

»t 

8,814 

1"; 

2-996 
2-656 

10*285 
8-997 

1-212 
1*090 

•618 
•501 

•806 
•720 

'946 
'829 

1-176 
1-010 

1*711 
1-345 

2*525 
2-001 

4*880 
8-483 

8'056 
7'209 

17-648 
18'761 

32*670 
81*511 

30 

Lc«d« 

30,0(W 

ir: 

8-217 
2-760 

U'292 
9-615 

1-045 
-944 

•582 

-539 

•797 
*716 

1-080 
-955 

1-302 
1170 

1*906 
1-554 

2-928 

2-208 

5-182 
3-991 

9-999 
8-543 

22-418 
W868 

34-348 
27*917 

88{ 

1  Man 

}l2,SS? 

M. 

F. 

8-588 
3-040 

11-790 
10*590 

1-401 
1*152 

-651 
*57d 

-939 
-740 

1-167 
'955 

1*409 
1-307 

2*325 
1-926 

3*455 
2-870 

6*017 
5-031 

10-876 
9*426 

20-978 
17-300 

40-714 
27*887 

89{ 

1 

1  LlTer- 

'   pooU 

1 

1 

M. 
F. 

4-097 

3-686 

1 

14-475 
'  13-4t:V 

1-647 
.•414 

•668 
*614 

•945 
•7S8 

r422 
1108 

1 

1-996 
1*749 

8*007 
2*406 

4-372 
8-701 

7*095 
5-760 

11*918 
9-564 

19*488 
16-261 

29*600 
25-446 

*  TW  Mortattty  In  <Am  eolomn  was  dednoed  for  eaeh  District  by  diriding  the  annual  Dtath$  of  Per»on$  by  the  aTernge  number  of 
f^rmma  Urimg  in  the  respeetlTe  Distriets. 

t  The  tkrae  Dfatriels  with  a  rate  ot9T  vm  1000  are  East  Stonebonse,  Birmingham,  and  Balford  ;  the  two  with  a  rate  of  28  per  looo, 
nwlM  aad  Newaastle-npOQ-Tyne ;  and  the  three  with  a  rate  of  29  per  lUOO,  Bristol,  Wlgan,  and  ShefBeM. 
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England  and  Wales  (exduding  London)." 
Density  and  Mortality. 


Table  €8. — Showing  in  a  Compabatiye  View  the  aotiial  Xortall^  (Annnal 
Rate  per  1000)  in  Sevan  Oroups  of  BUtrlets  of  angland  and  VFtdmrn 

(exclusive  of  London)  %   with  the  Mortality  deduced  from  the  Densities 
(Population  to  a  Square  Mile)  of  those  Groups. 


Number 

of 
Group. 

Number  of 

Districts 

in  each  Group. 

Banob 

of 

Mortality. 

Dbnsity— 
Persons 

toft 
Square 
llUe. 

Proximity 
in  Yards. 

Obsertbd 
Mortality. 

Cal- 
culated 
Mortality. 

Coluimu    • 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Enoland  &') 
Wales  (ex-  ( 
elusive     of  i 
London)  •) 

I. 

IL 

in. 

IV. 
V. 

VL 
VII. 

693 

15-39 

816 

107 

22*00 

20*41 

53 

345 

187 

47 

9 

/Manchester') 
I    District     S 

f  Liverpool  \ 
I     District    S 

15-17 

18-20 
21-23 
24-26 
27-30 

39 

166 

186 

379 

1.718 

4.499 

12.357 
65.823 

147 

139 
97 
46 

28 

17 
7 

16*75 

19*16 
21*88 
24*90 
28*08 

32*49 
38*62 

18*90 

1916 
20*87 
25*02 
28*06 

37-70 
38*74 

m' 


m  being  the  mortality  in  any  group  and  m'  being  the  higher  mortality  at  any  other  group. 
D  and  D'  being  the  density  of  population  in  the  two  groups,  then 

/  ly  \  »  /  D'  \  0  11W8 

The  mortality  of  districts  is  nearly  as  the  12th  root  of  their  densities. 

The  starting  point  being  19  *16.  the  calculated  rates  (see  ooL  6.)  in  the  other  groups  are  deduced  by 
the  fbrmula  trom  the  densities  as  given  in  column  8 ;  or  taking  the  above  value  of  m,  and  p  and  p' 

as  the  mean  proximity  of  person  to  person,  we  have  m'  =  m  |  \  j      *     So  the  mortality  of 

districts  is  nearly  as  the  6th  root  of  the  proximities. 

The  Table  may  be  read  thus :— In  47  districts  having  a  density  of  1718  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  a  proximity  of  46  yards,  the  annual  mortality  (1861-70)  ranged  trom  24  to  26— the  exact 
mortality  was  24-90— per  1000.  The  mortality  calculated  from  that  of  the  346  districts  having 
a  mortality  of  19-16.  a  density  of  186  persons  to  a  square  mile,  was  25-02,  thus  dilTering  ftom 
the  actual  mortality  by  only  0-12. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  density  of  groups  I.  and  II.,  and 
yet  the  mortality  in  group  I.  is  much  lower  than  the  mortality  in  group  II.  It  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  there  are  many  more  small  towns  in  group  II.  than  in  group  I.,  and  in  those 
small  towns  the  effects  of  a  higher  density  are  felt,  whereas  in  group  I.  the  population  is  more 
evenly  distributed  over  the  area.  Were  the  population  aggregated  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is 
in  group  II.,  it  is  probable  that  the  mortality  would  approximate  to  18*90. 


Etigland  and  Wales  {excluding  L(mdon).^Mortalittf  at  Ages. 
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of  BCortalitj   per   Cent.,   1861-70,   at    the   various   Ages   in 
*  grouped  according  to  the  Ratb  of  Mobtalitt  of  Persons  livino  at  all  Aobs. 


Anniml  Bates  orX<H^' 
tafity  per  1000  Per- 
mms   nriag  at  all 
Asm 

)  Basse  15-17 
)  Mean  -  16 

18-20 
19 

21-28 
22 

24-26 
25 

27-80 
28-5 

I       82 

30 

Deuitv :  Persons  to 
one  Square  Mild   -. 

166 

186 

379 

1,718 

4,409 

12367 

66323 

Xmber  of  Districto' 
at  the  abore  Bates 
of  Mortality  - 

\   " 

345 

187 

47 

9 

1 

1 

Immal  Birth  Bates,* 
per    lOOO   Penon* 
Ixvins.  iu  the  above 
gronpaof  Distriets. 

I           50*2 

32-2 

86-8 

38-7 

40-2 

87-8 

87*6 

Mea3(  Rates  of  Mortality  per  cent.^  at  the 

Yarious  Ages  in  the  above  groups  of  Districts. 

— 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Pe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Au.  Ages 
rnder  5 

•     1*757 

1-631 

1-974 

1*862 

2'284 

2095 

2-613 

2*340 

3-019 

2*684 

8-538 

3*046 

4*007 

3*636 

•     4*148 

3-412 

5'133 

4-378 

6-808 

5*804 

8-796 

7*623 

10- 131 

8*876 

11*790 

10-690 

14*476 

13*429 

5-       - 

*661 

'543 

-612.'     -601 

•790 

-763 

-941 

-898 

1-097 

-993 

1*401 

1*152 

1*647 

1*514 

It-       . 

•542 

-382 

-374;     -429 

-471 

'474 

-640 

-479 

-538 

-478 

*651 

•679 

*668 

'614 

IS-      -      . 

'480 

•641 

-526      '680 

-657 

-727 

-719 

-709 

•900 

•698 

'989 

*740 

*945 

•768 

1          »-      .        . 

•750 

•763 

-808 

•845 

-906 

-888 

-876 

-874 

1^045 

'830 

1*167 

*955 

1-422 

1*102 

S5-       .        . 

•829 

•839 

-880 

-930 

•975 

1-028 

-974 

1-031 

1-321 

1-034 

1-468 

1-307 

1*998 

1-740 

m-    - 

•997 

•992 

1024 

1-040 

1-222 

1-177 

1-370 

1-261 

1-807 

1-407 

2-826 

1-926 

8007 

2-408 

«-     - 

•      1-354 

1-186 

1-408 

1-232 

1-721 

1-407 

2-060 

1-651 

2-700 

1-979 

,3-466 

2-876 

4-372 

3-701 

K-       .        . 

•      2-875 

2-145 

2-515 

2-220 

3*088 

2-681 

3-821 

8-124 

4-421 

3-591 

6-017 

5*031 

7-095 

5-760 

©— 

•      5-454 

5-063 

5-617 

6-117 

6-627 

5-781 

7-840 

6-681 

8-864 

7-414 

10-876 

9*426 

11-918 

9-664 

75-      -       ' 

•    W222 

12-586 

18-607 

12-688 

14-692 

18-573 

17-020 

15-009 

18-266 

15-S:n 

20-978 

17*800 

19-488 

16-281 

85  and  upwards' 

•    28-622 

26-811 

81-755 

29-107 

32-429 

29-672 

34*236 

80-112 

34-175 

29-931 

40*714 

27-387 

29-600 

25-446 

PERSONS.                                                                         1 

(T 

he  Bat4 

98  ore  the  Means  of  the  above  Mah 

i  and  Female  Bates.) 

1 

All  Ages 
Under  5 

1-694       1 

1-918 

2-190 

2- 

481 

2-802 

3-292 

3-867 

3-780 

4-753 

6-806 

8-210 

9-504 

11*190 

13-962 

5-      - 

-552 

-608 

*772 

•917 

1-045 

1-277 

1-681 

U-     « 

•362 

-402 

-478 

•510 

•508 

•616 

-641 

U-     « 

•561 

-608 

-692 

•714 

•797 

-840 

*862 

»-     • 

-757 

-827 

-897 

-875 

'03S 

1-061 

1*262 

»-      . 

-834 

•905 

1-002 

1008 

1-178 

1-388 

1*874 

»-      - 

'995 

1-032 

1-200 

1-816 

1-607 

2-126 

2*708 

45-      ' 

1-270 

1'820 

1-66-i 

.1-866 

2-340 

8166 

4*037 

»-      - 

2-260 

2-368 

2-885 

3-478 

4-001 

5*624 

6*428 

€5-      . 

5-250 

6-367 

6-204 

7-261 

8-139 

10*151 

10*741 

75-      - 

12-904 

18-120 

14-133 

16-015 

17-040 

19*189 

17*886 

85  and  upwards- 

27-717 

30-431 

81 -001 

32-174 

32-058 

84*061 

27*528 

This  Table  of  the  mean  MortalUp  at  all  ages  of  Males  and  Females  shows  that  in  63  Healthy  Districts  the  Mortality  was 
K-M  per  1000.  and  in  the  group  of  345  Districts  it  was  19-18  per  1000. 

mean  rates  of  Mortality  of  Persons  are  equivalent  to  the  rates  of  Mortality  of  equal  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  at 
«e.   Thus  the  Mortality  of  the  53  Healthiest  Districts  was  1*757  for  Males,  1*681  for  Females*  and  1*694  for  Persons 

(SO  Mala  and  SO  Females) ;  as  ^^W  ^•  1*631  ^  3-888  -^  ^.^^ 

a  2 


*  The  London  Districts  are  excluded  on  account  of  the  diflBculty  of  correcting  for  displaced  deaths  in  Hospitals.  For 
llie  mortality  of  London  in  the  aggregate  tee  page  olvi. 

t  By  passing  the  decimal  point  one  figure  to  the  right-haodt  thus»  instead  of  1*757  at  "All Ages"  in  the  first  Column, 
n«d  17*fl7.  the  Table  shows  the  rate  per  1000. 
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Mortality  at  Ages  in  England  and  Walesy  in  London^  Sfc, 


Tablb  50.— Averaffe  Annual  Bate  of  aKortalttj  per  Cent.,  Isei-VO,  at  different  Aires  in 
Fllly-one  Bealtliy  Bistriets  of  Bngland  and  WUes*  in  the  wliole  of  Bngland  and  ^BValee, 
in  &endon,  and  in  MCancbeeter  and  Idverpool  BUtrlots  respectiydy. 


Ages. 


MALES. 


FlPTY- 
OWB* 

Healthy 

Dis- 
tricts. 


EHOLAim 
AND 

Wales. 


LOVBOV. 


Man- 

CBSSTBS 

DlS- 

TBICT. 


Liver- 
pool 
Dis- 
trict. 


All  AOBS 

0- 

6- 
10- 
16- 

20- 
25- 
36- 
46- 


1-766 


4-246 
-666 
-346 
'483 

•738 

•824 

1*007 

1*346 


66-          1  a-372 

66-          '  6'4&6 

76-  13*128 

SS&upwds.  !  28*492 


2*861 


7*316 
*816 
*446 
*616 

'845 

*990 

1-346 

1*916 

3*300 

6-669 

14*658 

31*357 


2*655 

3*538 

8*691 

11*790 

•937 

1*401 

*424 

•651 

'582 

*989 

*823 

1*167 

1*086 

1*469 

1*714 

2*326 

2*568 

3*455 

4*885 

6*017 

8*283 

10*876 

16*002 

20*978 

32*142 

40*714 

4097 


14*476 

1*647 

*668 

*946 

1*422 
1*998 
8*007 
4*372 

7*096 
11*918 
19*488 
29*600 


FEMALES. 


FlPTY- 
OITB* 

Healthy 

Dis- 
tricts. 


Enolakd 

Aim 
Wales. 


London. 


Man- 
chester 
Dis- 
trict. 


1-623 


2*128 


3-501 

-562 

•390 

628 

*734 

*807 

*976 

1176 

2*114 

4'995 

12-878 

26*400 


6*343 
*776 
•448 
•662 

•796 

•968 

1*203 

1*555 

2*777 

5*880 

18*443 

28*864 


I 


2*234 


7*632 
•885 
*407 
•510 

•622 

•880 

1*284 

1*852 

8*346 

6*728 

14*654 

29*142 


8*(M6 


10*690 

1*152 

•579 

*740 

*955 
1*807 
1^928 
2^876 

6*081 

9*426 

17*300 

27*887 


LrrsR- 
pool 
Dis- 
trict. 


8*686 


13*429 

1*614 

•014 

•768 

1*102 
1*749 
2*408 
3*701 

5-780 

9*564 

16*281 

25*446 


*  In  this  l^ble  two  districts  are  excluded  from  the  fifty-three  Healthy  Districts  shovm  in  other  Tables,  nsnielj, 
Bamet  and  King's  Norton,  oh  acoount  of  their  proximity,  the  former  to  London,  and  the  latter  to  Birmingham. 

Table  51. — Averaffe  Annual  Bate  of  Mortality  per  Cent.,  1061-70,  at 
difiPerent  IL^em  in  nfteen  Oreat  Town  Bietriots,  and  in  the  same  coupled 
with  Liverpool  BUtrict  and  Xiondon. 


Ages. 

MALES. 

1 

FEMALES. 

Seventeen  great 
Fifteen  g«»t      '°lj:,f„^'„7^' 
town  Districts,    previous  fifteen 
including       ,  districts,  with 
Manchester.    ;  j^^^f^^^ 
1        London. 

Fifteen  great 
j  town  Districts, 
including 
Manchester. 

Seventeen  great 
1  town  Districts, 

including 
,  previous  fifteen 
districts,  with 

district  of 

Liverpool  and 

London. 

All  Aobs 
0- 

1 

2-948 

1 

2*833 

2*591 

1 

2*423 

t 

i 

'      -       -  '         10*177 

i           9*497 

8-888 

8*857 

6- 

.       -       -  1           1*060 

1*016 

-978 

*»16 

10- 

.        -        -  :               *638 

•476 

*508 

•461 

15- 

.       .       -                -789 

•668 

*709 

*691 

20- 

•921 

•890 

*864 

*725 

25- 

.       .       -             1139 

1*166 

1*081 

*990 

36- 

-       ,             1-722 

1*791 

1*446 

1*896 

46- 

•       -       -             2*617 

2*687 

2*044 

2*008 

55- 

4*618 

4*602 

3-685 

3-566 

66- 

•          .                    fi'CMM 

8*667 

7-567 

7*091 

76- 

18*846 

17-614 

16-235 

15*176 

86  and  up 

wards     -          34*933 

1 

32*865 

30- 109 

29*288 

Mean  Populatioi 
Deaths,  1861-70 

a.  1861-71            821,460 

2,361,786 

876.596 

2.619,522 

-       -            242,157 

669.102 

227.105 

634,632 

Area  in  nquare  i 

miles       -            278*08 

399-69 

278*08 

39969 

Persons  to  1  squ 

are  mile  •              6,106 

12,463 

6,106 

.     12,483 

The  fifteen  town  Districts  are :— Manchester,  Salford,  Bradford,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Hunslet,  Leicester,  Gateshend,  Bristol,  Hull.  Kxcter,  Worcester,  and 
Shrewsbury. 


Relative  Mortality  in  Gi*oups  of  Districts, 


clxi 


Tablb  52«— SHownfG  bow  mmob  the  aKortalltj  at  each  of  Twelve  Ages  is 
rmlsed   in   Sbykn    Gboups   of  Districts    experiencing    different   Bates    of 

MOBTAUTT  at  ALL  AOES. 

(The  London  Districts  are  in  one  Gronp.  gee  Table  46.) 


Annual  Bates  of  ^ 
Mortahty  per 
1000    Penons 
Kying  at    all 
Age^  1861-70-. 

Bange  18-20 

* 

Mean  -  19 

21-23 
22 

}»{ 

24-26 
26 

27-80 
28*5 

1    32 

• 

39 

Nomber  of  IHstricts^ 
at  the  above  Bates  of 
MortaUty        .       -. 

y        346 

187 

London. 

47 

9 

Man- 
chester 
District 

Liverpool 
District 

IvcKBABS  per  cent.  OK  the  Bates  of  the  Fifty-thbeb  Healthy  Disteicts. 

All  Ages 
Under  6 

13*2 

29*8 

44*3 

46*6 

65*4 

94*8 

128*8 

26-7 

66*8 

116*9 

117*2 

151*4 

196*0 

269*1 

6- 

10- 1 

89*9 

650 

66*1 

89*3 

181*8 

186*4 

10- 

u-0 

30*7 

14*9 

40:9 

40*3 

69*9 

77*1 

16- 

8-4 

28*4 

-a*7 

27*3 

42*1 

49*7 

51'9 

20- 

9*2 

18*6 

-4'i 

15*6 

28*9 

40*2 

66*7 

26- 

8-6 

20*1     • 

17*9 

20*3 

41-2 

06*4 

124*7 

86- 

3*7 

20*6 

60*7 

32*3 

61*5 

113*7 

172*2 

46- 

3-9 

23*1 

74*0 

461 

84*3 

149*3 

217*9 

66- 

4*8 

26*4 

71*0 

63*7 

77*0 

144*4 

184*4 

66- 

21 

18*0 

42*7 

38*1 

54*8 

93*0 

104*2 

76- 

1*7 

9*6 

22*3 

24*1 

32*  1 

48*3 

88*6 

86  andupwmrdS' 

9*8 

11*8 

10*6 

16*1 

15*6 

22*9 

-'7 

This  Table  of  the  increase  of  mortality  may  be  read  thus :— In  S4S  Districts  having  a  mor- 
tality at  all  ages  of  ^8—90  per  -/ooo,  the  mortality  at  the  ages  under  Jive  years  shows  an  excess 
of  26 '7  per  cent,  on  the  rate  at  that  group  of  ages  in  the  53  Healthy  Districts ;  in  -tay  Districts 

having  a  mortality  at  all  ages  of  21-28  it  is  66*8  per  cent  in  excess ; in  Liverpool  it  is 

269*1  per  cent  in  excess,  or  out  of  the  same  numbers  of  Children  livinj§^.  the  deaths  are  between 
three  and  four  times  as  many  in  Liverpool  as  they  are  in  the  Healthy  Districts. 


Table  53.— Belattve  SKortall^,  1061-70,  at  each  of  Twelve  Agree  in  Eight  Groups  of 
Bietrlets  of  an^Uuid  and  Welee,  the  Deaths  at  each  Age  in  the  53  Healtht 
Districts  being  represented  by  100. 


Mortality  Range  -       • 

U-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24 

^-26 

27-80 

82 

89 

Persons  to  one  sq.  mile 

166 

186 

879 

26.671 

1,718 

M99 

12,867 

66,828 

AOB8. 

Persons 
living. 

Deaths,  out  of  Peesohb  as  given  in  Oolumn  2. 

In  63 
Healthy 
Districts. 

In 

846 

Districts. 

In 

137 

Districts. 

In 
Loudon. 

In 

47 

Districts. 

In 

9 
Districts. 

In 

Man- 

diester 

District. 

In 

Liverpool 

District. 

All  Ages  - 
0- 

5- 

10- 
16- 

20- 
25- 
86- 
46- 

66- 
66- 

76- 
1   asAnpwards 

6,903 

100 

118 

129 

144 

146 

166 

194 

228 

2,646 
18416 
27.624 
17.825 

13.210 

11,900 

10.060 

7.874 

4^425 

1.902 

776 

861 

100 

100 
100 
100 

1       100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

1        100 

1 

126 
UO 
HI 
108 

109 
109 
104 
104 

105 
102 
102 

no 

1 

167 
140 
131 
123 

118 
120 
121 
123 

126 

118 

no 

112 

216 

165 

115 

97 

96 
118 
161 
174 

171 
143 
122 
111 

217 
166 
141 
127 

116 
120 
182 
146 

154 
188 
124 
116 

261 

189 
140 
142 

124 
141 
162 
184 

177 
155 
132 
116 

296 
281 
170 
160 

140 
166 
214 
249 

244 
198 
148 
123 

869 
280 
177 
162 

167 
226 
272 
818 

284 

204 

189 

99 

The  Table  may  be  read  thus :— Out  of  2646  Children  living  under  five  years  of  age,  100  die  annually  in 

the  Healthy  Districts ;  126  in  846  Districts  having  rates  of  mortality  of  18  to  20 ; 296  in  Manchester 

DtfMct ;  and  369  in  Liverpool  District. 


J 
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Relative  Mortality  in  Groups  of  Districts, 


Table  5«.— melatlve  BKortaU^  of  BKales  and 
Gboups  of  BIstfiets  of  an^Uuid  and  Wales, 

Districts  being  represented  by  lOO. 


Fmnales,  1S61-70,  at  Seven  Acee  in  Eight 
the  Deaths  at  each  Age  in  the  53  Healthy 


Mortality  Range      .       .      .      . 

16-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24 

24-26 

27-30 

32 

80 

Persons  to  one  square  mile    • 

166 

186 

379 

25,671 

1.718 

4,499 

12367 

65Utt3 

Ages. 

Sex. 

Numbers 
liring. 

Deaths  of  Males  ahd  Females. 

out  of  Numbers  giren  in  Column  2. 

In  63 
Healthy 
Districts. 

In 

346 

Districts. 

In 

187 

Districts. 

In 
London. 

« 

In 

47 

Districts. 

In 

9 

Districts. 

In 

Man. 

Chester 

District. 

In 

Lfverpool 

District. 

(-Males  - 
All  Ages    < 

(.  Females 

6,602 
6.131 

100 
100 

112 
114 

130 
128 

161 
137 

140 
144 

172 
158 

201 
187 

233 
223 

0-5 
6-10 
26-36 
35-46 
46-56 
66-66 
66-76 

y  Males   - 
C  Females 

r  Males   - 
C  Females 

(Males  - 

• 

,  Females 

(-Males   . 
C  Females 

r  Males  - 
C  Females 

r  Males  - 
C  Females 

(-  Males  •  , 

C  Females  ' 

( 
1 

2,411 
2.931 

17326 
18.416 

12.063 
11.919 

10.030 
10.061 

7.386 
8.432 

4,211    1 

4.662 

1 

1334 
1.975 

1 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

MO 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

124 

128 

109 
111 

106 
HI 

103 
105 

104 
104 

106 
103 

103 
101 

164 
170 

141 
139 

118 
123 

123 

119 

127 
119 

130 
120 

122 
114 

210 
224 

167 
163 

131 
106 

172 
129 

190  . 
166 

186 
156 

182 
133 

212 
223 

168 
164 

117 
123 

137 

127 

162 
139 

161 
146 

144 
132 

244 
260 

196 
183 

159 
123 

181 
14fi 

199 
167 

186 
167 

163 

• 

146 

284 
310 

250 
212 

177 
156 

233 
194 

255 
242 

263 
236 

199 
186 

340 
394 

294 
279 

241 
206 

302 
243 

• 

S2S 
312 

299 

269 

219 
189 

Out  of  2411  Male  Children  living  under  5  years  of  age  100  die  annually  in  the  Healthy  Districts. 
Manchester  District,  and  340  in  the  District  of  Liverpool. 
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England  and  Wales. — Density  and  Mortality  in  Divisions,  clxiii 

Table  85. — ^Avera^e  Bates  of  aKortalitj  in  the  Thirty  Tears  1041-70,  in  combination 
'with  Bensity  of  Populatloii,  in  the  619  BUtriots  of  Bngrland  and  ^BITales  grouped 
in  Befistratloii  Blvialons. 


Mean  Density  of  Popu-^ 
ladon  —  Acres     to     a  ' 
Person   -          -          -y 

0- 

1- 

2- 

3- 

5- 

7- 

9 
&  upwards. 

Divisions. 
EN6LA>'D  ajto  wales 

L  L05D07  ... 
n.  SOXTTH-EASTEBir    - 

ILL  South  MroLiKD  - 
rr.  EASTEiur 
V.  SorxH-WBSTERjr  - 
VL  WWT  Mcdulkd    - 

TIL  NOBTUMlDLAim- 

Tin.  Nosth-Wbstssv  - 
EX.  Tori      - 
X.  KoKTHinft^    - 
XL  Weish   - 

Atsbaob  AirsvAi.  B»a.tbs  of  Mostaxity  per  1000  Persons,  1841-70. 

2S*9 

20*9 

20-0 

19-8 

19-0 

18-8 

18-2 

23*9 
21 
22 
22 
24 
24 
25 
26 
25 
26 

19 
20 
19 
20 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
24 

19 
21 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
22 
22 
21 

18 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 

19 

20 
19 
19 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 

19 

18 
19 
17 

19 
19 
19 

18 

19 
17 
19 

Hie  Table  maj  be  read  thus :— In  Division  IT.  the  mean  mortahty  of  the  districts  of  which  the  densi^  of 
popolatkm  is  greatest,  vis.,  less  than  one  acre  to  a  person,  is  22  per  1000 ;  in  districts  in  which  the  density  of 
poptUatkm  is  one  acre  and  less  than  two,  the  mean  mortality  is  19  per  1000 ;  and  so  on. 


The  following  particulars  are  interesting  as  regards  the  three  sets  of  Districts  (vii.,  those 
in  Diriaions  IX.,  X.,  and  XL)  that  are  least  populous,  there  being  9  acres  or  upwards  to  each 
inhabitant. 


DiSTBICTS 

in 
Division  IX. 

ACBBS 

toa 
Person. 

AsinjiT. 
Mor- 
tality 
per  1000, 
1841-70. 

Districts 

in 
Division  X. 

Acres 

toa 

Person. 

AlTKUAL 

MOR- 
TAIiTTT 

per  1000, 
1841-70. 

Districts 

in 
Division  XI. 

Acres 

toa 

Person. 

Akwal 
Mor- 
tality 
per  1000, 
1841-70. 

Sedbergh 
Settle      -      • 
Hefansley 
Pickering 
Ayiiarth- 
BMth      -       . 

11 
11 
9 
9 
14 
11 

18 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 

Haltwhistle    - 
Bcllingham    • 
Glendale  • 
Rothbury 
Bootle     - 
Eastward      - 
Westward    - 

14 
85 
10 
23 
14 
12 
14 

17 
17 
16 
15 
17 
17 
18 

Llandovery     - 
Tregaron 
Builth     -      - 
Brecknock 
Knighton 
Ehajader 
Machynlleth  • 
Dolgelly  • 

10 
11 
12 
11 
10 
15 
9 
11 

19 
17 
18 
21 
18 
18 
21 
19 

^o<tf.— Dnlverton,  in  Division  T.,  is  the  only  other  district  with  more  than  9  acres  to  a  person ;  it  has  an 
area  of  10  acres,  and  the  annual  mortality  in  the  80  years  was  18  per  1000  of  population. 

$4640.  1 


clxiv     Districts  with  a  Density  of  Nine  or  more  Acres  to  a  Person. 

The  population  of  the  whole  of  Sedbergfa  district  has  slightly  increased ;  that  of  the  township 
of  Sedbergh  has  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  ab$ei%ce  of  labourers  who  were  constructing  a 
railway  in  1861,  while  the  larger  populations  in  Garsdale  and  Dent  are  attributed  to  the  pretence 
of  labourers  forming  a  railway  from  Settle  to  Carlisle. 

The  population  of  Settle  in  1871  was  16,184  a^nst  12,628  in  1861 ;  an  increase  in  the  township 
of  Burt<m-itt-L(m8dale  is  ascribed  to  the  extension  of  a  cotton  factoiy,  and  in  some  other  town- 
ships to  the  presence  of  labourers  employed  in  constructing  a  railway. 

A  veiy  slight  decrease  in  the  population  of  Helmsley  occurred  between  1861  and  1871,  the  two 
populations  being  11332  and  11,716.  Helmsley  township,  with  a  population  of  14S7  in  1871*  has  an 
area  of  8812  acres,  and  Kirkby  Moorside  a  population  of  1788  on  4606  acres. 

In  Pickering  district  the  population  rose  fW)m  10,640  in  1861  to  12,787  in  1871 :  in  the  townships 
of  Bosedale  West  Side  and  Uosedale  East  Side  there  was  a  rapid  increase  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ironstone  mining,  especially  in  the  latter  township,  where  the  population  at  the  two 
censuses  was  446  and  2041.    Tne  township  of  Pickering  has  a  population  of  8689  on  16,087  acres. 

In  some  few  of  the  townships  comprised  in  Avsgarth  district  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  jx>pa- 
lation  in  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  lead  mines,  but  the  general  population  of  the  district 
was  nearly  stationary.    There  is  no  thickly  populated  township  in  Aysgartn  district. 

In  all  the  townships  and  parishes  forming  the  district  of  Beeth  the  population  declined,  in 
Muker  and  Melbecks  througn  the  fldling  off  in  the  productiveness  of  the  lead  mines.  Muker 
township,  with  a  population  in  1871  of  91S  only,  has  an  area  of  80,192  acres.  All  the  townships  in 
this  dismot  are  sparsely  populated. 

The  increase  of  population  in  a  few  of  the  parishes  and  townships  in  Haltwhistle  district  is  due 
to  the  extension  or  collieries,  but  in  the  whole  district  the  increase  is  not  large.  The  township  of 
Haltwhistle,  with  an  area  of  818S  acres,  has  a  population  of  1668. 

The  population  of  Bellingham  district  in  1871  was  identical  with  that  in  1861.  Plashetts  and 
^Tyneheaa  township  had  a  population  of  766  in  1871  against  404  in  1861,  the  increase  beinff  attri- 
buted to  the  extension  of  the  Plashetts  Colliery.  The  parish  of  Corsenside,  with  the  largest 
population  in  the  district,  and  which  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  10  years  1861-1871,  has  an 
area  of  11,604  acres  and  ajpopulation  of  1067 :  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  is  due  to  the 
demand  for  labour  at  Sir  wm.  Armstrong's  Ironworks.  Bellingham  township  has  a  poptilation 
of  88S  on  an  area  of  2862  acres ;  the  population  has  slightly  decreased. 

The  district  of  Glendale  does  not  include  any  large  town.  The  parishes  of  Wooler  and  Chatton 
have  populations  of  1610  on  4917  acres,  and  1688  on  17,386  acres  respectively;  in  both  parishet 
the  population  has  decreased.  The  parishes  of  Carham  (area  10,712fpopulation  1210),  of  Ford 
(area  11.727,  population  1841),  and  of  Lowick  (area  12378,  population  1770),  all  show  a  decrease  of 
pomdation.  attributed  to  emigration  and  to  migration  in  search  of  more  remunerative  employment. 

The  district  of  Bothbury  is  composed  of  many  small  townships.  Bothbnrr,  possessing  the 
largest  population,  namely  1074,  has  an  area  of  8366  acres.  An  increase  of  276  In  the  population 
since  1861  is  mainly  due  to  improvements  effected  by  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  and  to  the  erection  of  a 
raUway  station  and  gasworks. 

In  the  district  of  Bootle  the  township  of  Millom  shows  the  largest  population,  namely  4807 
(against  1641  in  1861),  on  13,681  acres.  The  )nrge  increase  is  attributed  to  the  opening  of  iron 
ore  pits. 

In  Bast  Ward  district  the  parishes  of  Appleby  St.  Michael  or  Bongate,  and  Appleby  St.  Law- 
rence together  contained  in  1861, 2824  persons ;  in  1871, 8226  persons ;  the  increase  in  these  parishes, 
as  well  as  in  other  pariahei  and  townships  of  the  district^  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  temporary 
presence  of  labourers  constructing  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  railway. 

In  West  Ward  district  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Shi^  rose  fhmi  991  in  1861  to  1270  in  1871, 
the  increase  being  due  to  the  erection  of  cottnees  for  the  accommodation  of  nanite  quarry 
labourers :  the  area  of  the  parish  is  27,177  acres.  The  development  of  the  Qreenside  Lead  Mines 
caused  a  rise  in  the  populatioa  of  Patterdale-with-Hartsnp  township;  in  1871  the  population  was 
90S  on  an  arm  of  1(1,799  %CTeft« 

^e  district  of  LiandoveiT  contains  the  parish  of  Llangadock  with  a  population  of  2830  on 
16,642  acres;  the  parish  of  Llandingat  (including  Llandoverr)  with  a  population  of  2879  on  8107 
acres:  and  the  parish  of  Conwil-Cwyo  with  a  population  of  2002  on  41,786  acres.  Llangadock 
exhibits  a  slight  mcrease,  whUe  Conwil-Goyo  shows  a  decrease,  the  causes  assigned  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  being  migration  and  emigration. 

The  only  considerable  township  in  Tregaron  district  is  Caron-ys-Clawdd  or  Tregaron  with  a 
Mpnlation  of  1788,  which  appears  to  be  nearly  stationary.  There  is  no  workhouse  fbr  the 
Tregaron  union.- 

Builth  district  is  composed  of  several  inconsiderable  parishes  and  hamlets.  The  parish  of 
Builth  is  thickly  populated,  having  a  population  of  1080  on  712  acres ;  in  1861  the  population  was 
1110.   There  is  no  workhouse  for  the  Builth  union. 

In  Brecknock  district  the  chapelnr  of  Lower.  Division  or  St.  Mary*  Brecknock,  is  the  most 
densely  populated ;  the  population  being  2711  on  706  acres.    In  1861  the  population  was  2107. 

The  only  considerable  parish  in  Knighton  district  is  Knighton ;  it  has  a  population  of  1946  and 
an  area  of  2461  acres. 

In  Bhayader  district  the  parish  of  Bhayader  with  an  area  of  only  188  acres  has  a  population  of 
802,  though  the  population  has  slightly  decreased;  in  1861  it  was  846.  The  increase  of  population 
in  the  parishes  of  Ccfnllys  (population  471)  and  Llanbadamfawr  (population  689)  is  attriouted  to 
the  erection  of  houses  and  cottages. 

The  population  of  Machvnlleth  township  in  1861  was  1640:  in  1871  it  was  2028:  the  increase  is 
attributed  to  the  construction  and  working  of  a  railway,  and  to  the  discovery  and  development  of 
new  slab  quarries  and  lead  mines.  Towyn  township  also  exhibits  an  increase  of  population,  due 
to  the  construction  of  a  railway ;  in  1871  the  population  was  3307  on  26372  acres. 

In  Dolgelly  district  the  parish  of  Dolgrlly  bad  a  population  of  8789  in  1871 ;  in  1861  the  popu- 
lation was  $467 ;  its  area  is  26.607  acres.  The  increase  of  population  in  some  other  parishes  is 
attributed  to  the  great  extension  of  slate  quarrying. 


DeJisify  and  Mortality  of  the  London  Districts. 
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Taxlx  B€m — ^Beasitj'  and  Mortality  of  the  Bi«trlot«  of  London  in  Three  DECEKNiADSy  the 
DiSTJUOTS  amnged  accordmg  to  the  Bensity  of  Fopulatioii  in  the  Decenkiab  1861-70. 


DiBrSICTB. 


Dsrarr  ov  Popxtlatiov. 


AOSB8  TO  A  Pkbsov. 


1841-50 


1851-60 


1861-70 


AinCTAL  HOBTAUTT. 

Deaths  to  1000  Lnniro. 


1841-50 


1851-00 


1861-70 


Mean  of 
80  Yean 
1841-70 


Wertminater  (St.  James)  *   - 

SLGOeB 

BoDnra :  Holbora ... 

V        CteriLoaweD  - 

•        StLoke 
Sborediich       .      .      .       . 


Bt.  Oeorge-m-the-Eait   • 
Stnnd:  StlCartin^n-theFieldB 


LoadonOlty:  BmI London  .      .      • 

West  London .      .      • 

»  London  City  -      •      • 


•  • 


::} 


VaeSnd  Old  Town       -      • 
Xavylebooe     ...... 

8t.8ano«ir  fiontfawk :  StOeo.  Soathwk. 
M  Vewington 

,  BtSaTiour 

St. OiftTe Soirthwark:  St. Olaye 

„  Bermondiey 

Boiherhithe 


::} 


fli.  Gaoi«t  Han.  8q< 


poplar 


Ouoborwen 


Wertmfaister 
St  Geo.  Han.  Bq 


-004 
'006 
*004 
-006 
'004 
•007 
•006 
•006 
•012 
-004 
•004 
•006 
-006 
•000 

•012  I 

•010 
•006 
•010 


•006 

•017 
•066 
•018 
•015 
•017 
•018 
•041 
•OSl 
•060 
•076 
•060 
,•078 
•008 
•S04 
•868 

0W> 


•006 

•015 
•048 
•014 
•014 
•014 
•015 
•026 
•087 
•087 
•048 
•047 
•066 
'060 
•146 
•198 
•848 


•006  P 
•006 

•006 

•006 
•006 
•006 

•006 

•007 

•007 
•006 
•006 
•009 


•009 


•018 
•018 
•018 
•018 
•017 
•081 
•084 
•088 
•086 
•088 
•049 
•067 
•118 
•817 


22 
86 
86 
84 
87 
87 
89 
89 
84 
84 
87 
89 
88 
86 


}-{ 


84 
80 
86 

80 

86 

88 
87 
87 
19 
88 
19 
86 
88 
80 
27 
19 
84 
16 
19 
17 


28 
28 
86 
88 
87 
84 
86 
89 

84    ) 

27 

86 

88    V 

88 

87 

84 

84 

87 

84 


86 

86    ^ 

86 

86 

19 

88 

81 

88 

84 

19 

84 

19 

88 

17 

80 

18 


88? 
89 


86 
80 
80 

88 


9S 
86 


86 


86 
87 
19 
88 
88 
88 
86 
81 
86 
80 
88 
16 
19 
19 


a3? 
s8 


16 
*9 


16 
«4 


»1 


16 
«7 
«9 
>5 
ti 

«4 
M 

90 
16 

19 
>5 

'7 

19 
18 


*  In  cookMineDoe  of  the  change  in  the  District  of  Westminster  (St.  James) 
ind  the  MaitaUtj  in  the  10  Tears  1661-70  are  not  given  for  that  District  sepanU 

t  The  District  of  Woolirich  harinK  been  formed  out  of  the  Districts  of  Green 
lift  Jul/ 1866  is  inchided  in  thoae  D&tricts. 


in  1866,  the  Density  of  Poptdation 
from  the  Sttmnd  District, 
eh  and  Lowisham  so  recently  aa 

18 


clxvi  ■  Density  and  Mortality  in  certain  Districts. 

TiBLE  S7.— BenBltT  sod  Kortallty,  !□  Thilee  Dkcekniaps,  of  ibe  SlBUieM  of  SDclana  and  ir*Ie 
(exclusive  of  London)  in  which  the  Area  to  a  Person  is  lets  than  on«  aor«,  the  Dibibici 
uranged  according  to  the  Senaltjr  of  Population  in  the  Decshkiad  isai~70. 


Density  and  Mortality  in  certain  Districts, 
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and  Mortalltyt  in  Threb  Dbobnniads,  of  the  Blstrlots  of  Bn^Uuid  and  Wales  (exclusive 
c€  ItfOXDOH)  in  which  the  Area  to  a  Femon  is  less  than  one  aoret  the  Distbiots  arranged 
aeeovding  to  fbe  Beaslty  of  Fopulatioii  in  the  Decenniad  1861-70 — continued. 


- 

DBN8IT! 
ACEBI 

r  op  Popb 

rLATION. 

B80N. 

4 

D] 

iNNUAL  MOBTALITT 

1 

1  to  ▲  Pb 

IATH8  TO  1000  LiTINO.                 1 

SUJMICT. 

County. 

1 

1841-50 

1851-60 

1861-70 

1841-50 

1851-60 

1861-70 

Mean  of 
80  Years 

1841-70 

IcnABhieUs 

^ 

Durham  •      -      • 

*48 

•88 

•86 

26 

24 

24 

H 

Hfllbeok-       .      . 

:: 

York,  Wert  Biding. 

'41! 

•40 

•87 

86 

24 

26 

H 

i*tna  iiimI^i  Iprm 

'J 

LancMter 

*85 

'80 

•20 

86 

27 

26 

16 

WHApcii 

Chester    -      .      • 

*85 

•88 

•88 

16 

26 

26 

H 

Bottaa    - 

T^inoMtflT 

'41 

'86 

•88 

27 

27 

26 

S7 

Bk7 

w               -       - 

'40 

•86 

•88 

26 

28 

24 

M 

YdMl   -       -       ' 

Stsfford    •      •      • 

•M 

'48 

•88 

24 

26 

24 

•5 

Bi^MlAvd 

Middleeex  (Mr.-iiMf.) 

'52 

•44 

•84 

21 

22 

20 

SI 

KiiiSi  I^yun   • 

Norfolk    -      •      - 

•80 

'80 

•84 

28 

22 

22 

SS 

^ilnhln 

T^MlfaitfTT 

'fiS 

•42 

•86 

84 

24 

24 

24 

IhiiUiiu 

M             -      • 

'6$ 

•41 

•86 

26 

26 

26 

16 

it^^lj.1^    . 

»             •      • 

'68 

•44 

•86 

22 

22 

28 

SS 

Ilifcilifil      • 

PlIfHlUH      s            ■            • 

•eo 

•46 

'88 

26 

26 

26 

•5 

J|d|Q2        m               m                • 

York, West  Riding. 

'40 

'46 

'40 

22 

24 

24 

SS 

ITiiiiwIniiipton    . 

Stafford    •      •       • 

'68 

'47 

•42 

27 

28 

24 

96 

XorthnptoD 

Northampton  - 

•67 

'66 

•44 

24 

24 

24 

«4 

■Mil       -      -      . 

Somerset 

•44 

'44 

•44 

24 

22 

22 

SJ 

IJMth^ 

Sussex     -      .  %  . 

•78 

'60 

•46 

18 

18 

20 

X9 

UnlffcfMrT 

Essex       ... 

•60 

'68 

•46 

24 

22 

22 

as 

Tiiwuiuuth    - 

Northumberland    - 

'66 

'66 

•46 

24 

28 

24 

«4 

WISHi      - 

LsDcsster 

'66 

'66 

•47 

28 

27 

20 

b8 

Qpofion-       • 

Surrey  (ejetra-mei,) 

I'lO 

'84 

•60 

20 

10 

10 

'9 

flMlUllllMIH     • 

Okmoester 

'60 

'68 

•60 

20 

10 

10 

19 

E^QiHortoa 

Worcester 

1'08 

•78 

•60 

17 

17 

17 

«7 

HaUsnfleld-      • 

York,  West  Biding - 

'61 

•66 

•68 

22 

22 

24 

S3 

Ki^MoB 

Surrey  {spetrtHnet.) 

'80 

•71 

•64 

18 

18 

18 

i8 

BtoteB-npoo^Irwel 

Lsncsster 

— 

'66 

•64 

— 

22 

22 

SS 

Fiwtuu  -      - 

m                    -          - 

'78 

'66 

•60 

26 

27 

28 

>7 

L«i      -      . 

wVfiBfftao 

m                    *          • 

}     '80 

i     ^75 

•61 
•68 

}  « 

I    24 

26 
26 

>5 
>5 

■^Iffirrtfft      • 

York.  East  Biding  . 

'06 

•80 

•64 

26 

22 

2S 

»S 

■J— o^^^ii 

Middlesex  («v.H)M^) 

1'06 

•80 

•66 

10 

18 

10 

19 

F^«eot   - 

Lancaster 

1*14 

•88 

•67 

28 

88 

28 

S3 

Bhwpilmij    - 

Salop       ... 

•81 

•74 

•68 

26 

84 

26 

>i 

Bteirier 

York.  West  Biding  . 

^ 

•88 

•68 

... 

24 

26 

*4 

Honghtan  kj  flyrini 

K       - 

•01 

•78 

•68 

20 

21 

24 

Si 

▼ikiAeld      - 

York.  West  Biding - 

*86 

•70 

•60 

28 

28 

88 

»3 

IbrtkyrTtdfll      • 

South  Wales   -      - 

1^74 

1^28 

•71 

28 

20 

26 

«7 

ledratii 

Cornwall  -      -      - 

•70 

•78 

•78 

20    . 

21 

23 

11 

XfliBldQy        . 

York, West  Biding. 

1^12 

1^01 

•77 

21 

28 

24 

»3 

BvBkr-      - 

LancastCT 

ro8 

•01 

'78 

28 

24 

24 

S4 

ZiflOOv 

Kent  {extra-wtet,)  - 

•04 

•08 

'80 

10 

21 

20 

SO 

OlfiiOTiiIri       - 

Qloncester      *      • 

100 

•06 

•84 

24 

21 

21 

SS 

Sowth  SIflDelttm 

Hants      ... 

1-86 

1^28 

•08 

18 

17 

18 

i8 

Wtotev- 

Berks 

1-16 

1^10 

'86 

20 

20 

20 

so 

llMUfly-      • 

Salop 

1-00 

1^01 

•07 

28 

21 

22 

as 

ymMlk  iirofar-L 

yme- 

Stafford    ... 

1-8S 

1^18 

•86 

86 

28 

22 

14 

fciiilkjwoini  ** 

Tork.  West  Biding. 

106 

100 

•86 

22 

84 

28 

S3 

McCkdnBi 

Wilts       .      .      . 

•04 

•00 

1^00 

22 

22 

22 

%% 
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Life  TabUs  differently  constructed. 


Table  S8. — Compartson  of  a  Ziife  Table  for  BKalesy  constbuctbd  by  a  short  method,  with  the 
Bnfltali  &ife  Table.  [The  same  data  served  for  both  Tables,  and  are  giyen  on  pages  xyiii-zx  of 
EDglish  Life  Table.] 


* 

Age 

X. 

Ix 

rfx 

liBAV  AVTEBpLnPVinCX. 

By 

English 
Life  Table. 

By 

Short 
Method. 

Excess 

by  Short 
Method. 

By 

English 

Life  Table. 

By 

Short 

Method. 

Excess 

by  Short 
Method. 

By 

English 

Life  Table. 

By 

Short 

Method. 

Excess 

by  Short 
Method. 

0 

511,746 

611,746 

— 

141,387 

141387 

— 

39*91 

40*00 

•00 

5 

370,368 

370,858 

— 

17,827 

16,661 

-676 

49*71 

40*82 

•u 

10 

868»0S1 

353,707 

076 

8,741 

9,026 

286 

47*06 

47*06 

— 

15 

SHSOO 

341^681 

391 

2i848 

27,201 

2,353 

43*18 

48*21 

-03 

26 

810,442 

317^0 

-1.96* 

30,592 

30,183 

-409 

86*12 

86*40 

•87 

86 

288,850 

287,297 

-i,iii 

35,142 

34,694 

-548 

29*40 

29*80 

•40 

46 

263,708 

252,703 

-1,005 

4i,109 

42,703 

-M66 

22*76 

23*19 

•48 

56 

200,599 

210.000 

461 

58,785 

57,254 

-»,isi 

16*45 

16*80 

•44 

66 

150,754 

152,746 

1,992 

74977 

74618 

-4i9 

10*82 

11*86 

•68 

75 

75,777 

78,228 

2,461 

58,900 

60,398 

MOS 

6*40 

7*89 

90 

86 

i^^n 

17,886 

968 

16^044 

10,979 

966 

8*78 

6*46 

l*7i 

96 

833 

856 

28 

829 

846 

17 

2*17 

6*00 

2*88 

106 

4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

6 

— 

— 

Note.— The  above  Table  furnishes  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  living  at  the  various  ages,  and  the  numbefs  dying  in 
the  intervals  of  those  ages,  also  the  mean  after-lifetime,  as  calculated  from  the  same  data  (1)  by  interpolation  for  each 
age  according  to  the  English  Life  Table,  (2)  by  a  short  method  in  which  the  intervals  of  age  are  quinquennial  up  to 
age  15  and  after  that  age  decennial. 

The  dying  in  ihe  first  five  years  of  life  in  both  Tables  were  deduced  from  the  Births  registered  during  the  17  years 
1838-54  (corrected  for  defective  registration)  and  the  registered  Deaths  in  subsequent  years  of  chUdren,  bom  during  that 
period,  occurring  in  the  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  years  of  life.    Then  by  the  formula 

1  X  mm  O  ^_  Ml 

■;; — I—  =-r =  the  probability  of  living  through  one  year 

1  -f  ^vn      21  +  m 

this  probability  raised  to  the  5th  power  was  applied  to  the  survivors  at  age  5,  and  the  rates  at  other  ages  in  the  same 

(2_jii\io 
— j    was  the  formula  emi^ed. 


Take  as  an  example  age  15-25.     The  value  of  si  for  Males  was   '00822  so 


2 ~ ■00822 
2  +  *00822 


1*99178 
2*00822 


and 


/l'99178\w  '     _ 

(2*00822/     ""   1*9643000,  which  added  to  X  /15  =  5*6374169  gives  \  i»  6^6O17160  5  and  317,480  is  the 

corresponding  number  of  lu* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Expectation  of  Life  by  each  Table  at  the  ages  up  to  15  is  nearly  the  same ;  at  ages  25  to  65  tbo 
differences  range  fh>m  *37  to  *53  of  a  year,  the  Short  Method  giving  an  excess;  and  after  that  age  there  is  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  excess  of  the  mean  after-lifetime  by  the  Short  Metliod  Table. 


Effect  of  Exclusion  of  certain  Diseases. 
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Tablx  S9 


-ENGLAND  AND  WALES.— ATera^e  Anniua  Wvmbers  of  Blales  and  Vemales 
at  the  sereral  Affe««  to  1000  liTlnir  at  those  Ages,  of  All  Causes  f  of  Certain 
;   and   of  An   Causes   eselndlny   each   of  those  Diseases  ;   in   the  Ten  Years 
X««l-70. 


AOBS. 

All  Zymotic 
Diseases, 

Order  1. 

All  Causes  excluding 

All  Causes. 

Phthisis. 

Cavceb. 

Fhthisifl, 

Zymotic  DiB., 
m,-». 

Cancer, 

MalaB. 

idaIm. 

MalM. 

Fe- 
males. 

MalM. 

Fe- 
malM. 

Mate. 

Fe- 

malM. 

Matot. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
male!. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Au  Aaa 

0- 

»»- 
i6a«v«d0. 

88*608 

21*983 

2-467 

8*488 

4*917 

4*616 

•244 

•628 

21*148 

18*799 

18*698 

16*666 

88*866 

80*759 

78*168 

8*148 

4*4«> 

8*161 

8-458 

9*897 

18*464 

19*165 

88-995 

66-689 

146*676 

818*670 

68-480 

7*756 

4-464 

6*688 

7-958 

9-685 

18-084 

15-555 

27*778 

58-797 

184*427 

8n*648 

*990 

*4S1 

-606 

8*188 

8-884 

4*092 

4165 

8-860 

8*297 

2*084 

*698 

*842 

947 

*476 

1*045 

8*U0 

8*966 

4-878 

8-900 

8*860 

8*066 

1*989 

•476 

*260 

89*865 

4*478 
1*600 
1*818 
1-848 
1*217 
1*881 
1*690 
8*648 
4*414 
7*608 
U*850 

21*764 
4-6«8 

1*809 
1*421 
1*190 
1-115 
1-807 
1-388 
8*184 
8*762 
6*768 
9*888 

•018 

-008 

006 

*oao 

027 

•061 

•806 

539 

1*906 

1*877 

8*291 

2-887 

018 

•007 

*008 

*017 

*068 

'168 

*678 

1*598 

8*800 

2-810 

2*844 

2*718 

72*178 

7*717 

8-855 

8*978 

4*569 

6*806 

9*299 

16*805 

89*698 

64-666 

145*878 

618*888 

68*488 

7*880 

8*489 

8*612 

8*998 

6*807 

8*184 

18*706 

96*708 

67-656 

188*968 

888*888 

60*807 

8*670 

8*960 

4*848 

7*106 

8*680 

18*068 

17*476 

60*458 

68*876 

188*978 

808*890 

41*676 

8*114 

8*676 

6*801 

6*768 

8*670 

10*827 

14*168 

86*689 

65*065 

187*669 

978*759 

78-149 

8*140 

4*468 

6*141 

8*486 

9-886 

18*858 

18*686 

81*787 

64*818 

144*2a'S 

8U*a48 

68*417 

7*749 

4*476 

6*605 

7*995 

9*522 

U861 

14-017 

86-478 

56*967 

181*5^ 

280*929 

Tiibis  may  be  read  thus  :~At  Ages  86-86  the  ananal  number  of  Males  dying  to  Ons  tkonuand  lirlnff  at  those  Ages  ia  the 
1861-70  was  9*897 ;  hal  there  oeeoned  no  deaths  from  Consumption  the  mortality  woold  hare  been  6*805  per  1000 ;  bad 
no  deaths  from  Order  1.  of  Zymotie  Diseases  or  from  Caaoer,  the  nnmben  of  Males  dying  to  Oas  tkmtand  would 
S*680aDd  9*886  respeetiTsly. 


Tablx  €0.  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.— Voiir  Orders  of  Ulb  Tables  for  M6aes  (calculated 
fttnn  the  Facts  recorded  during  the  Ten  Tears  1861-70),  showing  the  bftbot  of  the  Bzeliisloai 
^€  Usattia  from  (1)  Sjmotle  Blse6UMSy  (S)  Pl&tlilstSy  and  (8)  C6uieer9  on  the  pbobabiutixs 
of  xxmro  from  Aob  to  Aob. 


A«s 

LlVUO  AT 

BACH  Aob. 

Dtibg  nr  bach  Ibtbbtal  oi 

AaB. 

To  die  of 

Order  1. 
of  Zjmotio 

Fhthisia 

Cancer 

Of  All 

Order  1. 
of  Zjmotio 

Phthisis 

Cancer 

T. 

AUDiaeaaefl. 

1 

Dixeaaeo 
oxcladnd. 

ezduded. 

excluded. 

Diseases. 

Diseases 
excluded. 

excluded. 

excluded. 

/x 

Jx 

i^ 

A 

4r 

^M 

p^ 

<A 

• 

510^022 

610.622 

6101822 

610322 

14230S 

9037S 

140377 

142.787 

5 

807^7 

411.360 

809346 

867336 

14^688 

7,479 

13397 

14370 

M 

S53»129 

40.\871 

366.8i8 

368.166 

7,788 

6384 

fl;798 

7,772 

U 

Zi&AO. 

8074187 

848360 

346303 

lQl474 

9388 

6367 

10.442 

90 

8S4.M7 

388,404 

841,903 

884351 

13364 

18306 

7.726 

13325 

S 

S21,013 

374388 

83i268 

821.126 

30.268 

81404 

18368 

30.094 

as 

200,765 

S4S374 

816.400 

291.032 

86317 

80.107 

28.010 

86448 

« 

iM^lSS 

304,687 

287390 

264390 

44318 

48^846 

40.796 

48327 

8B 

M032S 

266.721 

240302 

211.663 

68.981 

67,183 

63367 

67.618 

m 

160344 

188.688 

183326 

168345 

73.436 

87.442 

87379 

73^444 

7B 

77.400 

101.146 

06346 

80301 

69383 

76.002 

78395 

61381 

m 

173S6 

25.144 

22361 

18370 

17.037 

23348 

21305 

18.147 

m 

780 

1496 

946 

S23 

780 

U87 

037 

814 

186 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

The  Tabia  may  be  read  thus  :-0f  510328  bojo 

U^*^!5'**'^^"«-    Bwmpted  from  attack  by 
the  next  10  years.  ^ 


bom  allTe,  821,018  attain  the  a«e  of  25,  of  whom  30368  die  in  the 
Miasnutio  diseases  874388  would  lurviTe  to  age  25.  ail464  dyii^  in 
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Table  61.— ENGLAND  AND  WALES.— Vnmber  of  Men  at  different  periods  of  Age 
firom  16  and  upwards  in  the  under-mentioned  Oeonpattons  enumerated  at  the  Census 
of  1871,  and  the  Numbeb  at  the  saub  Aobs  and  in  the  same  Occufations  who  died 
in  the  Year  1871. 


MEK.~AO£S. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

15  Years 
and  up- 
wards. 

15-25 

95-85 

35-45 

45-55 

55-65 

65-75 

75 
ft  up- 
wards. 

AT.r.  Men  aind  15  Year.  J  ^*^^  ^  ^^  - 
wdttpwa^s-      -      -  )  Dcatha  inl871  - 

(  Liring  In  ISH  - 

TWlort < 

(  Death*  in  1871  - 

6,060,881 

SU036J680 

l/»8^598 
17,655 

L980L916    aS9.7SS 

640363 

355,257 

185463 

188,413 

15J23 

17383 

19305 

21,786 

24,029 

22362 

KWblSO 

98,508 

2S^406 

21,161 

20314 

13,780 

5334 

I3BO 

MM 

180 

988 

889 

460 

455 

416 

sat 

(  LiTing  in  1871  - 
Shoemakers  -      -      -      ~\ 

{  Deaths  in  1871  - 

1M373 
4,068 

40^ 
974 

41,919 
416 

36389 
488 

81368 

687 

9S361 
724 

12,494 
844 

44O6 
805 

(  LiTing  in  1871  - 
Fanners  and  Qrasiers  -      ~\ 

i  Deaths  in  1871  - 

S85/»9 
6;M6 

5;679 
65 

98373 
988 

43,744 
416 

52321 
667 

473O8 
1435 

32319 
1355 

15330 
2340 

(  liTing  in  1871  - 
Carpenters  and  Joiners       -  < 

(  Deaths  in  1871  - 

802,448 
8,510 

09^338 
819 

50,920 
480 

34350 
433 

26424 
449 

18,415 
596 

9348 
613 

8,4M 

610 

(  Liviog  in  1871  - 
Bntehers       -      -      -      -  < 

1  Deaths  in  1871  - 

70,816 
1,498 

99,716 
190 

16,639 
180 

12il71 
964 

8349 
227 

5,737 
211 

3,130 
968 

991 

Persons  engaged  in  the  Woo), ")    ,  . 
Cotton,    Flax,    and    Silk  f  Liring  in  1871  - 
Mannfaetnres,      lneladin«  [ 
Wearers  not  otherwise  de-  1  Deaths  in  1871  - 
aeribed       .      -      -      -J 

898,535 
6,041 

110,546 
710 

71,774 
697 

56,944 
605 

43300 
813 

28367 
1,065 

14,139 
1,154 

4352 
997 

(  Liring  in  1871  - 
Bakers  and  Confectioners    -  j  _ 

<  Deaths  in  1871  - 

59;469 

18,706 
100 

13,709 
137 

10305 
153 

8385 
174 

5427 
202 

9315 
195 

787 
121 

PnUiflans ;  and  Beersellers     Deaths  in  1871  - 

J4JUJ 
9,538 

8035 
85 

13,965 
985 

90,169 
463 

18371 
560 

11,808 
562 

5366 
884 

1360 
279 

Inn    and    Hotel    Keepers  j^ 
Lieensed   VlctaaUers    and  1  Uring  in  1871  - 
PnbKoMui;  and  Beersellen:  > 
incUidina  Wine  and  Spirit  i  Deaths  in  1871  - 
Itarohants  ...      -J 

84,846  j 
9,775 

5,446 
57 

16,739 
977 

89341 
511 

90386 
610 

12,759 
592 

5368 
417 

1,477 
3U 

i  Living  in  1871  - 
Groears  - 

\  Deaths  In  1871  - 

Bsjam 

97,913 

18490 

14,101 

11371 

8359 

4305 

1354 

1,893 

161 

S03 

145 

174 

212 

246 

189 

^*3ssrcMj?.^as;;:\^'""«  ^  ^^  - 

107^458 

30^903 

92,593 

19361 

16356 

11332 

6,219 

1336 

JgjWj  and_  Branch    nn- Jji^^aths  in  1871  - 

1,715 

180 

289 

197 

931 

996 

322 

9«8 

Miners,    vis..    Coal,    Iron,  )  Liring  In  1871  - 
Copper, Tin, and  Lead;  and  V 
otlmseonnected  with  Mines  )  Deaths  in  1871  - 

835,199 
^t75 

190,858 
049 

87,549 
843 

60368 
721 

87306 
786 

19,186 
853 

7443 
711 

1328 
417 

Persons  engaged  in  the  Iron,  )  Liring  In  1871  - 
Copper,    Lead,    and    Tin  > 
ManoliRetnres     -      -      -)  Deaths  in  1871  - 

179,391 

69,995 
438 

50,789 
494 

38397 
496 

19,420 
809 

83«5 
862 

8361 

ma 

634 
155 

Labourert,  Ac,  rlx.,  Agticul-^ 
turel     Laboarcri,     Farm 
Serrants.    Farm    Bailiflb, 
Shepherds,  General  Labonr- 
ers,    Bailway    Lahonrers, 
Karrles ;  Stone,  Slate,  and 
limestoneQuarrlerflt  Brick- 

•  makers,  and  other  Workers 
in  Stone  and  CU7      -      -; 

Liring  in  1871  - 
Deaths  in  1871  - 

1,471,417 
99,648 

407,859 
9;410 

995,127 

956309 
3496 

218,459 
8,734 

150354 
4,706 

96364 
6^184 

86325 
6306 

Laboin«rs,    fto.    as    abore,    Uriog  in  1871  - 

including  BriokUyers  »nd  •         ^    . 

Masons       -      -      .      -  >  Deaths  in  1871  - 

1AM.649 

469,465 

344,396 

999366 

944^Bd4 

175319 

IO6345 

8S302 

33,998 

9^95 

3,568 

8/59 

43n 

5360 

6428 

6342 

I  Liring  in  1871  - 

Blacksmiths  -      -      -      ~  \ 

\  Deaths  in  1871  - 

108,039 
1,088 

34,465 
911 

96,717 
275 

18327 
228 

14364 
805 

9392 
811 

4335 
349 

1359 
314 
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Tabu  62.— ENGLAND  akd  WALES.    Aniwal  Blortallty  per  Cent,  of  Men 

at   different   Periods   of   Age  from   15   and  upwards   in   the  under-mentioned 
Oeenpatloiis,  in  the  Year  1871. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


MEN.-A0E8. 


15- 


25- 


85- 


45- 


55- 


«5- 


AWirUAL  MOftTALITT  TWM  CBTf. 


J6 

warof. 


All  If  km  aged  15  Tears  and 
apwards    .      -      -      - 


Tailon 


Fanners  and  Qrasiers 
Carpenters  and  Joiners 


Persons  encaged  in  the  Wool,  CoUon,  Flax, 
and  Silk  MamafiMtnret.inehiding Wearers 
noi  otherwise  deseribed    -      .      .      . 

Bakers  and  ConfeeUooecB  .      -      .      - 

Ian  and  Hotel  Keepers ;  Ueensed  Vtetnal- 
lexs  and  Pnblicaas ;  and  Beersellers 

Inn  and  Hotd  Keepers ;  Lieensed  Tletnal- 
l«rs  and  Pnblieans  t  and  Beersellen ;  m- 
OutHmg  Wine  and  S^t  Merehants 


Orsesrs  and  Shoi^eepers  (lediMUNig  Chan- 
dler's Shopkeeper  and  Braneh  nndeflned) 

Miners,  via..  Coal,  Iron,  Copper,  Tin,  and 
Lead ;  ana  others  eonneeted  with  Mums  - 


as  eaaged  in  the  Iron,  Copper,  Tin, 
LeadManafiMtnrcs   .      -      .      - 


ahonrsei,  ae.,  tIi^  Agrienharal  Labonr- 
era,  Farm  Serranta,  Farm  BalUib.  Shep- 
hsids.     General    lAboorers,     Bailway 


iway 

Labourers,  Kavries;  Stone,  Slate,  and 
Umestfloe  Qoarriert ;  Brlekmakers,  and 
ether  Workers  in  Stone  and  Clay    - 

Laboorers,  ae.  as  abore*  inctrnding  Briek- 


•n« 


*80i 
•«7» 
1*145 
'598 
*5S8 

•MS 
*585 

1116 

1*M7 
*59S 

'AM 

•779 

•m 


£91 
•W5 

-ei9 


1*111 


1*280 
*999 

'941 

*988 

1082 

•971 
1*000 

1*888 

1*806 
1*115 

1*081 


•974 


1*085 

1*086 
1*069 


1*448 


1*609 
1*186 
'951 
1*889 
9*160 

1*081 
1*444 

2*296 

9'9B7 
1*081 

1*089 

1*185 

1* 


1*245 

1*288 
1*197 


2*00S 


2*264 
1*886 
1*270 
1*719 
2*587 

1*856 
2*158 

8*078 

2*970 
1*488 

1*421 

2*079 

2*055 


1*709 
1*748 

roN 


8*401 


8*814 
8*187 
2*406 
8*288 
8-678 

8*799 
8*940 

4*759 

4*849 

2*587 

9*680 
4*446 
8*918 


2*966 

8*089 
8*879 


8*764 


7*070 
6*755 
5*685 
8*628 
8*562 

8*168 
7*758 

7*580 

7*497 
5*461 

5*178 

9*954 

9*811 


8*254 

8*844 
7*449 


18*845 


18*051 
19*596 
16*900 
17*661 
82*508 

28*446 
16*418 

90*515 

21*056 
18*442 

18*508 

25*698 

94*448 


17*779 

17*775 
18*927 
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Table  63.— ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Wvmber  of  BKen  Aged  15  Years  and  upwards  in  62 
selected  Oeonpatioiis  liTinir  at  the  Censos  of  1871,  plus  twice  the  Wnmber  liTiiiir  at  the 
Census  of  1861,  the  Beattas  in  the  Three  Years  1860,  1861,  and  1871,  and  the  Awnnal 
Sate  of  Mortality  per  Cent,  at  different  Periods  of  Life. 


I 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AQES. 

The  Influenea  of  Profenton 

is  nuMt  fUt. 

15- 

90- 

S5- 

85- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

-        T5- 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


8 


6 


/^Of  All  cnaMies   - 

MOBTAJUTtJOf    the    eS  SBLBOTBI)    OOCU 
FEB  CBET.  ;      PATIOVS  -         -        - 

LOf  the  BEKAnmro  Classes  - 


-} 


dergyman-      -      -  - 

Protettant  Minister  -  - 

Boman  Catholie  Priest  - 

Barrister    -      .      -  - 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Deatlu- 
MortaU^  pet  OmL' 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  -      -      - 
Mortality  per  CtnU 

!  Tears  of  Lifb 
Deatlis-      -      - 
MortaUtif  per  CeiU, 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths- 
Mortatity  per  Cent. 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths - 
Mortality  per  Cent. 


Pbysieiaii,  Surgeon   - 


Ctiamist,  Dmggist    - 


Sehoolmaster,    Teaeber,    Pro> 
iiBssor,fto.        .      .      .      . 


aTil  Engineer  -      - 


Domestie  Serrant     - 


Insoranee  Serrlee  and  Coinmar< 
dalClerk        .      -      .      . 


Commerelal  TraTeUer 


Bailwajr  Engine  Drirer,  OiBcer, 
Serrant,  Ac.    .      .      .      - 


Coachman,  Cabman,  fte.   (not 
Domestie)       -      -      .      . 


Carman,  Carrier,  Carter,  Dray- 
man-     -      -      -      -      . 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  -      -      . 
Mortality  per  CenL 

(Tears  of  Li& 

<Deaths- 

(  MortaUly  per  CenU 

!  Tears  of  life 
Deaths  -      -       - 
MortaUty  per  CenL 

(Tears  of  life 
.{Deaths-      -      - 
(  MorUMtyper  CenL 

(Tears  of  Lift 

{ Deaths.      -      - 

(Mortality per  Cent, 

(Tears  of  Ufo 
'{ Deaths-      -      - 
(  MortaUty  per  Cent. 

(Tears  of  Lifii 

{ Deaths  .      -      - 

<  MortaUty  per  Cent. 

!  Tears  of  life 
Deaths  -       .      - 
Mortality  per  CenL 

(Tears  of  Life 
{Deaths-      .      - 
(  Mortality  per  CenL 

(Tears  of  Life 

<  Deaths  :- 

(  Mortality  per  Cent. 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  -      -      - 
MortaUty  per  Cent. 


Harboor,   Dock    Serrice, 
boorer     -      -      -      - 


Messenger,  Porter,  Errand  Bojr 


(Tears  of  Life 
{Deaths-       -      . 
(  MortaUty  per  CenL 

(Tears  of  Life 

<  Deaths  -      -       - 

<  MortaUty  per  CenL 

„       ^  „  ,    ^  (Tears ofLife 

Honekeeper,  Groom,  Jockey    -  {  Deaths  -      -      . 

(  Mortality  per  CenL 

»  _i      «.  .  _,         -  (Tears  of  Life       - 

Farrier,  Veterinary  Sorgeon    -  { Deaths  -      -      - 

(  MortaUty  per  Cent. 


Gamekeeper 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  .      -       - 
MortaUty  per  Cent. 


'633 

•417 
•778 


9^1865 

SI 

•331 

18,881 

68 

•371 

1,181 

S 
•169 

828 
'H» 

5M19 

806 

•380 

1491 

8 
166 

82,756 

168 

•71a 

8,878 

10 

'806 

8S,147 

113 

•488 

11496 
70 

85 

•354 

49,501 

157 

•3x7 

18,0^5 

60 

•33a 

1,6»S 
0 

•354 

1,845 

5 

•37a 


'850 
•8S1 
•880 


1^48 

5 

•436 

1^3 

13 

•990 

111 

1 

■8a6 

883 


1,887 

16 

•876 

8448 

84 

1*117 

8^616 

97 

I*U6 

18,000 

115 

•958 

tfilS 
19 

•577 

76,190 

489 

•565 

46,770 

877 

'806 

4J50 
87 

•s« 

86,057 

488 

1173 

9358 

102 

1*091 

98,S88 

257 
•899 

11312 

112 

•948 

11432 
95 

•%3 

15,718 

121 

•770 

17399 

156 

•897 

2^9 
14 

•ssf> 

2345 

18 

•707 


'085 
'978 
-998 


62 

•465 

63O8 
85 

•58(3 

1475 

9 
'166 

9385 
18 

•475 

8315 

74 

'890 

10381 

120 

1*387 

12,745 

150 

1*177 

21390 

188 

*89X 

8365 
88 

•944 

96396 
866 

•901 

48328 

681 

1*374 

IS359 
181 
981 

64,445 

787 

1*231 

8830r 

841 

X*3l8 

58306 

649 

1*304 

90307 

888 

I  147 

85,187 

881 

X*Il6 

86,417 
298 

1*109 

97368 

965 

I*3«H 

4321 

70 

1*453 

7347 

40 

•510 


1*305 
1-828 
1*280 


14311 

96 

*638 

v« 

730 

1,180 
U 

•9>5 

93O8 

U 

*6S3 

■^ 

1*346 

10348 
148 

i'4l4 

8301 

150 

1-704 

14381 

159 

1*117 

S3I8 
40 

1*531 

50300 

814 

i*l68 

14,769 

480 

1*736 

9/67 

158 

1*566 

87375 

567 

"•497 

94,448 

495 

3*035 

42369 

706 

1*663 

17348 

887 

1*919 

88,436 

857 

1*591 

99,729 

347 

1*537 

8],!98 

430 

3*019 

4300 

65 

1-625 

8,789 

62 

•709 


1*853 
1'966 
1*788 


1*334 

5^144 
48 

•933 

888 

8 
963 

1*364 

7*468 
144 

1*930 

9318 

806 

3047 

6384 

118 

1*841 

10^8 
154 

«*49J 

I3I8 

19 

1*049 

87387 

700 

1*857 

15,066 

876 

3*506 

6306 
148 

»*353 

17319 

884 

3*151 

15377 

468 

a'954 

29389 

788 

3*541 

19394 

807 

«'394 

I53O8 

807 

3-496 

17,487 

425 

3*439 

14352 

412 

3*871 

3310 

79 

3*461 

6396 
55 

•883 


3*215 
8*600 
8*070 


10366 
3*370 

*^ 
96 

8-460 

490 
84 

4898 

1,472 

88 
3-446 

5317 
181 

S-059 

6368 

800 

3*046 

8428 

106 

3*357 

73O8 

864 

3-608 

819 

18 

1-81 7 

90301 
656 

3184 

8346 

816 

y53a 

8364 
121 

3-988 

6«406 
900 

4*059 

7320 

860 

4*7a4 

16384 

734 

4*5ai 

8394 

843 

4136 

7/89 

881 

4*853 

10396 
425 

3-865 

8376 

881 

4*604 

23^ 
721 

3*306 


8374 
85 

3596 


6*676 
7*582 
6*816 


5357 

979 

5'3g6 

8,<IW 
118 

5-687 

900 

19 
9*500 

610 
85 

4098 

2319 

197 

7*533 

8388 

818 

6*387 

1470 

98 

8*376 

8,588 
299 

8465 

897 

16 

5387 

9388 

785 

7848 

8384 

810 

7-981 

944 
65 

6*886 

1378 

119 

7*093 

9/74 

877 

9-986 

6380 

619 

10*181 

4,177 

891 

9'4S3 

8350 
288 

8*675 

4/85 

878 

7795 

880 

7^53 

1«175 

74 

6*398 

1396 

116 

8*337 


16*584 
19-216 
16*768 


1304 

871 

15*003 

7S9 

UO 

I6-J93 

45 

10 


164 

16 

9-756 

70S 

Uf 

16-667 

809 

18*414 

S78 

89 
M'33(8 

JfiM 

sss 

3i*»79 

72 

19 

36*389 


615 
33*766 

844 

151 
17-891 

818 
85 

16-509 


58 

80S43 

798 

15* 

30*076 

1378 

863 

33*004 

1,488 

818 

30*9(6 


109 
18*197 

1301 

174 

17*3^ 

808 

171 

31*395 

878 

77 

30*370 

562 
188 

aj-7o8  I 
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Tabui  €S.  (coNluived) — ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Wmnber  of  Men  Aged  16  Years  and 
ftprsrds  in  62  selected  Oomipmtloiis  llTiiiff  at  the  Census  of  1871,  ^us  twice  the  Wnmbar 
■▼tar  1^  the  Census  of  ia61,  the  Deaths  in  the  Three  Years  1860f  1861*  and  187Xff  and  the 
ABBnal  Sate  of  Xortalttj  per  Cent,  at  different  Periods  of  Lifb. 


OGCUPATIOKS. 


AGES. 


T. 


^Of  All  Olflseee  -      -      - 

MOBTALITTJOV    THS    6S    BBLBOTBD    OCCUO 
PEB  CSST.  y      PATIOKS  -        -         -         -J 

vOv  THB  xncAunve  Classes- 


Bookadkr,  PubUdMr 

Bookbinder        ... 

PriaUr      .... 
Motioftl    lutnuaeiit     Maker, 


Watehmaker,  Cloekmftker 


OuMmhb,  Onn  llaanflMtare 


Xagiiie  and  MaeWne  Maker  and 
JiiNrrlgkt      .      .      .      . 


Tool,  FDe,   and  Saw  Maker, 
Dialer     .      -      -      -      - 


JTcedleMamihettte  - 


Whatiwrigbt     - 


SkJpboilder.Bhipwricbl  - 


Carpenter,  Joiner 


Plunber,  Painter,  Olaiier 


Carrw,  OOder   - 


MaanfiMtorlne  Cbemiit  and  Dye 
and  CoUmr  ManofiMtnre 


Wool  aad  Wonted  ManofiMtnre 


Silk  Manaiketare 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Death!         -      - 
MuruOUy  per  CtnL 

(Tears  of  Life 
.^Deaths-      -      - 
( IfonaltCy  per  Cent. 

!  Tears  of  Ufe 
Deaths.      -      - 
Mortality  per  Cent, 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths-      -      - 
Mortalitif  per  Cent, 

(Tears  of  Life 
^Deaths.      .      . 
(MonaUt9  per  Cent, 

1  Tears  of  life 
Deaths .      .      - 
Mortalitif  per  Cemt, 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths.      -      - 
Mortdtttif  per  Cent, 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths-      -      - 
Mortality  per  CmC 

(Tears  of  Life       «• 

.^Deaths.      -      - 

(  MortaUtifper  Cent 

(Tears  of  Life 
-{Deaths. 
(Mortality per  Cent, 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths.      -      - 
Mortality  per  CenU 

(Tears  oILUiB 
^Deaths-      .      . 
(  Mortality  per  Cent, 

1  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  ... 
Mortality  per  Cent. 

(  Tears  oTLife 
{Deaths. 
(Mortality per  CenU 

ITesrsofUfe 
Deaths  -       -       . 
Mortality  per  Cent. 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths-       -      - 
Mortality  per  Cent 

!  Years  of  Life 
Deaths .       .      - 
Mortality  per  Cent. 

(Tears  of  Life 
^Deaths-      -      - 
(  Mortality  per  Ctnt. 


(Tears  of  Life 
CoUoD  and  Flax  Manofeeinre  -  <  Deaths  -      .      - 

(  Mortality  per  Cent. 

(YearsofLife 
Draper,  Uoendraper,  Mereer    -  <<  Deaths  -      .      . 

(  Mortality  per  Cent. 


nairdrcsier.  Wig  Maker  • 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  -      -      - 
Mortality  per  Cent. 


15- 


90- 


TlM  infloenoe  of  Profession 

is  most  felt. 
88-        S5-    I    45-        55- 


55- 


75- 


•417 
•778 


IS 
'455 

8;ks 

17 
'45$ 

94,07S 

117 

•474 

2,819 

11 

•4M 

8,810 
80 

•453 

8,914 

15 

Ml 

102 
•446 

7JS7 
85 

•45« 

1415 

U 

•597 

0490 

89 

•551 

14,948 

87 

•ste 

18,881 
77 

sss 

75;900 
979 

•361 

85,805 

120 

•56a 

ifiSX 

17 

•5S7 

8,049 
10 

•fas 

57,530 
200 

•504 

18,880 

05 

•710 

195,401 

687 
•547 

88,798 

162 

•480 

4,018 

91 

*5l8 


•869 
•851 
•880 


9,597 
99 

•871 

8,880 

88 

1*069 

17498 

187 

ro79 

9/91 

81 

1139 

0,888 
105 

•676 

48,807 

417 

•8S6 

•4 
•814 

855 

0 
lojs 

0,174 
58 

*6io 

18,580 
100 

*W7 

17,488 

155 

•»*7 

66,889 

690 

•714 

88,900 

978 

•713 

94a 

93 

*8lO 

9,904 

51 

ia77 

4^401 

400 

•8W 

11490 

00 

•890 

99,888 

854 

'9»4 

80,785 

98^ 

•9>7 

8,040 

43 

1069 


•966 
•978 
•988 


5,074 

80 

'K>9 

4,758 

48 

I '010 

98,118 

948 

1*066 

4^05 

88 

•731 

14487 

180 

*98l 

8,389 

78 

*9U 

79;981 
888 

•9M 

U^ 

180 

1*136 

1,478 

14 

•950 

14,808 

185 

•938 

18J8S1 
^0 

•708 

25498 
898 

•86s 

181,889 

1415 

•849 

86,517 

828 

*944 

•9IS 

8«498 

96 

1-139 

74,001 
689 

•854 

21,175 
186 

•878 

181,840 

1,888 

•954 

85407 

449 

1359 

7,871 

88 

1194 


1*806 
1*828 
1*280 


4,411 
48 

•975 

1-649 

14,708 

947 

1-669 

1-999 

11,980 

145 

ri99 

5,897 
88 

47,079 

805 

faTa 

8480 

181 

I  49$ 

1,855 

94 

I^9I3 

10^004 

190 

I^lSs 

15,0M 

151 

l^ooo 

18,488 

980 

1338 

97,804 
lV045 
1-073 

48^884 

818 

I'6S6 

9m 

49 

i'SSj 

8,488 

108 

rs88 

81,508 

685 

1-032 

90/01 

997 

I-I03 

ioo,sr 
1414 
1*310 

20455 

207 
1'474 

8455 

124 
I*»63 


1*868 
1*966 
1-786 


8*216 
8-600 
8*070 


8;V9 

50 

i-8p3 

9454 

50 
a-U4 

8498 

900 

2-4*4 

9496 

88 

1*876 

8400 

180 

I'lH 

8491 

81 

1-837 

87,n8 

406 

"•797 

5485 

148 
a^68o 

787 

17 

2' 160 

8486 

807 

a'439 

18447 

910 

l^70i 

18404 

948 

»049 

7^480 
1410 
1*603 

88451 
808 

3778 

1481 

51 

a*6oi 

4,480 

02 

3073 

47424 

807 

1*697 

I84OO 

279 

1S07 

70404 
1485 
1*978 

12415 
286 

5407 

125 
3-370 


8468 

50 

2-430 

1448 
70 

4834 

4410 

171 

3'9W 

1401 
84 

3*fl|3Z 

4441 

181 

3-818 

I4I8 

80 

3'8o6 

18417 

480 

3-675 

8488 

187 

i'033 

488 

17 

397a 

4488 

178 
39a7 

8405 

825 

3*743 

8440 

8U 

3*68$ 

48488 
i486 
3*966 

15477 

768 

4*866 

1410 
86 

3317 

2482 

86 

3'8S3 

83483 

I4O8 
3358 

18470 

840 

a- 733 

88481 
1468 
4*33 

6,471 

2J8 

3369 

8482 

182 

4354 


6*676 
7*662 
6*816 


116684 
19*216 
16*768 


962 

72 

7484 

827 

50 

7974 

1481 
142 

7'549 

422 

80 

7*109 

9;484 
178 

7*031 

904 

71 

7'8S4 

4458 

847 

8349 

1400 

88 

7935 

191 

18 

6*806 

1404 

187 

8*040 

4474 

818 

6*661 

8487 

812 

8-066 

28412 
1420 
6-839 

5470 

528 

9a97 

488 

41 

8*489 

688 

65 

9804 

17464 
1405 
7-648 

6451 

800 

6340 

18,148 

1420 

9478 

2400 
188 

6-655 

1430 

107 

8699 


281 

88 

13-533 

145 

84 

16-553 

885 

75 

20*548 

188 
94 

18*045 

888 

158 

18*737 


55 

18*395 

1485 

221 

30*369 

888 

58 

30*^ 

85 

19 

aa*353 

887 

^  88 

33^969 

1438 
884 

17-334 

1484 

288 

17-803 

0486 

1487 

«7-394 

1477 

214 

18' 183 

114 

21 

18-431 

180 

84 

34-460 

5468 

1488 

30-873 

1446 
265 

1S*I78 

5420 

140s 

a5-4»7 

890 

161 

19-431 

357 

30-166 
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Tablb  63.  (continued,) ^^ESQiLASjy  and  WALES.  Wmnber  of  Men  Aged  15  Tetra  and 
upTTards  ia  62  selected  Oeonpattons  Uirliiir  at  the  Census  of  1871,  plus  twice  the  Wmnber 
liTlngr  at  the  Census  of  186Xf  the  Beaths  in  the  Three  Years  1860, 1861«  and  1871,  and  the 
Awwwai  Bate  of  Mortality  per  Cent,  at  different  Periods  of  Life. 


u 

I 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AGES. 


15- 


SO- 


The  infloenoe  of  Profeuioii 

i*  moat  felt 
25-    I    S5-    I    45-    I    55- 


65- 


75- 


V. 

oont 


11 


IS 


IS 


14 


15 


(Ot  AXL  Classes  -      -      - 

MOBTALITTJOV    THS   68   8BLB0TSD    OCCU-> 
PBB  OBHT.  1      PATIOirs  -        -        -        -/ 

V.OP  THX  BBKAnrnro  Classes- 


Hatter,  Hat  HanaflMtare 


Tailor- 


Shoemaker - 


Bope,  Cord— Maker   - 


Bntoher     - 


Poulterer  - 


Ffshmonger 


MiUer- 


Baker - 


Qroeer 


!  Years  of  Life 
Deaths  -      .      - 
MoruaUy  ptr  C«MU 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths-      -      - 
Mortality  per  Cent, 

!  Tears  of  LUb 
Deaths  -      -      - 
MoriaJUwP^Ctftt. 

(Tears  of  LifiB 
.{Deaths-      -      - 

<  Mortality  per  CtnU 

(Tears  of  UCb 
-  \  Deaths  -      -      - 
(  MortdUty  per  Cent, 

(Years  of  Life 
-{Deaths-      -      - 
(MortaUtyperCenU, 

(Tears  of  Life 
-{Deaths-      -      - 

<  MortaUtyper  Cent, 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths-      -      - 
Mortality  per  CetO, 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  -      .      - 
Mortality  per  Cent. 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths-      -      - 
Mortality  per  Cent 


^,SSr»  SiSL.^?*  Mann-}  J^*^.!^^ 
feetiire,T^Uocoiiist       -      '(jiSruaityper 


Taaner  and  Currier  - 


Sawyer 


Paper  Hanufeetnre  - 


Earthenware  Manufacture 


Glass  Manufeoture    - 


Cent, 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths-      -      - 
Mortality  per  CemL 

(Tears  of  Life 
-{Deaths - 
f  Mortality  per  Cent, 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  -      -      - 
Mortality  per  CenL 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  -      -      . 
Mortality  per  Cent. 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  -       .       - 
Mortality  per  Cent, 

Copper  ManufeetureandCopper-{JjJJJ,®{.^®.      Z 
"^^      -      -       -      -       'I  Mortality  per  Cent. 

(Tears  of  Ufe 
Brass  Manufacture  and  Brasier  {  Deaths  ... 

(Mortality  per  Cent, 


Iron  and  Steel  Manufeeture 


Blaoksmith 


(Tears  of  Life 
-{Deaths- 
<  Mortality  per  (knL 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  -      .      - 
Mortality  per  Cent. 


'633 
•417 
•778 


8^94 

ir 

•4S6 
84,481 


•644 

78,005 
860 
500 

4,888 
17 

81,880 

74 

•sja 

788 

8 

•384 

8UB81 

10 

•347 

U,968 
41 

•343 

88,866 
66 

•»« 

87,401 

HO 

•3x8 

8,601 
10 

•ay8 

v« 

*l83 

6,570 
88 

•350 

8307 

18 

*J06 

ISiTU 
55 

•401 

8,058 

84 

'998 

8,441 

11 

•451 

1L888 

^48 

•380 

71^887 
808 

•415 

54/)46 

196 

•366 


•869 
•881 
•880 


'966 
•97S 
•998 


3,777 

48 

1*111 

86/)6a 
898 

1*087 

60,878 

648 

•9*7 

8,864 

80 

•613 

89LS85 

174 

•S89 

848 

0 

z*c68 

8;»4 

85 

'ISO 

•707 

80^ 

185 

•643 

81,846 

968 

'939 

8,516 

44 

I'aji 

8^485 

47 

•555 

9,086 
55 

•571 

8,870 
88 

I'OOQ 

11,505 

118 

1*006 

7,168 

48 

•670 

'it 

I'OOj 

9,578 
65 

•679 

7^949 

578 

•761 

50,757 
884 

•757 


6340 

68 

'994 

60388 


!• 


181/99 

1355 

•95a 

5319 
45 

•760 

46354 

406 
1*001$ 

1385 
81 

"•377 

7356 

96 

X*J64 

88,178 

160 

•711 

88366 
885 

•867 

48389 

459 

'943 

6374 

84 

X": 


15375 

185 

•878 

8M97 

151 

•70a 

5375 

45 

•9S3 

17307 
186 
708 

10388 

186 

I'iSo 

4399 

45 

j*ogB 

18348 

lis 

•87a 

U6,794 
938 

*8ao 

78,481 

674 

*9i8 


i'ao6 

1828 
1*»0 


6379 
100 

»*593 

69381 

956 

1-385 

116388 
1387 
X*I36 

5377 
56 

85375 

6U 

i'73a 

1371 

84 

a'480 

7388 

188 

l'735 

17,406 
800 

I'aoi 

85390 

846 

1*347 

41399 

896 

•957 

4378 
71 

1-4S8 

18367 

171 

1*394 

80,468 

818 

X*04I 

43SI 
51 

zaoe 

18390 

888 

a '009 

7304 
110 

i*S«7 

8323 

48 

i'4aa 

8,415 

117 

1*390 

78390 

864 

I'lya 

5538S 

625 

i*ia4 


1'868 

1*966 
1'786 


53O8 

141 

■•389 

56370 

a'ooO 

138O 
x'664 

8389 

79 

a'031 

85J95 

679 

aa45 

1,181 

85 

3'095 

5,157 

117 

8'a69 

18381 

880 

1*843 

18,746 

871 

1*979 

88388 
485 

i*34» 

8,746 

48 

rj66 

9348 

186 

1*949 

15388 

841 

1*54* 

8311 

48 

1530 

8,010 
870 

3*307 

43» 
100 

a*  160 

238I 

45 

a'017 

5,447 

100 

1-836 

4O3I8 

884 

a'038 

40,459 

756 

1*869 


8'216 
S^SOO 
8^070 


43O6 

180 

4*a8i 

88,786 

1383 

3*300 

64,415 
1374 
3*065 

8388 

118 

4*181 

16351 
681 

3745 

801 

83 

4^jao 

8304 

104 

3709 

8,158 

880 

3*9»3 

18375 

486 

3*611 

88385 

008 

»'«43 

1344 

46 

3*423 

6368 
814 

3*548 

9,478 

898 

3*093 

1398 

54 

9*709 

8380 

831 

5*804 

8388 

104 

4'467 

1,161 

63 

5*416 

8374 

116 

3900 

19385 

743 
3'903 

85,120 

810 

3*aas 


6'e76 
7^6e2 
6*816 


16684 
19^fi6 
16^768 


9,458 

198 

7'8« 

15308 
1304 
6-9tla 

88348 

8384 

6'85a 

1377 
184 

7*863 

8,458 

695 

8^aa3 

400 
88 

8'a^ 

1380 

100 

8'iJb 

4389 
854 

8*^ 

5,748 

410 

7*140 

U,478 

548 

4*776 

519 

80 

5'78b 

8,798 

887 

8*113 

4354 
888 

7*4M 

1381 

78 

7'o8i 

1381 

171 

13*847 

831 

106 

"•395 

461 

51 

11*063 

1354 
.  87 
6*938 

6,184 

549 

8*950 

18305 

914 

7*138 


179 
M*i5S 

5344 

986 
i8'45l 

11386 

18% 
685 

lis 

i7*%8 

8/a 

551 

ao'ica 


17*^ 


18*154 

1304 

876 

X9658 

131s 

a07 

I9'045 

33I8 

489 

IJ'866 

114 

81 

i8^4at 

1300 

189 

X3*goo 

1375 
404 

«'547 


77 
90*104 


86 
a3*370 

178 

50 

98*909 

115 

15 

13'043 


58 

177% 

1387 

a3*M 

4389 

678 

I9'a54 


NoTK.— The  Tears  of  Life  exposed  to  risk  in  the  sereral  Oeoupations  during  the  three  jenn  1600,  1861,  and  1871  are  ealenflHad 
by  addloR  twiee  the  nnmhers  uvinc  at  the  rarions  fronps  of  Xm  at  the  Census  of  1861  (tre  Vol.  II.  pp.  xHtI)  to  the  numbers 
lirins  at  the  Ceo«ni  of  1871  (are  Vol.  III.  pp.  xxxT-xlHi).  The  Deaths  for  the  two  years  1800-61  will  be  Found  in  the  Supplemenl 
to  the  Twenty-fUth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hcgistrar-(}eneral. 
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Tabia  «««— ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Vmnber  of  BKen  Aged  15  Years  and  upwards  in  the 
nxider-mentioned  Oooupatioiis  llTliiff  at  the  Census  of  1871,  plus  twice  the  JTmnber  liTiiiff  at 
the  Census  of  1861)  the  Wmnber  in  the  same  OccnpationB  wl&o  died  in  the  Three  Years  I860, 
X861,  and  1871 ;  and  the  Annaal  Sate  of  Mortality  per  Cent.,  at  different  Periods  of  Life. 

[Smm  Trade*  are  so  doeeh  aUied  that  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded  either  in  the  Census  or  in  the  Registration 
Classifieatians ;  to  obviate  errors  from  such  causes  the  following  occupations  have  been  grouped. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


MEN.-A0E8. 


W- 


«6- 


36- 


45- 


55- 


85- 


T6- 


Ywunicf  life  Msong  all  Males  aged  15TMn  ftsd  upwards 
MorfmUt9  per  Cent.        --...... 


and  Gratien 
(Sec  also  ra^  66.) 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths  ... 
MortaKtif  per  Cent 


cnnced  in  the  Wool,  Cotton, 
and  Bilk  Hanulaetnres,  in- 


FlaJL  s  

ctogac  Wearer,  not  otherwise  do. 


} 


Years  of  Life 
Deaths- 
MortaUiy  per  Cent, 


Bakers  and  CoBliKtiotten  - 


(Year*  of  life 
-  \  Deaths  .       -       - 
i  Mortality  per  CenL 


bm   and   Hotel   Keepers,   lieensed^  v..«.»rTifi. 
^IctHlkrs     and     PablWe,   •ndfXShf'^"* 

and  Wtoe   ««d  Spirit  J  ^^^;^-^- 


and  Shopkeepers  (iDcIndL 
CfcaMnrr'is  Sbopkeeper  and  BnuK 


) 


neb] 


Years  of  Life 
Deaths         -      - 
MortcUitp  per  Cent, 


MlBm,  Til..  Coal,  Iron,  Copper.  Tin,  ( Years  of  life 
and  Lead,  and  others  eonnected  with  •{  Deaths - 

-----       '  I  MertaJitif  per  Cent. 


stMMenmiad  In  the  Iron.  Copper,  S  JSSi'* -^*'-      I 
a>dTlD^S7LeadMan.&etares     'l^S^typer  Cenu 


,    Tis.,    Agrieoltoral') 
Farm  Serrants,  Farm  [ 
>•    oospherds.    General  La- 1  Years  of  Life 
hMDtrs,  Bailway  Laboorers,  Nat.  >Deaths  -      -      - 
Slone,  Shite,  and  Limestone  [Ifortali/y  per  C^t. 


vias,  Slone,  Shite,  and  Limestone  I  J 
Qanrtan,  Bridunakers,  and  other  I 
workers  b  Stone  and  Clay     -      -j 


I,  »e.,  as  abore,  ineUdingSJ^^^^^^ 
BrteUnms  and  Ma«>ns  -      -      '  }jKSSWp«-'ce«j; 

!  Years  of  Life 
Deaths,  1861-65    - 
JfortofKy  per  CenL 


5,6724)10 

41,927 

1319 


16,697 
181 

I'OQI 

847,560 

9,481 

•714 

51,870 

940 

•4^ 

19,489 

119 
•957 

72^358 

406 

•561 

386,960 

9,715 

•806 

154417 

984 

•60s 


lJ06j087 
6465 

•S13 


i;m9^ 

6,896 

194,861 
M88 
I- IS 


4,881,669 
48447 

•9^ 


86,519 

766 

•88* 

298,804 

2496 

•9J9 

89,082 

888 

•866 

48,766 
684 

1*449 

64,408 

616 

•9*7 

949414 

9,889 

•984 

190^289 

Looe 

•839 


8914M9 

7,789 

•87a 


1,092,006 

9fil7 

-88a 

69,701 

868 

124 


3,518,692 

45^44 

I -JOS 


189/06 

1,969 

•901 

188,990 
9445 
1166 

80,868 

411 

i-jja 

68497 
1,999 
8044 

48476 
467 

•969 

168480 
9,081 
I'Hi 

76^ 
919 

1*193 


767489 
8^ 
i*o8d 


867,600 
8,798 
I'xai 

91/m 

867 

1*70 


%658,747 

49486 

l«S3 


156,787 
1,964 
raS3 

187,996 
9,660 
rSSS 

99,817 

447 

9*003 

66)878 
1,688 
a-8S9 

88^490 
689 

I '38a 

99,994 

9;045 
a-047 

48J68 

800 

a-oS7 


691,506 
9,888 
1S07 


694,594 
10^909 
1*570 

5,968 

117 

l*9i 


1,760,664 
66,901 
3aiS 


142,060 
3;»4 

a'539 

06,606 
8,994 
3*7^ 

14,986 

619 

3*^33 

84^669 
4*303 

97,206 
682 

>*3>3 

61,256 
9,984 

4'3S9 

90,871 

806 

3*966 


46(V884 
19,686 
a*734 


606385 
14,807 

81 
iSa 


963488 

64,806 

6"676- 


94,991 
6,420 
S-7W 

42,700 
3,641 
8527 

6,781 

602 

7*458 

16488 
1430 
7-46S 

4*8oa 

19,041 

1,900 

io*oa6 

6,667 

616 

g-aas 


980^ 
16,841 
6*o6o 


991468 
17,989 

6-IS9 


878,943 
61,886 
16S84 


43,664 

7,886 

I6-9S8 

18,880 

8,128 

aa*6i7 

1,865 

863 

l9-aS7 

4/)29 

878 

ai*79» 

4,272 

679 

13*390 

4,681 

1424 

84*807 

1JS14 

864 

94*048 


101,225 
18,480 
i8'as6 


107,749 
19,679 
i8*aes 


*  la  tbe  BritiA  Army  at  home,  ataees  16-40,  the  aTeorage  annual  rate  (rfmortalitj  in  the  six  jetn  1860-Tl  was  1*05  per  eent.  amooff 
Been,  and  amonf  non-eommisdoned  and  men  1*19  per  oent   Abroad  the  ratee  wen  1*96  and  1*68  per  eent  respe^trely. 
la  the  MrMtk  iTovy,  at  ages  15-iO,  the  mortality  of  men  was  0*89  per  ecnl  in  the  year  1879  and  0*88  per  eent.  in  1873. 


Table  6S.— The  ammber  of  •*  Varmers  *'  and  >•  Varmam*  Eons  "  llTlaff  at 
the  Censuses  of  1861  and  1871,  the  minibers  of  those  wlio  died,  and  the 
Annwal  Sate  of  Mortality  per  Cent,  at  certain  Aobs  dming  the  Three 
Tears  1860,  1861,  and  1871. 


MEN.- 

AGES. 

16  Years 

and 
npwards. 

16- 

95- 

86- 

46- 

66- 

66- 

76- 

UrlMinlSSl: 

Fanners       -      .      - 
Farmen'  Sons,  ta. 

926JB67 
99A91 

1 

67,619 

99,8U 

47^686 
7,986 

6B488 
9,761 

47^4tt 
808 

8IV001 
800 

14,969 
07 

UTiafflnl871: 

Farmers      ... 
Farmers'  Sons,  fte. 

996,669 

74yB20 

6,679 
47^686 

98^78 
18^ 

48,744 
6/14 

69,591 
1,823 

^'SJ 

89;910 
166 

16,080 
69 

Dying  in  1860-1  and  1871: 
Fanners       -      -      - 
Farmers' Sons,  fte. 

9o;»9 

I4I8 

181 
686 

766 

989 

UBS 

86 

40 

■^ 

M» 

7,886 

.^MHkif  Hate  qf  MortaHty 
per  Cent. : 
Farmers       _      -      - 
Farmers  and  Fanners* 
pons,  Jtc. 

— 

K^ 

*»| 
•694 

■n 

raS3 
I'aai 

2*339 
9*313 

f^^S 

16*958 
t6*^ 

Hon.~With  Farmers 
*'  Oraadtoo,"  **  Brother," 


are  Inehided  Grasieri,   and  with   Farmers*  **8ons**  are  teclnded  Farmers' 
*  N^hew,**.-at  Home. 
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Tablb  63.  (coft/tntfed)  — ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Wmnber  of  Men  Aged  15  Tetra  and 
upwards  ia  62  sdected  Oeonpattons  Uvliiir  at  the  Census  of  1871«  plos  twice  the  Wmnber 
UTiiisr  at  the  Census  of  186Xf  the  Beaths  in  the  Three  Years  1860, 1861«  and  1871«  and  the 
Awwwai  Sate  of  Mortality  per  Cent,  at  different  Periods  of  Life. 


OCCUPATIONS 


AGES. 


15- 


SO- 


The  infliwnee  of  Profeuion 

is  mott  felt 
flS-    I    85-    I    45-        55- 


65- 


75- 


V. 

CONt 


11 

Cfomu 


IS 


It 


14 


IS 


r  Of  All  Classes  .      -      - 

MOBTALITTlOV    THS   68   8BLB0TSD    OCCir-> 
PBB  CXVT.  J      PATIOWS  -        -        -        -> 

V.OP  THX  BBKAnrnra  Classes- 


Hatter,  Hat  HanaflMtare  - 

TaOor-      -      -  -  - 

Shoemaker-      -  -  . 

Bope,  Cord— Maker  - 

Bntoher     -      -  -  - 

Ponlterer  -      -  -  - 

TislmiODser       .  •  - 

MiUer-      -      .  -  . 

Baker-      -      -  -  - 

Qroeer       -      -  -  - 


(Tears  of  Ufo 
•  {  Death! - 
(  MortatUy  per  CeMU 

!  Tears  of  Life 
Death!  .      -      - 
Mortality  per  Cent, 

STeanofLUb 
Deaths  -      .      - 
MorUUitif  per  Cent, 

<Tear!ofIife 
{Deaths- 
(Mortatity  per  Cent, 

(  Tear!  of  Ufa 

{Death!-      -      - 
(MortaUtif  per  Genu 

STeanofLife 
Death!  -      -.      - 
Mortality  per  Cent, 

STeara  of  Life 
Death!-      -      - 
MortaUtifperCenL 


STeara  of  Life 
Death!-      -      - 
MorUMtif  per  Cent, 

(TearaofLilb 
{Death!-      -      - 
(  MortaUtifper  Cetif. 


Mann- 


Tobaeeo,  Cinr,    Snnff  J£ 
fiwture,  ToDaMoniat 


Taaner  and  Carrier  - 


Sawyer 


Paper  MannfiKtnre  - 


Earthenware  Mannfactore 


Glai!  MannfiMtore    - 


Copper  Mann&etnre  andCopper- 
amith      -      -      -      -      . 


(Tear!ofLif(B 
{Death!-      -      - 
(MortaUtpper  Cent. 

(TeanofLife 
{Death!  -      .      • 
(  Mortali^per  Cent, 


(TearaofLUb 
{Death!-      -      - 
(Mortaiitif  per  C^nL 

STeareofLifb 
Deaths .      -      . 
Mortality  per  CenU 


Braa!  ManafaeUire  and  Brasler 


(Tear!  of  Life 
>{ Deaths - 
(Mortal^ per  Cent 

(Tears  of  Life 
>  ]  Deaths  -      .      . 

<  Mortality  per  Cent, 

(Tears  of  Lilb 

<  Deaths  -       .       - 
(  Mortality  per  CetU, 

(Tears  of  life 
<Deaths .      .      . 
(  Mortality  per  Cent. 

(Tears  of  Lite 

{  Deaths  ... 

(Mortality  per  (knt. 


(Tears  of  Life 
Iron  and  Steel  Manafaetnre     -  <  Deaths  -      -      - 

(Mortality per  Cent. 


Blasksmith 


!  Tears  of  Life 
Deaths .      .      - 
Mortality  per  Cent, 


'633 
•417 

•778 


8^94 

ir 

•4S6 
84,481 


•644 

72,005 

860 

•joo 

4,828 
17 

8L888 

74 

•»P 

782 

8 

•384 

2,881 

10 

•347 

U,988 
41 

'54S 

28,866 

66 

•«7S 

87,401 

119 

•318 

8,601 
10 

M« 

'•83 

6,570 

28 

•350 

8397 

18 

*J06 

18JU 
55 

•40X 

8^ 
24 

'998 

2,441 
11 

'4^1 

1L828 

^48 

'380 

72,887 
802 

•41S 

54/)46 

198 

•366 


•869 
*881 
•880 


'085 
•»7S 
'996 


8,777 

42 

I'zia 

86,052 
882 

1*087 

69,878 

6«8 

•9»7 

20 
•6IS 

29J(S5 

174 

•S89 

848 

9 

1*066 

8;»4 

25 

'ISO 

.vg 

•707 

20gD90 

185 

•643 

81,246 

262 

'839 

8dB16 

8^485 

47 

Hi 

9,685 

55 

•571 

8,870 
88 

1*009 

11,505 

118 

1*006 

7,168 

48 

•670 

2,468 

25 

2*001$ 

9^8 
65 

•659 

75^940 

578 
•761 

50,757 
884 

•757 


6J840 
68 

69322 


X* 


181,799 
1,255 

5,919 
45 

•760 

46,854 

466 
1*001$ 

1«5S5 

21 

«-377 

7,856 

96 

1*164 

22,178 

169 

*7M 

82^ 
285 

•867 

48JIM9 

459 

*943 

6,874 
84 

X*! 


15,875 

•J78 

2M97 

151 

•70a 

5375 

45 

•8S3 

17,807 

126 

•708 

lQy682 

126 

1*180 

iflW 

45 

1*098 

12,848 

lis 

•87a 

U6,794 
938 

*8ao 

78,491 

674 

*9l8 


i*ao5 

1*828 

l-WO 


6^79 
100 

IS93 

69,061 

956 

1*385 

116388 
1327 
X*i36 

5377 
56 

x*i03 

85^75 

611 

173a 

1371 
84 

8*480 

7382 

122 

1*735 

17,406 
200 

I'SOI 

25390 

846 

1*347 

41389 

896 

•«57 

4378 

71 

1*456 

12387 

171 

1*394 

20,468 

218 

1*041 

4321 
51 

i-aW 

18390 
268 

8009 

7304 
110 

i*Sa7 

8388 

48 

i*4aa 

6,415 

117 

1*390 

78390 

864 

I'lTa 

55383 

1*134 


1*868 
1*966 
1*786 


8-315 

8*500 
3-070 


6*676 
7*662 
6*316 


16-684 
19*216 
16'766 


53O8 

141 

a*3B9 

56370 

a*ao6 

94369 
1360 
1*664 

79 
3*031 

25,796 

679 

»*H5 

1,181 

85 

3-o«5 

5457 

117 

a'a69 

12381 

280 

1*843 

18,746 

871 

>'979 

82388 
485 

1*348 

2/46 

48 
1*566 

9348 

186 

X*940 

15388 

241 

I -548 

1*530 

8,019 
270 

3*307 

4329 

100 

3*160 

3*017 

5,447 

100 
l*8j6 

4O3I8 
884 

3*038 

40.4  S8 

756 

1*869 


4305 

180 

4*38l 

82,786 

1362 

3300 

64,415 
1374 
3*065 

2329 

118 

4- 181 

16351 
681 

3*745 

801 

88 

4*130 

2304 

104 

3709 

8,156 
880 

3*W 

12375 

486 

3*611 

28385 

008 

3**43 

1344 

46 

3*4«3 

6362 
214 

3548 

9,472 

296 

3*093 

3*709 

8380 
881 

5*894 

2328 

104 

4*467 

Mei 

63 
5*4«6 

2374 

116 

3*900 

19385 

748 

3*903 

75.190 

810 

3*aas 


2,458 

196 

7'8« 

15308 

1394 
6*983 

88342 
2384 
6*853 

1377 

124 

7*863 

8,452 

606 

8*333 

400 
88 

8*3^ 

1380 

100 

8*516 

4389 
854 

8*657 

5,742 

410 

7*140 

U378 
546 

4*776 

519 

80 

5*7te 

2,798 

227 

8*xi3 

4354 
888 

7*4M 

1381 

78 

7*081 

1381 

171 

13*847 

881 

106 

"•395 

461 

51 

11*063 

1354 

87 

6*938 

6,184 

549 

8*950 

12305 

9t4 

7-138 


179 
38-155 

5344 

886 
18*451 

11386 

x8% 

685 

lis 

i7-%8 

2/a 

551 

ao'ica 


28 

i7-9» 


18*154 

1304 

276 

l9-fiS8 

1312 

807 

19*045 

8312 

488 

1J*866 

U4 

21 

18*431 

1300 

189 

13*900 

13^8 
404 

81*547 


77 
30*104 


86 
83*370 

178 

80 

38*903 

115 

15 

13*043 


58 

i7*l«!5 

1367 
888 

33*688 

4328 

671 

19*854 


KoTK.— The  Tears  of  Life  exposed  to  risk  in  the  sereral  Oeonpations  darinf  the  three  rmirs  1800,  1861,  and  1871  are  nalnartled 
hf  adding  twice  the  namhen  Uvinf  at  the  rarioos  rroopa  of  .^e!  at  the  Ceosns  of  1861  (tee  Vol.  II.  pp.  xHri)  to  the  nnmbera 
liTins  at  the  Ceiuns  of  1871  itte  Vol.  III.  pp.  xxsv-xifii).  The  Deaths  for  the  two  years  1860^1  will  be  found  in  the  Soppkaenl 
to  the  Twanty-flOh  Annnal  Report  of  the  Kegistrar-iMMral.  * 
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Tamlx  «««— ENGLAND  Ain>  WALES.  Wvmbar  of  Man  Aged  15  Years  and  upwards  in  the 
under-mentioned  Oeonpations  llTliiff  at  the  Census  of  1871,  plus  twice  the  JTmnber  living  at 
the  Census  of  1861)  the  Wnmbar  in  the  same  OccnpationB  who  died  in  the  Three  Tears  1860« 
X8tfl«  and  1871  %  and  the  Annual  Sate  of  Mortality  per  Cent.,  at  different  Periods  of  Lifb. 

tSome  Trades  are  eo  doe^y  aUi^  that  they  are  liable  to  be  eof^founded  either  in  the  Census  or  in  the  Beoistraiion 
Classifiicatums ;  to  obviate  errors  from  such  causes  thefolloioing  occupations  have  been  grouped. 


OCCUPATIOKS. 


M  E  K^A  G  £  S. 


15- 


96- 


85- 


45- 


65- 


65- 


75- 


Ytawcf  Ltfe  Moong  all  Malea  aged  15T««n  and  upwards 
McrtdHtf  per  Ctmt.        ........ 


aad  Oraxien 
iSetdhoTabU^) 


(Tears  of  Life 
-^Deaths-      -      - 
(  MortaKty  per  Cent, 


cnmed  in  the  Wool,  Cotton, 
aiM  Silk  Manofactorea,  in- 


Fta  ■  

ciudtof  Wearer,  not  otberwiae 


?^1 
de-r 


Yean  of  Life 
Deaths - 
MortdHty  per  Cent, 


Bakers  and  ConlbetioDerfl 


C  Tear*  of  Life 
-  <  Deaths  ... 
i  Mortality  per  CenU 

laa   and   Hotel   Keepers,    Licensed^v^^..  .«*««. 

and     Pnbl/eans.    and  (  J^KkJ '  ^»*»        " 
and  Wine   -"d  Spirit j  ^g^^;^"^- 


and  Shopkeepers  Ondodlns(  Years  of  lafe 
Ch— itor^s  Shopkeeper  and  Branen  I  Deaths 

"  '     I)         ....       ^(MortdKtyperCenU 

m.  Til,  Coal,  Iron,  Copper.  Tin,  ( Tears  of  life 
Lead,  and  ottiers  eonnected  with  \  Deaths  -      -      . 
-       -       -       '(MortaUty  per  Cent, 

aMTIaand^LeadManafMtnres     'iMorttOity  per  Genu 

Tis.,    Agrieultaral') 
Farm  Serrants^  Farm  [ 
«    iTHSpherds,    General  L*- 1  Tears  of  Life 
Kailway  Labourers,  NaT^VDeaths  -      -      - 
F,  Slate,  and  Limestone  [JTortcUtfyj^er  Cea<. 
Brkkmakars,  and  other  I 
I  Slone  and  Qay     .      -J 


5,672,910 

41,987 

•1319 


4,881,569 

48,147 

•9^ 


3,518,599 
45,844 


9^658,747 

49^185 

l«S3 


.  te.,  as  abore,  inelmdinffSJH^^  ^^ 
Brtsk]n7«rs  and  Masons  -       -       •  (  jfortauly  per  Cenl 

(Tears  of  Life 
IlifalVnvy-      ....      -/ Deaths,  1881-65    - 

(  Mcrtaltty  per  Ce»L 


16,597 

181 

I'ogi 

847,550 

9,481 

•714 

51370 

940 

•463 

19,489 

119 

•957 

79,358 

406 

•561 

885,959 

9,715 

•806 

154,817 

934 

•605 


lJ05j067 
6J85 
^»3 


1^9,677 

6,886 

SH 

194,861 

L4S3 

IIS 


86,519 

765 

•88* 

998,804 

9496 

•9J9 

89,069 

388 

•866 

48,766 
684 

I  449 

54,408 

515 

'(HI 

949A14 
9,^ 

•984 

190^989 

1VD09 

•839 


6814>89 

7,789 

•87a 


1,099,606 

9M7 

*88a 

69,701 

868 

124 


188^016 

1459 

•901 

188,990 
9445 
1-166 

80,868 

4U 

rasa 

68497 
1,999 
9044 

48,175 
467 

•969 

168480 
9,081 
I'Hi 

76^ 
919 

vva 


767489 
8^ 
i*o8d 


867,500 
8,798 
I'm 

91/m 

857 

l?0 


1,769,654 
56,901 
3-215 


156J87 
1,964 
1253 

187,996 
9,560 
i'8$S 

99A17 

447 

3*003 

55,878 
1,588 
a-8S0 

88,490 
589 

1*382 

99,994 

9,045 
2047 

48,988 

800 

roil 


691,606 
9,868 
IS07 


694,694 
10^909 
1*570 

5,969 

U7 

1-95 


149,069 
3;»4 

2*339 

86,608 
8,294 
3*723 

14,986 
519 

ybss 

84,659 
1,491 
4*3P3 

97,206 

682 

2*333 

61,256 
9,984 

4'3S9 

90,871 

808 

3*966 


46(V884 

19,686 

2-754 


506365 
14,807 

81 
1*52 


968489 

64,805 

6'676- 


94,991 
5,420 
5-710 

49,700 
8,641 
8*527 

6J81 

509 

7-458 

15488 
1480 
7-465 

4'8oa 

10/Ml 

1,909 

io'oa6 

6,667 

615 

9*235 


969,658 
16^41 
6*ote 


991468 
17,989 
6*159 


878,948 
61,808 
16-584 


43,554 

7,886 
16*958 

18380 

8,128 

32*617 

1385 

863 

19*257 

4/)29 

878 

2179a 

4379 

579 

13-390 

4,581 
1494 

94*807 

1314 

864 

24*042 


101385 
18,480 
18*256 


107,749 
19379 
18*265 


*  lattMfritiaftulnKyathome.  at  aees  15-40,  the  arerage  annual  rate  of  mortality  In  the  siz  years  18B6-T1  was  1*06  per  eent.  amooff 
Bomb,  and  amoof  noo-eommlsdooeirand  man  1*19  per  oent  .Abroad  the  rates  were  1*96  and  1*88  per  eent  respeeUrely. 


la  Iki  Bnti$k  Ifafnft  at  ages  UMO,  the  mortality  of  men  was  0*89  per  eent.  in  the  year  1879  and  0*88  par  eent.  in  1873. 


Table  €B. — The  arnmber  of  **  Varmers  '*  and  **  V6unnam'  Eons  '*  llTlnr  at 
the  Censuses  of  1861  and  1871,  the  nnmbars  of  those  wlio  died,  and  the 
Anaval  Sate  of  Mortality  par  Cent,  at  certain  A0B8  during  the  Three 
Yean  1860,  1861,  and  1871. 


M  E  K.'A  0  E  8.                                                 1 

16  Tears 

and 
npwards. 

16- 

91- 

86- 

46- 

66- 

66- 

75- 

UriaglaUSl: 

Fanners       -      .      - 
Fanners' Sons,  fte. 

liTtef  InlSTl: 

Armers      -      -      - 
Fanners'  Sons,  fte. 

Dying  In  1860-1  and  1871: 
Fiumars       .      -      - 
Farmers'  Bona,  fte. 

Ammal  Sate  qf  MortaJtty 
perCemt.: 
Fanners       _      .      - 
Farmers  and  Fanners' 
8oiis,*e. 

996357 
99391 

996360 

74320 

90399 
14I8 

5359 
57319 

6379 
47386 

181 
686 

>:3j 

993» 
99311 

98378 
18389 

766 

989 

•?♦ 
694 

47386 

7366 

48,744 
6/14 

1369 
86 

69488 
9,761 

69391 
1328 

1364 
40 

1-253 
1*321 

47348 
868 

2*339 
3*313 

SI3OI 
800 

89319 
166 

6,490 

97 

16300 
59 

7386 

16*058 
z6*^ 

Hon.* With  Farmers  are   Inehided  Grasieri,  and  with   Farmers'  **Sona"  are  included  Farmers' 
••  Qrmistm,"  **  Brother,"  "  Kephew,''-.at  Home. 


clxxvi  England  and  Wales. — Marriages,  1756-1870. 


MARRIAGE  ACTS,  17S3-iaS7. 

'^  An  Act  for  the  better  prerenting  of  Clandestine  Marriages"  (26  G«o.  2,  chap.  88), 
prepared  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  came  into  force  in  1754,  and  established  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  a  poblic  and  regular  form  of  marriage  in  the  parish  chorch  or  chapel  of 
one  of  Uie  parties,  after  banns  or  by  licence.  By  it  the  marriage  of  a  minor  after  banns, 
where  dissent  had  not  been  expressed,  was  lawful  But  in  £e  case  of  a  marriage  by 
licence,  where  either  of  the  parties  (not  being  a  widow  or  widower)  was  a  minor, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  minor  the  marriace  was  to  be 
absolutely  null  and  Toid.    Tlus  was  remedied  in  1822  by  Dr.  FhJUimore's  Act. 

By  the  Toleration  Act  of  1st  William  and  Mary  dissenters  had  been  formally  recog- 
nised, and  their  marriages  according  to  their  own  forms  and  usages  were,  up  to  the 
passing  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  treated  as  marriages  de  facto.  This  Act  ^tc  the 
Church  the  sole  authority  to  celebrate  legal  marriages  m  England,  which  it  contmned  to 
enjoy  until  the  year  1 837. 

A  ftirther  Act  was  passed  io  1823,  by  which  the  penalty  of  nullity  was  confined  to 
the  case  of  persons  wilmlly  evading  the  legal  forms  of  publication  or  of  celebration. 

Relief  was  afforded  to  dissenters  by  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  of  1836,  which  came  into 
force  in  1837,  b J  which  they  were  enabled  to  celebrate  their  marriages  according  to  their 
own  rites  in  ^eir  own  places  of  worship,  on  condition  that  a  Registrar  of  Marriages 
should  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

And  tiiose,  too,  who  desired  to  contract  marriage  without  religious  ceremony  were 

SVen  the  option  of  the  Civil  form  of  marriage  at  the  District  Agister  Office.    (See 
ammick*s  Law  of  Marriages,  pp.  12-17.) 


Table  €6. 


nniial   Zneraaae    of  Marriares    per  eent.  in   anffUmd 

Wales  in  successive  periods  of  ilve  Years,  17S6-1870. 


and 


Quiir- 

Total 

Mean  Annual 

Increase 

Mabuaobs 

Number 

percent. 

QuBiiallDS. 

in  5  Tours. 

of  Marriages. 

per  annum. 

«      1766-60 

263,320 

59,666< , 

2*60 

1761-68 

209,414 

60,88S< 

(DeflreMe.) 

1766-70 

296^6 

68,048< 

•57 

1771-75 

S0S»703 

60.741  < 

» 

1*13 

1776-60 

821489 

64,288^ 
•66,714-5 

•76 

1781-86 

888^0 

, 

1^86 

1786-90 

866,816 

71,868< 

•23 

17M-96 

861,025 

72,205< 

•76 

1796-1800 

874,989 

74998< 

2'17 
(DeereaM.) 

1801-05 

417,887 

•83,477^ 

} 

-  -IS 

1806-10 

414^764 

88,95S< 

1*48 

1811-15 

446,063 

89.013< 

•90 

1816-20 

466,363 

93,073< 

2*12 

1881-26 

616315 

103,363< 

» 

•70 

1826-80 

685,280 

107.066^ 

•82 

1831-35 

567,617 

111,508< 

1*84 

1836-40 

696,009 

119,202  < 

1*47 

1841-46 

641,131 

128,226< 

2*19 

1846-60 

714,866 

14fi,873< 

2*02 

1851-65 

789,846 

167jB70i 

♦ 

• 

•58 

1856-60 

812,383 

162,477< 

1*81 

1861-66 

867,107 

173,421t" 

•80 

1866-70 

902,517 

180,503^ 

*  In  the  Census  Report  of  1831  the  medium  average  fdr  the  5  years  1781-85  is  given  as  68,728, 
that  for  the  6  years  1801-6  as  83,465. 

NoTB.— The  number  of  Baptisms  increased  during  the  various  quinquenniads  firom  1801  at  the 
foUowing  rates  per  cent,  per  annum :— Prom  1801-5  to  1806-10, 1*33;  fttim  1806-10  to  1811-15, 
1*88 ;  from  1811-15  to  1816-20, 1*05;  from  1816-20  to  1821-25, 2*00 ;  fhnn  1821-25  (o  1826-30, 0*70. 


Eng.  <k  Wcdes. — Increase  of  Marriages;  Estimated  Births,  Sfc,   clxxvii 

Table  67. — Annaal  Increase  of  Marriages  per  cent,  in  Bnffland  and 
Wales  in  yarions  Decenniads  from  1796  to  1870 1  also  the  Aww^f^^ 
Xnereaae  of  Population  per  cent.,  1801-1871. 


DBCBinnAJ>s. 

Marriages 
in  10  Tears. 

Mean  Annual 

Number 
of  Marriages. 

Annual 

Increaae  of 

Marriages 

per  cent. 

Annual  Increase 

of  Population 

per  cent. 

1796—1806 

1806—1815 

1816-1825 

1826-1885 

1836-1815 

1816—1855 

1856—1865 
(Qninqiienniad.) 
1866-1870^ 

792,876 

859327 

982,178 

1,092,797 

1,287,140 

1.608.714 

1.679,400 

902,617 

79,288. 

854«3< 

98.218  < 

109,280^ 

123,714| 

> 

160371  < 
167.940  < 
180308 -^ 

0-82 
l-8i 
1*07 
1-26 
1-97 
1-11 
1*46 

1*82  (1801-11) 
1*67  (i8ii-ai) 
1*48  (i8ai-3i) 
1*86  (1831-41) 
1-22  (184X-51) 
1*18  (185X-61) 
1-26  (i86x-^i) 

Table  68«— Htfmated  Becennlal  jrnmbem  of  Blrtbs  in  Bnfland  and  "Wales 
since  the  Year  1771 1  the  Wvmbers  of  Persons  enumbkated  in  1871  at 
DIFFERENT  AoES  ;  and  the  Wnmbers  that  died  or  emigrated  oat  of  the  said 
BiBTHS ;  also  the  Proportions  of  the  Two  Series  of  Numbers. 


AeB8 
of 

POPITLATIOK 

entunerated 
in  1871 

Tears. 

Estimated 
Births 

in 
EvoLAim 

and 
Wales. 

SURYIYORS 

(+ Immi- 
grants) 
enumerated 
inl871. 

Died 

or 

Emioratbo 

(— Immi- 

grents) 

during  the 

Interral. 

Proportioh  per  10,000. 

Burvlvors  + 
Immigrants 

e  10000  X  1 
=  s  X  10000. 

Gone  away 
by  Death  or 
Emigration 

X  10000. 

0-10 

1861—1870 

7,686.288 

6.796.746 

1340.487 

7680*8 

2410*2 

10- iO 

1861—1860 

6,664384 

4^687386 

2,026.998 

6068*7 

8041*8 

20-80 

1841—1860 

6309.098 

8370.700 

1.998398 

6606*1 

8404*9 

80-40 

1881—1840 

6380,206 

2340.061 

2340387 

6676*6 

4424*6 

40-60 

1821—1880 

4,706324 

2399.748 

8.406^6 

4792*0 

6207*1 

60-00 

1811—1820 

4,424,600 

1370,670 

2,764.120 

8776*6 

6224*4 

00-70 

1801—1810 

8376347 

13«7357 

2,607.710 

2004*7 

7096*8 

70-80 

1791—1800 

2,988,480 

607322 

2,480.917 

1606-8 

8801*7 

80-90 

1781-1790 

2.641371 

119,789 

2321382 

468*6 

9646*6 

90-100 

1771— 17S0 

2370329 

7391 

2371388 

88*6 

9966*4 

Let  8s&-(<i  +  e-<)B  snrriTors  +  immigrants  enumerated  in  1871. 

Births  s  6 
Deaths  s  d 
Immigrants  »  i 
Emigrants  a  0 
|.  =  *  «  b-{d  +  e-i)  ^  j^^^Q  Qf  gurvivors  to  Births. 


-=(^A— 0 


The  Births  in  tire  cases  were  estimated  by  the  Life  Table  fW>m  the  numbers  enumerated  under 
10  years  of  age  at  the  censuses  of  1821, 1841. 1861, 1861,  and  1871.    Thus,  putting  Po-io  as  the 

popoktion  under  10  and  b  for  the  corresponding  Births,  we  have  b  8_iL^.  x  Po-xo 

Vto  ""  V£io 

As  the  ages  were  not  enumerated  in  1881,  instead  of  calculating  the  Births  for  1881-80  fh>m  the 
population  at  ages  under  10  they  were  deduced  from  the  population  at  the  ages  10-20  enumerated 
in  1641 :  the  step  back  fh>m  10-20  to  0-10  being  deduced  from  the  proportion  liring  at  those 
decenniads  in  the  other  ennmerations.   8ee  Census  Beport.  vol.  4,  pp.  6^fl^. 


clxxviii   England  and  Wales, — InjUuence  of  Increase  of  Births. 


Table  09.~The  BnylUli  Populatloii  in  1871  at  each  Quinquenniad  ;  con- 
trasted with  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  Births  remained  constant 
and  there  had  been  no  Bmlgratlon  since  the  Year  1771. 


Ages. 

Ages  of  the 

POPULATIOir  of 

EiroLAim  in  the 

middle  of 

1871. 

Ages  of  the 
Popui^Tioir  of 
ExoLAirn  if  the 

Number  of 
Annual  Bibths 

had  been  and 

remained  the  same 

(253320)*  m  and 

since  the  year  1771. 

ADDiTTOir  to  the 

POPULATIOir 

due  to  Excess  of 

Bibths  since  the 

year  1770. 

All  Aobs  - 
0- 

22,782312 

10350.195 

12.432»617 

8,080314 

1.014348 

2.066.466 

5- 

2,714982 

908.040 

1306392 

10- 

2.481.768 

878,061 

1358,707 

15- 

2,180.629 

854^254 

1386375 

20-         .       V 

2,008348 

821^464 

1,187,079 

26- 

1.787.611 

784^081 

1.008380 

80- 

1368389 

744,789 

818300 

36- 

1370315 

708385 

666*780 

40- 

1308326 

650362 

548,964 

45- 

1,080345 

612,881 

467,764 

50- 

928390 

561,407 

861.888 

55- 

748,708 

501,828 

246375 

60- 

596315 

481,040 

165375 

65- 

458.496 

347,428 

106,067 

70- 

8H093 

252.874 

61319 

75- 

185,686 

157,697 

27389 

80- 

86384 

78382 

8.102 

86- 

28307 

28307 

— 

90- 

7306 

7306 

— 

96- 

1382 

1,282 

— 

100  and  upwards 

127 

127 

— 

*  This  is  an  estimated  number  of  births  in  that  year. 
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Eng.  and  fVaks.  —Population  hy  Census  and  by  Life  Table,    clxxix 


Table  70.— Two  Poyvlatloiis  equal  in  Vombers  but  dlAerinff  in  Constltatlon 

as  to 


Ages. 

Pbofobtional  Numbebs 

of  PopuLATiOH  at  each 

Quina  uenniad  out  of  a  Total  of 

10  mflliona  Uring  at  All  A^es. 

Excess  of 

Census 

Numbebs  over 

Life  Table 

Numbebs. 

Excess  of 

Life  Table 

Numbbbs  oyer 

Cbvsus 

Numbebs. 

PBOPOETIOVOf 

Cbvsus 

Numbebs  to 

Life  Table 

Numbebs 

(ofato6). 

Population 
according  to 

Census 
(graduated 

Table). 

1 

Population 

according  to 

Life  Table. 

Oolamns 

a 

b 

C  =  a  -  6. 

cf  =  6  —  a. 

e 

All  Ages  - 
0- 

10.000,000 

10,000,000 

' 

A 

— 

1352,254 

1 

960.028 

1^ 

i 

372326 

--'—                -V 

1-380 

6- 

1,191.658 

877316 

314342 

— 

1-358 

10- 

1.067;S70 

818352 

219,018 

— 

1-258 

15- 

901,068 

825351 

136,737 

— 

1164 

80- 

881,604 

793,670 

87,934 

— 

1111 

25- 

784,631 

757303 

27.128 

— 

1-086 

so- 

686»192 

719341       . 

1 

— 

83340 

-954 

S5- 

001«469 

679.732 

— 

78,268 

-885 

40- 

530,587 

637336 

— 

106349 

'832 

45- 

474,825 

592,145 

— 

117,820 

-801 

50- 

405,257 

542,411 

— 

137.164 

•747 

55- 

328,626 

484340 

— 

156.223 

-678 

60- 

261,789 

416.456 

— 

154^717 

-628 

66- 

190.061 

335.673 

— 

136,622 

•593 

70- 

137304 

244318 

— 

106,464 

-564 

75- 

81303 

152361 

— 

70,858 

-535 

80- 

38080 

76313 

- 

38,063 

-501 

85- 

12388 

28,265 

1 

15,677 

-449 

90- 

3396 

7307 

— 

3302 

*464 

95- 

663 

1,088 

— 

626 

•617 

tOOuidupwdt. 

66 

96 

• 

— 

30 

-589 

34846. 


m 


Eatj.  and  WaUit.  —  Population  by  Census  and  by  Life  Table, 


Tabls  to— Two  PopalMl»ns  «qa«i  ii 


Aon. 

Pbopobtiohu  Ndmbeei 
of  ForvLiiKu  Kt  acb 

NOHBBEBOVer 
NCMBIIU. 

EICMBOT 

LtfB  Table 

NUHBBBBOVer 

Cebbui 
Ndmbbu. 

Pbopoi 

Cb> 

NUMl 

L^^ 

Ntnt 
{of  a 

a 

b 

C  =  a-6. 

,-,-.. 

* 

All  Aobi  - 

1IMI00.0M 

.v^ 

' 

- 

1«!.«U 

Kojua 

3Ti,m 

„ 

1-; 

I- 

i.iei,cBB 

877  JW 

!1*4« 

- 

1-: 

l«- 

iMl;n« 

8«,»M 

SUMS 

- 

I- 

U- 

Mn,oss 

899,361 

114,737 

- 

1- 

tt- 

MlpSM 

Towm* 

87.08* 

- 

1- 

tt- 

7»WJ1 

7aT,»» 

CT.IW 

- 

1 

»- 

6MMM 

71»A*1 

- 

SSMO 

ss- 

ttnjm 

B7B,TM 

- 

78.«M 

«- 

taofia 

mxK 

- 

IMUMO 

46- 

«*xa 

lauiB 

- 

117320 

»- 

ii»m 

M8.*ll 

- 

1S7,1M 

M- 

UMK 

W4M0 

- 

UMSS 

»~ 

MI.T3> 

iia,tse 

- 

iM,n7 

W- 

1WM1 

«t,ns 

- 

1W8U 

70- 

1S7,»M 

iw^is 

- 

108,tM 

Tfl- 

SI^WS 

iMjn 

- 

70,888 

»- 

(8,180 

7U13 

- 

3s.<ias 

U- 

■ajm 

M,MS 

18,877 

»0- 

3W 

7^007 

SJM 

K~ 

m 

1.088 

US 

■■ 

IMHidupadi. 

u 

* 

_ 
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clxxx  England  and  fVales, — Deaths  at  the  same  Rates  of  Mortality/ 
amongst  Population  by  Census  and  by  Life  Table, 


Table  71. — Oomparlson  of  the  Beaths  under  the  same  Sates  of  MortaU^  in 
Two  Popnlatloiis  differently  constituted  as  regards  A^e. 

iVoto.~The  rates  of  Mortality  are  deduced  firom  the  English  Life  Table  No.  S.  by  the 

formula  ^-^  = 

Qx   15 


m 


AOBS. 

MOBTALITY 

percent, 
at  each 

Deaths  at  the  corresponding 

AoBS,  mortality  being 

taken  at  the  same  rate  as  in 

the  English  Life  Table. 

Excess 
of  Deaths  in 

Depbct 
of  Deaths  in 

Quinquenniad. 

Deaths 

deduced  ftrom 

Column  a 

of  Table  70. 

Deaths 

deduced  fh)m 

Column  6 

of  Table  70. 

Column  h. 

Column  b. 

Columns  - 

a 

b 

C 

d  =  b-c 

C  =  c-6 

All  Agbs   - 

— 

223,616 

244,756 

Defect 

21440 

0- 

6-57S 

88384 

6M17 

24,467 

-\ 

5- 

•967 

11,404 

8,396 

3,008 

— 

10- 

•618 

6,529 

4,394 

1.136 

— 

15- 

•647 

6,218 

63iO 

878 

— 

20- 

•885 

7.802 

7,021 

778 

— 

25- 

•980 

7,689 

7.424 

266 

80- 

1-079 

7,404 

7,764 

— 

360 

86- 

1*203 

7,236 

8.177 

— 

941 

40- 

1-369 

7,264 

8,728 

— 

1,4M 

45- 

• 

1^597 

7,676 

9,467 

1,882 

60- 

1-»18 

7,8^4 

10,566 

^^ 

2,672 

65- 

2*589 

8,508 

12,553 

4,046 

60- 

8-673 

9,352 

14,880 

5,528 

65- 

6-181 

10.313 

17391 

— 

7.078 

70- 

7-699 

10,614 

18310 

— 

8,196 

76- 

11-404 

9,296 

17375 

8,080 

80- 

1 

16-560 

6328 

12321 

6396 

85- 

23-428 

2,978 

6,622 

__ 

8,640 

90- 

32-267 

1,063 

2390 

__ 

1327 

96- 

48*420 

244 

472 

228 

100  A  upwards 

67  •623 

82 

55 

28 

United  States  of  America, — Increase  of  Population,      clxxxi 


Tablb  7a. — amuneratad 


Popnlatton  of  the  Vnited  States  of  America  at 
the  seyeral  Decennial  Censuses. 


Dates  of 
Bnumoration. 

Population. 

Inci^ase 
in  10  Tears. 

Decennial 
Increase 
per  cent. 

Decenniads. 

1790 

3,929^4^ 

1 

1.379.209 

35'10 

1790-1800 

1800 

6»S06,46$< 

} 

1.931.398 

36*38 

1800-1810 

1810 

7^9.881< 

} 

2,393.941 

33-07 

1810-1820 

1820 

9,633.822< 

3.232,198 

83*55 

1820-1830 

1830 

12,8««,020^ 

} 

4,204^220 

32-68 

1830-1840 

1840 

17.070.240;^ 

» 

6A21.6S6 

35-86 

1840-1860 

1860 

23.191376^ 

» 

8.261.446 

35*68 

1860-1860 

1800 

31,443.321^ 

} 

7,115.060 

22*63 

1860-1870 

1870 

88.658371-' 

Note.— The  increase  of  Population  in  the  70  Tears  1790  to  1860  was  at  the  rate  of  8*02  per  cent. 
per  annum,  so  r  =  1*0802 ;  and  at  this  rate  the  Population  doubles  itself  in  23*30  years. 

Tbe  Population  increased  8-fold  in  the  70  years  1790-1860 ;  and  carrying  the  rate  backwards  it 
the  Popuhition  of  1720  about  401.000 ;  of  1660  no  more  than  01.366 ;  of  1680  about  7.667. 
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ENGLAND.— DsiTH 8  of  Males  of  difierent  Occdpatiorb  registered  in  the  Year  1871— 
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I. — LONDON. — ^Deaths  of  Maubs  of  different  Occupations  registered  in  the  Year 
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Total. 
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I.— LONDON.— Deaths  of  Malbb  of  different  OccirPATiom  regiatered  in  the  Ten  1671— 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 
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II.— SOUTH  EASTERN  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Males  of  different  Occufatiohi 

in  the  Year  1871. 
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II.— SOUTH  EASTERN  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Males  of  different  Occufatioot 

in  the  Year  1871. 
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PriMn  Offleer      -      -       -      -      - 

Munielpal,  Parleh,  Union,  Offleer 

8.  SoMt  India  and  CoUmitU  Serriee 

2.  1.  Army  Offleer  (efleotire)      -      -      - 

Armr  Retired  and  Half  Pay  Offleer   - 
Soldier-      ------ 

Militia.  Volnnteen     -      -      -      - 

Army  Pensioner  -      -       -       -       - 

oaten  ------- 


S.  Nary  Offloer  (effoetiTe) 

Narj  Retired  and  Half  Pay  Offloer 
Seaman,  R.N.      _       -       -       - 
Royal  ICarine      -      -      -      - 
Coastcnard,  Royal  Karal  Reserre 
Nary  Pensioner  -       -       -       - 


8. 


1.  Clergyman   -      -      -      -      - 
Protestant  Minister     -       -       - 
Roman  CatlioUe  Priest 
Missionary,  Seriptnre  Reader     - 
Chnreh,  Chapel  Offleer 
OtAers   ------ 


Barrister      -       - 
Solicitor,  Attorney 
Law  Student 
Law  Clerk    - 
Law  Stationer 


S.  Physician,  Surgeon      - 
Medical-Assistant,  Student 
Dentist         _       -      -       - 
Chemist,  Druggist 
OtAers  -       -       -       -       - 


4.  Author,  Editor,  Journalist 
Students  and  Othert    - 


ff.  Painter,  Artist  -  -  -  . 
Engraver  -  -  -  -  - 
Photographer  .  -  -  • 
Others  engaged  in  the  Fine  Arts 

6.  Musician,  Musio  Master     - 


T.  Actor    ------ 

Exhibitions,  Shows— Serriee 
Others  engaged  in  Theatre*^  ke,  - 


8.  Schoolmaster       -      -      -      - 
Teacher,  Professor,  Lecturer 


».  aril  Engineer     -      -      - 
Otiier  5e««ii<^  Persons      ^      -      . 

ZZ.— Domestic  Class. 

6.  1.  Inn  Keeper,  Hotel  Keeper,  Pnhliean  - 
ISeerseller    ------ 

Ix>(lging-house,Boarding-house  Keeper 
Coflee-bottse,  Eating-house  Keeper  - 
Institution  Serriee      -      .      -      . 
Other*  ------- 

S.  Domestic  Serrant  (General) 

Coachman  -  -  -  . 
Oroom  ----- 
Gardener  -  -  -  . 
Inn.  Hotel  Serrant  -  .  - 
Cook  (not  Domestic  Serrant)  - 
Other$  ------- 


— ComcBECiAL  Class. 

5.  1.  Merchant     ------ 

Banker        ------ 

BankSerriee        -       -       "       *       ~ 
Insuranee,  Uenellt  Society,  Serriee    • 
Broker,  Agent,  Factor         -       -       - 
Auctioneer.  Valuer,  House  Agent 
Accountant  ------ 

Conunerdal  Clerk       -       -       -       - 

Commercial  Trartller  -      -      .      - 
Other  If ercoiiitle  Men  -      -      -      . 
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«^iK!!— ''^  counties  comprised  In  this  Table  are  Surrey  (extra-^metropolHan),  Kent  (extra-m*trepoliiam\  9ntux,  Hamivkirc. ni 
Berknire. 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


II.— SOUTH  EASTERN  COUNTIES.—Dbaths  of  Mjiles  of  difEerent  OoouPATiavs  rigMUreA 

in  the  Tear  1871 — continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AGES    OF    MALES. 


Total. 


1 


5  Ymt*       90 
And      Yean 

nnder      and 
90.      npwdt. 


6- 


10- 


IS- 


'    3 
90-     9S-  ,  af-     4J-      3J-      «-  !  5? 


10.— CO*". 
11.  CoMbmaker        -      _      -      -      - 
Wheelwright       ..... 
Othefa  engaged  about  Carriages 

:  19.  Saddler,  Hamen,  Whip  Maker  -      - 

:  la.  Ship-bnilder,  Shipwright,  Boat-boilder 

SailMaker 

OtMera  .--.--- 

14.  UoDM  Proprietor        -      .      -      _ 
Arehiteet      -_---- 

Surreyor      --.-.- 
Builder        ------ 

Carpenter,  Joiner       .      -      .      - 
Brieklayer    -.-.-. 
Marble  Mason     .       -       -      -      - 

Mason,  PaTior     -      -      -      -      . 

SUter.  Tiler-       .      -      .      -      . 
Plasterer      -----. 

Pl^)erhanger  _  .  .  .  - 
Plumber,  Painter,  Glasier - 

15.  Cabinet  Maker,  Upholsterer      -      - 
Undertaker  ------ 

Carrer  and  Qilder  -  -  .  - 
Furniture  Broker,  Dealer  -  -  - 
OtMer$  -----.- 

16.  MannCscturing  Chemist.  Labourer  - 
Dye,  Colour  Bunulartnre  -  -  - 
Dyer,  Seourer,  Calendeier - 

Others  ------- 


11,  1.  Woolstapler         -       -       -       -       - 

Woollen  Cloth  Manufacture 

Carpet,  Rug,  Manufacture  -      -      - 

9.  Silk,  Satin,  Manufiietnre     -      -      - 

8.  Flax,  Linen,  Mannfiicture  -  -  - 
Laee  Maounoture  -  -  -  - 
Cotton  Mannfiicture  -  -  -  - 
Calico,  Cotton,  Printer  -  -  - 

4.  Wearer  (not  otherwise  described) 
Manchester  Warehouseman 
Draper,  Linen  Draper,  Meroer  - 
Fancy  Goods  MannfiMturer,  Dealer   - 

5.  BairdrcMer,  Wig  Maker    -       -  - 
Hatter,  Hat  Manufacture    -      -  - 
Furrier,  Skinner  -      -      -      -  - 

Tsilor  ------- 

SUy  Maker,  Ladies'  Outfitter     -  - 

Hosier,  Haberda>ber  -       -       -  - 

Glorer  (leather)  -       -       -       -  - 

Shoemaker,  Bootmaker       -       -  - 
Umbrella.  Parasol,  Stick,  Maker 

Laundry  Keeper .      -      -      -  - 

Others  proriding  Dress       -       -  - 

.'6.  Hemp  Manufkcture  -  -  .  . 
Hope,  Cord,  Maker  -  -  .  - 
Sacking,  Sack,  Bag,  Maker,  Dealer  - 
OtMers  .------ 

12.  L  Cowkeeper,  Milkseller       -      -      - 

Cheesemonger      -       -  -  -  - 

Itutober,  Meat  Salesman  -  -  - 

ProTision  Curer,  Dealer  -  -  - 

Poulterer,  Game  Dealer  -  -  - 

Fishmonger         _       -  -  -  - 

9.  Com,  Flour,  Seed,  Merehant,  Dealer  - 
MUler  ------- 

Baker  ------- 

Confectioner,  Pastry  Cook  -  -  - 
Greengrocer,  Fruit,  Vegetable  Dealer 
OtMers  ------- 

8.  Maltster       ------ 

Brewer         ------ 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant  -      -      - 
Oeilarman    ------ 

Ginger  Beer,  Soda  Water,  fte.,  Manu- 
flMtnre       ------ 

Sugar  Brflner      -      -      -      -      - 

Grocer,  Tea  Dealer     -       -       -      - 

Tobaeeo,  Cigar,  Snuff,  Manufacture, 
Tobaeeonist       -       -       -       -       - 

Others  ------- 

18.  I.  R«*  Boiler  ------ 

l^aZow  Chandler-      -      -      -      - 

Others  ------- 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


ni.— SOUTH  MIDLAND  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Males  of  different  Oocupationb  regirtewd 

in  the  Tear  1871. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AQES   OF    MALES. 


Total. 


SYean 

and 

nnder 

90. 


90 

Yean 

and 

upwda. 


Total  of  Males  aged  5  teabs') 

AHD  UPWAEDS        -         -         -S 

Z.— Pbovbbbioval  Glass. 

1.  1.  Ciril  Service        -      -      -      -      - 
GoTernmt.  MesBengen,  Workmen,  Ice. 

9.  Magistrate  (m>  retorned)    ..      -      - 
Ollioer  of  Law  Court   -      -      -      - 

PoUoe   ------- 

Prison  OfBcer      -      -      r_    " 
Municipal,  Parith,  Union,  Officer 

8.  Ba»t  India  and  CoUmial  Serrice- 


2.  1.  Army  Officer  (efSeetire)  - 

Soldier-      -      -      -  - 

MUitia.yolnnteen      -  - 

Army  Pensioner  -      -  - 


9.  Navy  Officer  (effsetiTe) 
Seaman,  R.N. 
Bojal  Marine 
KaTj  Pensioner   - 


8.  1.  Clergyman  _      -      -      -      - 
Protestant  Minister     -       -       - 
Boman  Catholic  Prieet 
Missionan,  Scripture  Reader     - 
Chureii,  Chapel  Offleer 
Othtrt  ------ 


9.  Barrister      - 
Strfioitor,  Attorney 
Law  Clerk   -      - 


3.  Physician,  Surgeon     - 
Medical-Assistant,  Student 
Dentist         -      -      -      - 
Chemist,  Druggist 

4.  Author,  Editor,  Journalist  - 
Students  and  Other$    - 


5.  Painter,  Artist  -  -  -  - 
Sculptor  -  -  -  -  - 
Engrarer  -  -  -  -  > 
Photographer  _  -  -  . 

6.  Musician,  Music  Master     - 

7.  Actor    ------ 

Others  engaged  in  Tkeatrta^  4re. 

8.  Schoolmaster  _  -  -  • 
Teacher,  Professor,  Lecturer 

9.  Civil  Engineer  -  -  -  . 
Other  Sdent^  Persons 


ZZ.~Do]fE8Tic  Class. 

5,  1.  Inn  Keeper,  Hotel  Keeper,  Publican  - 
Beerseller    -      -    ..-    ^-      - 
Lodging-house.  Boarding-house  Keeper 
e,  Eating-honse  Keeper    - 


CoOee-hoi 
Institution  Service 
Othera 


9.  Domestic  Servant  (General) 
Coachman 
Qroom     -       -       - 
Qardener 


Inn,  Hotel  Servant  - 
Cook  (notDomestie Servant)     - 


Other* 


.— CoMMXECiAL  Class. 


L  Merchant     -      -      -  -  - 

Banker         -      .      -  -  - 

Bank  Service    _-      -  -  - 
Broker,  Agent,  Factor 
Auctioneer,  Valuer,  House  Agent 

Accountant  -       -      -  -  - 

Gommeroial  Clerk       -  -  - 
Commercial  Traveller 
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VOTB.— The  Counties  comprised  in  this  Table  are  Middleeez  {aetra-metn>poHtan)t  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire.  OilbrdsUn» 
Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire. 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupattonx  and  Age$  in  1871. 


lU.— SOUTH  MIDLAND  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Maubs  of  different  Oocupatiom 

in  the  Year  1871 — ctmtinued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


11.  CoAehnuiker  ..... 
Whedwright  -  .  -  -  - 
Otben  6Df»ged  about  Carriage* 

12.  Saddler,  HarneM,  Whip  Maker  • 

13.  Ship -builder, Shipwright, Boat-bailder 
SailMaker  ------ 

14.  HooM  Proprietor  -  .  -  - 
Architect     -.---- 

•    Rnrreyor      ---.-- 
BuUder         ------ 

Carpenter,  Joiner        -      -      -      - 

Briokli^er  ------ 

Marble  MaMm     -       -       -       -       - 

Ma»on,  Patior     -      -      -      -      - 

Water,  Tiler-      -      -      -      -      - 

PlaHerer      ------ 

Paperhaoeer        -      -      -      -      - 

Plumber,  Painter,  QIailer  -  -  - 
0(Aer«  ------- 

15.  Cabinet  Maker,  Upbolelerer 
Undertaker  ------ 

Carrer  and  Gilder       -       -       -       - 

Furniture,  Broker,  Dealer  -      -      - 

16.  Manufltetnrinff  Chemist,  Labourer  - 
Dyer,  Soourer,  Calendcrer  -      -      - 

11.  1.  Woobtapler         -      -      -  -  - 
'      Woollen  Cloth  Manufaotors 

Blanket  Manoraetnre  -      -  -  - 

Carpet,  Rug.  Manufaeture  .  -  - 

S.  Silk,  BaUn,  Manufaeture    -      -      - 

3.  Lace  Mannlketure  -  .  -  . 
Cotton  Manufteture  -  -  .  - 
OtMert  ----..- 

4.  Weaver  (not  otherwise  deseribed)      - 
Manehester  Warehouseman 
Draper,  Linen  Draper,  Mereer   - 
OtMert  ------- 

5.  Balrdresser,  Wig  Maker    -      -  - 
Hatter.  Hat  Manulaetare    -       -  - 
Straw  Plait  Manufseture    -      -  - 
Tsilor  ------- 

Stay  Maker,  Ladies*  Outfitter     -  - 

Hosier,  Haberdasher    -      -      -  . 

OloTer  (leather)  -       -       -       -  - 

Glove  Maker  (all  ezeept  leather) 

Hboemaker,  Bootmaker      -      -  . 
ratten.  Clog  Maker     -      .       - 
Umbrella,  Parasol,  Stiok,  Maker 

Laundry  Keeper  -      .      .      -  - 

Othets  proriding  Dress        -       .  . 

e.  Mat  Maker.  SeUer      -      .      -      - 
Jute  Manuiacture       -      .      -      - 
Rope,  Cord.  Maker      -      -      .       - 
ranvas,SaU  Cloth,  Manufaeture,  Dealer 
Otker$  ------- 

12    1.  Cowkeeper,  MilkseUer  -  -  - 

Cheesemonger     -      -  -  -  - 

Batcher,  Meat  Salesman  .  -  - 

Prorislon  Carer,  Dealer  -  -  - 

Poulterer,  Game  Dealer  .  -  . 

Fishmonger         .       -  -  -  - 

S.  Corn.  Flour,  8eed,  Merchant,  Dealer  - 
Miller  ------- 

Baker  -  -„  -  -  ^  -  -  - 
Confectioner,  Pastry  Cook  -  .  - 
Greengrocer,  Frail,  Vegetable,  Dealer 

8.  Maltster      ------ 

Brewer        ------ 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merehant  -      -      - 
Ginger  Beer.  Soda  Water,  fte.  Manuf. 
Sugar  Refiner       -      -       -       -       . 

Groeer,  Tea  Dealer      -      -      .      . 

Tobaeeo,  Cigar,  SnuflT,  Manuheturt 

Tobaeconist      -      -      -      -      • 

OlKer$  ------- 
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Deaths  according  to  Ocenpatians  and  Ages  in  1871* 


IV.'EASTERN  COUNTIES.—Dbaths  of  Males  of  di£Eerent  Oocufations  regist/tnd  in  tJbe 

Year  1871. 


(K3CUPATION8. 


AOES    OF    MALE8. 


Total. 


STaws 

and 
under 

90. 


» 


and 
npwda. 


Total  Of  Kales  aobd  5  tbasb') 

AHD  UFWABDS        -         -        -> 

Z.— PBOFB88IOVAL  CLASS. 
1.  1.  CirilSerrioe 


,WorkiDen,lce. 


OoTemmeniMi 
Other  ChvemmentOi 


S.  Hagiitrmie  (ao  retorned)  - 
OffleerofLawCoort.  -  .  - 
Police  ------ 

SisonOflleOT       _       -      -       - 
unieipel,  ruish.  Union,  Ofllcer 


3.  East  India  and  Ootamial  Seniee 


2,  1*  Armr  Offloer  (eflbettre) 

Soldier  -      -      -      -  - 

MiUtijL  Volunteers      -  - 

Army  Pensioner  -      -  - 


S.  Nary  Officer  (eflbetire) 

Seaman,  B-N.  .  -  -  - 
Rojal  Marine  -  -  -  - 
Goastraard,  Royal  Naral  Beserre 
Sary  Pensioner  -      -      -      - 


S.  1.  Clergyman   -      -      -      -  - 

Protestant  Minister     -      .  - 

Missionary,  SeriDtnre  Beader  - 
>el  Offloer 


Chnreh,  Ciiap< 


3.  Barrister     - 
Solieitor,  Attorney 
Law  Clerk   - 


8.  Physieian,  Surgeon  - 
Dentist-  -  -  - 
Chemist,  Druggist 


4.  Stodente  and  Other*    - 


5.  Painter,  Artist  -  -  -  - 
Engrarer  -  -  -  -  - 
Photographer       -      -      -      - 

• 

6.  Musieian,  Mnsio  Master 

7.  Others  engaged  In  T^lcolres,  4v.  - 


8.  Schoolmaster       -       -       - 
Teaeher,  Professor,  Leotorer 


9.  CiTil  Engineer     - 
Other  <Scietil<^  Persons 


— DoMSSTio  Class. 
5.  L  Inn  Kcmer,  Hotel  Keeper,  PnbUean  - 

Lod|cinr-hoase,Roarding-bottse  Keeper 

Institntion  SerVioe      -      .      -      - 

'    Otkerg  ------- 

S.  Domestic  Serrant  (0«aeral) 

Coachman  -  -  .  - 
Qroom  -  -  -  -  - 
QardMier 


Cook  (not 
Otiksrs 


Inn,  Hotel  Serrant  - 

lot  Domestle  Serrant)     - 


6.  1. 


XZZa— COMMBBOIAL  CLASS. 

Merehant     ------ 

Banker-       ------ 

Bank  Service       -      .      -      -      - 
Insurance,  BeneSt  Society,  Serriee    - 
Broker,  Akent,  Factor-      -      -      - 

Salesman  (not  otherwise  described)   - 
Auctioneer.  Valuer,  House  Agent 
Aceoontant  -j-      -      -      -      - 

Commercial  ^erk       —      -      .      - 
Commereial  Traveller  -      -      -      - 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


IV.— EASTERN  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Males  of  different  Occupatiohs  registered  ia  Ibe 

Tear  1871 — continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AGES    OF    MALES. 


Total. 


SYemn 

90 

Mid 

under 

Teira 
and 

5- 

10- 

15- 

90- 

W- 

85- 

4J- 

90. 

npwds. 

«- 


10,— «m<. 

11.  Coaohuiaker  -  -  .  .  _ 
Wheelwright  -  -  _  -  - 
Otheia  eoKaged  about  Carriage$  - 

19.  Saddler,  Haraeta,  Whip  Maker  -      - 

13.  Ship  builder.  Shipwright,  Boat-builder 
SaUMaker  -      -       -      -      -       - 

14.  Houae  Proprietor  -      -      -      -      - 

Arehitect      ------ 

Sunreyor      ------ 

BuUder-       ------ 

Carpenter,  Joiner        -      -      -      - 

Bricklajer    ------ 

Maaon,  Pavior      -~     -      -       -       - 

Slater,  Tiler         -       -       -       .       - 
Plaaterer      ------ 

Paperhanger  -  -  _  -  - 
Plumber,  Painter,  Glasier  -  -  - 
OtM«r$  ------- 

15.  Cabinet  Maker.  Upholaterer  -  - 
Carrer  and  Qilder  -  -  -  _ 
Furniture  Btoker,  Dealer   -      -      - 

16.  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Labourer  - 
I>jrer,  Scourer,  Calenderer  -  -  - 
OtMer$  ------- 

11.  1.  Woolatapler-      -      -       -      -      - 

Woollen  Cloth  Mannfootore 
Worsted  Mannfaeture  -      .      -      - 

9.  Silk,  Satin,  Manufaetnro     -      -      - 

8.  Laoo  Manufacture  -  .  -  . 
Calico,  Cotton,  Printer         .       -       - 

4.  Wearer  (not  otherwiae  described} 
Manchester  Warehouaeman 
I)raper.  Linen  Draper,  Mercer   - 
Fancy  Uooda,  Manufaeturer,  Dealer  - 
l*rlmming  Maker,  Dealer    -       -       - 
Otken  ------- 

5.  Hairdreaaer,  Wig  Maker  -  .  . 
Uatter.  Hat  Mannfaeture  -  -  - 
Sbaw  Plait  Mannfaeture  -  <-  - 
Furrier,  Skinner  -      -      -      -  - 

Tailor - 

Glorer  (leather)  -       -       -       -  - 

Shoemaker,  Bootmaker      -      .  - 

Patten.  Clof  Maker  -  -  -  - 
Umbrella,  Paraaol,  Stick,  Maker 

6.  Mat  Maker,  Seller  -  -  -  - 
llemp  Manufacture  -  -  -  - 
Jute  Manufketnre  .  -  -  - 
Rope.  Cord,  Maker  -  -  -  - 
Sacking,  Sack,  Bag,  Maker,  Dealer  - 
OfAert   .---_-- 

12.  1.  Cowkeeper,  Milkaeller-      -      -      - 

Cheeaemonger     -      -  -  -  - 

Butcher,  Meat  Saleaman  -  -  - 

ProTiaion  Curer,  Dealer  -  -  - 

Poulterer,  Game  Dealer  -  -  - 

Flahmonger-       .       -  -  .  - 

9.  Com,  Flour,  Seed,  Merehant,  Dealer  - 
Miller  ------- 

Baker   -      - 

Confectioner,  Paatry  Cook  -  -  - 
Greengrocer,  Fruit,  Vegetable,  Dealer 

8.  Maltoter       ------ 

Brewer-       ------ 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant  .      -      - 
Cellarman    ------ 

Ghiger  Beer,  Soda  Water.  *e.,Mann- 

Caetnre      ------ 

Sugar  Beflner       -      -      -       -      - 

Groeer,  Tea  Dealer      -       -       -      - 

TobaoM,  Cigar.  Snufi;  Alanufacture, 

Tobaceonlat  -  -  -  _  - 
OtMera  ------. 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871« 


v.— SOUTH  WESTERN  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Malm  of  difterent  Oocupatioits  r^^tercd 

in  the  Tear  1871. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AGES    OF    MALES. 


Total. 


Total  of  Kalos  aobd  5  tb Aits') 

ASD  UPWABDS        -        -        -S 


1. 


2. 


X.— PEOFB88IOKAL  CLASS. 

1.  CItQ  Serrice  -  "„-.  "  ^~ 
GoTeramt.  MeMennn,  Workmon.  fto. 
Other  Oovemment  Ottcen  -       -      - 

2.  MagiBtrate  (so  retorned)     -      -      - 
Officer  of  Law  Court   -       -      -       - 

Police  ------- 

Prison  Offleer      -      r      ^«    " 
llanielpal,  Pariih,  Union,  Offieer 

3.  Eatt  India  and  CoUmkU  Serriee 

1.  Army  Oflleer  (efbcti»e)     -^„- 
ArS  Retired  and  Half  Pay  Officer   - 
8ol<Uer-       ------ 

Militia,  Volunteers      -      -      -      - 

Army  Pensioner         -      -,     -      - 

*  Na^  Retired  and  Half  Pay  Officer  - 

8nman,R.K.      _      -      -      -  - 

Royal  Marine       -       -       -       -  - 

Coastfruard ,  Royal  Naral  Reserre  - 

Kary  Pensioner  -      -      -      -  - 


8. 


1.  Clergyman  -  .  -  "  " 
Protestant  Minister  -  -  - 
Roman  CathoUo  Priest  -  - 
Missionary,  Scripture  Reader  - 
Gburch,  Chapel  Offieer  -  - 
Others  ------ 


Barrister     - 
Solicitor,  Attorney 
Law  Student 
Law  Clerk   - 


8.  Physician, Surgeon.  -  -  - 
Medical- Assistant,  Student 

Dentist        -      -      -      -  - 

Chemist,  Druggist       -      -  - 

4.  Author,  Editor,  Journalist 
Students  and  OthtrB    -       -  - 

5.  Painter,  Artist  .  -  -  - 
Sculptor  -  -  -  -  - 
Engraver  -  -  -  -  - 
Photographer      -      -      -  - 

6.  Musician,  Music  Master     -  - 

7.  Exhibitions,  Shows— Senrioe  - 


6.  Schoolmaster      -  ,  -_  - 
Teacher,  Professor,  Leetnnr      - 


9.  Civil  Engineer  _----- 
Other  <Sc3eiK<^  Persons  -      - 

XZ.— Domestic  Glass. 

5,  1.  Ion  Keeper,  Hotel  Keeper,  PuhUean  - 

Beerselier    -  ^-   ^  -    ».-      ' 
Lo(U[ing-house3<M<dinf-honMKeep«r 

Coroe-Souse,  Eating-house  Keeper  - 

Institution  Serriee      -      -      -      - 

Others  ------- 

8.  Domestic  Serrant  (General) 

Coachman       -       -  -  - 

Groom     -      -      -  -  - 

(Hrdener-       -      -  -  - 

Inn,  Hotel  Servant  -  -  - 

Cook  (not  Domestic  Servant)  - 
Others  ------- 


ZZZ«— CoxxEBOiAL  Class. 


6.  1- 


Mordiant     -      -      -      -      - 
Banker        -      -       -      -       - 

Bank  Service       -  „    -  _  - r 

Insuranee,  Benefit  Society,  Service 
Broker,  Agent,  Factor        -_^-^^ 
Salesman  (not  otherwise  described) 
Auctioneer.  Valuer,  House  Agent 
Aeeountant  -       -       -       -       - 
Oommereial  Clegrk       .      .      - 
Commercial  Traveller  -      .       - 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


v.— SOUTH  WESTERN  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Males  of  different  Occupations  registerBa 

in  the  Tear  1871 — amtinued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


ages  of  males. 


Total. 


5  Tears 

and 
nnder 

SO. 


90 

Tears 

and 

apwds. 


IS.  Saddler,  Harness,  Whip  Maker  - 

18.  Ship-lmilder,  Shipwright,  Boat-lraUder 
Sail  Maker  ------ 

14.  House  Proprietor        -      -      .       - 
Architect     ------ 

Snrreyor      ------ 

Builder         ------ 

Carpenter,  Joiner        _      _      -      - 
Bricklayer    ------ 

Marble  Mason     -      -      -.     -      - 
Mason,  Parlor     -       -       -       -      - 

8later,Tiler-      ----- 

Plasterer      ------ 

Paperhanger        _      -      -      -      - 

Plnmbei^Painter, Olasier  -  -  - 
Otiiers  ------- 

15.  Cabinet.  Maker.  Upholsterer 
Carrer  and  Oilaer       -  -       - 
Fnmitare  Broker,  Dealer  -      -      - 

16.  Blanafketoring  Chemist,  Labourer  - 
Dyer,  Scourer,  Calenderer  -  -  - 
Others  ------- 

11,  1.  Woolstapler  -      -      -      -      -      - 

WooUep  CIoUi  ManufiMture 

Fuller  ------- 

Wool,  WooUen,  Dyer  -      -      -      - 

Cloth  Merchant,  Dealer      -      -       . 
Blanket  ManuCseture  -      -      -       - 

Cwpet,  Bug,  Manufiietnre  -      -      - 

3.  Flax,  Linen  Manufaeture  -  .  - 
Laoe  MannCsoture       .      -      -      - 

4.  Wearer  (not  otherwise  described) 
DnM[>er,  linen  Dnwer,  Mercer  - 
Trimming  Maker,  Dealer   - 

Otken  ------- 

5.  Hairdresser,  Wig  Maker     -      -  - 
Hatter,  Hat  Manufacture   -      -  - 
Furrier,  Skinner  -      -      -      -  - 

Tailor  ------- 

Hosier,  Haberdasher   -      -      -  - 

Glorer  (leather)  -      -      -      -  - 

Olore  Maker  (all  exeept  leather) 

Shoemaker,  Bootmaker  -  -  - 
Umbrella,  Parasol.  Htiok,  Maker 

Others  proriding  DreM        -       -  - 

6.  Mat  Maker,  Seller  _  -  -  - 
Hemp  ManuiSMture  -  -  -  - 
Bope,  Cord.  Maker  -  -  -  - 
Canras,  Sailcloth,  Bianulactnre,  Dealer 

12.  1.  Cowkeeper,  Milkseller        -      -      - 

Cheesemonger     -       -  -  -  - 

Butcher,  Meat  Salesman  -  -  - 

ProTision  Curer,  Dealer  -  -  - 

Poulterer,  Game  Dealer  -  -  - 

Fishmonger         -      -  -  -  - 

S.  Com,  Flour,  Seed,  Merchant,  Dealer  - 
MiDer  ------- 

Baker  -       -       -      -^- 

CTonfcotlMier,  Pastry  Cook  -  -  • 
Oraengrocer,  Fruit,  Vegetable,  Dealer 
OtHers  ------- 

3.  Maltster      ------ 

Brewer        ------ 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant  -      -      - 
Cellarman    -      -       .      .      -      - 
Ginser  Beer,  Soda  Water,  ftc..  Manu- 
facture     ------ 

Sugar  Bellner      -      -      -      -      - 

Grocer,  Tea  Dealer     -  ,.-    .- 
Tobaeeo,  Cigar,  Snuff,  ManufiMture, 
Tobacconist      -      -       -      -      - 

Other*  ------- 

18.  I.  8<*P  Boiler  -.----- 

**^        Tallow  Chandler-      -      -       -      - 

Comb-maker       -      -      -      -      - 

Others  -       -       -       -       -      -      - 

1.  Fellmonger  ------ 

Tanner-       ------ 

Currier         ------ 

Others  ------- 

S.  Brush,  Broom,  Bfaker        -      .      - 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


VI.— WEST  MIDLAND  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Kales  <rf  differeDt  Occupatioks  regutered 

in  the  Year  1871. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AQE8   OF    MALES. 


TOTiX. 


STean 


under 


Total  Of  Males  aobd  6  tbabs  ) 

AHD  UPWABD8        "        -        "S 


Z.— Provessioital  Class. 

1.  L  Civil  8erTi< 
UoTemint. 
Other  Oovermment 


CiTilSerri*  .  _  -  -  - 
UoTemint.  MesMnfers,  Workmen,  fte. 
Other  OcvtnmaU  Oflleert  .      -      - 


S.  Magiatrate  (so  returned)    - 
OiBMr  of  Law  Coort   -       -       - 
Poliee   ------ 

Hnnidpal,  Parifh,  Union,  OfBeer 

8.  Ea$t  India  and  CotcmiaX  Serriee 


2.  1.  Armj  OfBeer  (efleotiTe) 

Army  Betirad  and  Half  Pay  Officer 
Soldier-      -      _      -      -      - 
MiUtiiLVolnntaerB      -      -      - 
Army  Peniioner  -      -      -      - 


S.  KaTy  Offleer  (eflbctive) 

Navy  Retired  and  Half  Pay  Offleer 
Royal  Marine       _       -      -       - 
Navy  Pensioner  -      -      -      - 


8.  L  Clergymaa   -      -      .      - 
Protestant  Minbter     -      - 
Roman  Catbolie  Priest 
MissionuTt  Scripture  Reader 
Church,  Cupel  Offleer 
Otker$  -       -       -       -       - 


S.  Barrister  -  - 
Solidtor,  Attorney 
Law  Clerk    - 


S.  Physician,  Surgeon     - 
Medieal-Aseistant,  Student 
Dentist        -      .      .      - 
Chemist,  Druggist 

4.  Students  and  Oiher$    - 


«.  PAinter,  Artist    -      -  - 

Sculptor       -      -       -  - 

Engraver     -      -      -  - 

Photographer      -      -  - 
Others  engaged  in  Fme  Aru 

6.  Musician,  Music  Master  - 

Othen  -      -      -      -  - 


7.  Aetor   -      -      •       -      .      -      _ 
Others  engaged  in  Theatrt*^  ^.~ 


8.  Schoolmaster       -      .      - 
Teacher,  ^ofessor.  Lecturer 


9.  Ciril  Engineer 


ZZ.— DoMBsnc  Glass. 

5.  1.  Inn  Keeper,  Hotd  Keeper,  PuMioan  - 
Bccrseller    ------ 

Lodging-house,  Boarding-house  Keeper 
Cofne-hottse,  Eating-house  Keeper  - 
Institution  Serriee      -      -      -      . 
Othtr9  ------- 

S.  Domestic  Serrant  (General) 

Coachman       -      -      -      - 
Qroom     -      -      -      -      - 
Gardener         .      _      -      . 
Inn,  Hotel  Serrant 
OthtT9  ------- 


ZZZ.—C0MM1B0IAL  Class. 

0,  1.  Merchant      ------ 

Banker  __-_-- 
Bank  Serriee  .  .  .  -  - 
Insurance,  Benefit  Society,  Serriee  - 
Broker,  Agent,  Factor         -      .      - 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


VI.— WEST  MIDLAND  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Males  of  different  OocuPATiom  registered 

in  the  Year  1871 — continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


11. 


lO*— c(mi. 

IS.  Lithographer,  Lithngnphio  Printer  • 
Othen  -----       r       - 

4.  Wood-earrer  -  -  -  -  - 
Oiktrt  ------- 

5.  Toy  BCaker,  Dealer  -  -  -  - 
Othen  ------- 

8.  Others  engaged  in  Detignt^  fc.  - 

7.  Watoh  Maker,  Clock  Maker       -      - 

Philosophical     Inttrument    Maker ; 

Optician    ------ 

Weighing  Maeh.,  Scale,  Measnre,  Mkr. 

9.  Gnnsmith,  Oun  Mann&eture     - 
OU^n  ------- 

10.  Engine  and  Machine  Maker 
Spinning,  Weaving,  Machine  Maker  - 
Agrionltnral  Implement,  Machine  Mlu*. 
MiUwnght   ------ 

Tool  Maker,  Dealer     -       -       -       - 

Fik)  Maker,  Dealer      -       -       -       - 

Saw  Maker,  Dealer     -       -       -       - 

Cutler  ------- 

Needle  Mannradnre    -      -      -      - 

Pin  Manufkoture         -       _       -       - 
Others  engaged  in  Tool  MakiMg,  fc.    - 

11,  Coachmaker  -  -  -  -  - 
Wheelwright  -  -  -  -  - 
Others  engaged  ahont  Carriagt$ 

18.  Saddler,  Harness,  Whip  Maker  -      - 

18.  Ship-hnilder,  Shipwright,  Boat-httilder 
SailMaker   ------ 

14.  House  Proprietor        _      -      -      - 
Architeot     ------ 

SnrTeyor      ------ 

Builder         ------ 

Carpenter,  Joiner        -      -      -      - 

BriokIa7<>r    ------ 

Marble  MaM>n      -      -       -       -       - 

Mason,  Pavior     -       -       -       -      - 

Slater,  TUer         _       .       .       -       - 
Plasterer      ------ 

Plumber,  PiUnter,  Glaiior  -       -      - 

15.  Cabinet  Maker,  Upholsterer 
Undertaker  ------ 

Carrer  and  Qllder       -       -       -       - 

Furniture  Br<Aer,  Dealer   -      -      - 

16.  Manufaetnrlng  Chemist.  Labourer  - 
Dye,  Colour  Manufacture  -  -  - 
Dyer,  Scourer,  Calenderer  -  -  - 
0thtr9*'      ------ 

1.  WooUtapler         .      -  -  -  - 

Felt  Manufacture      ^-  -  -  - 
Woollen  Cloth  Manufacture 

Wool,  WooUen.  Dyer  _  -  -  - 

Worsted  Manufketnre  .  -  - 

Cloth  Merchant,  Dealer  _  -  - 

Stuff  Manufkoture       -  -  -  - 

Carpet.  Bug,  Manufacture  -  -  - 

f.  Bilk,  Satin,  Manufacture  -  -  - 
Silk  Dyer,  Printer  -  -  -  - 
Uibbon  Maaufaeture  -      -      -      - 

S.  Flax.  Linen  Manufacture  -  -  - 
Lace  Manufacture  ^  -.  - 
Tape  Manufaoiure,  Dealer  -  -  - 
(Cotton  ManuCsctun*  -  -  "  .  " 
Cotton,  f  lalieo  Warrhouseman,  Dealer 
Calico,  Cotton,  Printer       -      -      - 

4.  Wearrr  (not  otherwise  described]  - 
Bleacher  (not  otherwise  described)  - 
Draper,  Linen  Draper,  Mercer  - 
Fancy  Goods  Manufacturer,  Dealer  - 
Trimming  Maker,  Dealer  -  -  - 
OtAcr*  ------- 


AGES   OF    MALES. 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


VI.— WEST  MIDLAND  COUNTIES.— Dbaths  of  Males  of  different  Ooodpahoks 

in  the  Tear  1871 — eontmued. 


OCCUPATIOHa 


AQES    OF    MALE& 


Total. 


fiTean 

and 
under 

90. 


SO 

Tetn 

and 

upwda. 


«- 


10- 

1»- 

»- 
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»- 
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16.  1.  Coal  Miner  ------ 

Iron  Miner  ------ 

Miner  (branch  undefined)  -      -      - 
Coal  Mine  Senriee       -      -      -      - 

Mine  Serrioe  (Metal  not  stated) 

S.  Coal  Merchant,  Dealer  -  -  - 

Coal-heaver,  Labourer  _  -  - 

Coke  Burner,  Dealer  -  -  -  - 

Chimney  Sweeper        _  -  -  - 

Oa«  Worka  Senriee      -  -  -  - 

Other  Workers  in  Ooal  -  -  - 

3.  Stone  Quarrier  -  -  -  -  - 
SUme,  Merchant,  Cotter,  Dresser 
Limestone  Quarrier,  Lim»-Bnmer  - 
Clay  Labourer  -  -  -  -  - 
Brick  2faker,  Dealer  -  -  -  - 
Bailway  Labourer,  PUtelayer.  NaTry 
Road  Contraetor,  Inspeetor,  wourreyor 
Road  Labourer  -  -  -  -  - 
Scarenger,  Dust  Colleetor  -  -  - 
Other*  ------- 

4.  Earthenware  Manufaeture         -      - 
Tobaceo-pipe  Maker    -      -      -      - 
Earthenware  and  Qhua  Dealer  - 
Others  ------- 

5.  Glass  Manufaetore      -      -      -      - 
0.  Salt  Manufaeture        .      .      -      - 

7.  Waterworks  Service    -      -      -      - 
OtherB  ------- 

8.  Goldsmith,  Silrersmith,  Jeweller 
Plater,  Plated  Ware  Manufaeture 
Othen  ------- 

9.  Copper  Manufacture    -      -      .      - 
Coppersmith        .      -      -      -      - 

10.  Tin  Manufacture  -  -  -  -  - 
Tinplate  Worker,  Tinman  -  -  - 
Tinker  -      ------ 

11.  Zino  Mannfaotnre       .      -      -      . 

IS.  Lead  Manu£setnre       .      .      -      - 

18.  Brass  ManuCseture,  Brasier 

Lodumlth,  Bellhanger       -      -      - 
Gas  Fitter    ------ 

Wire  Worker,  Drawer        -      -      - 
Olhert  ------- 

14.  Iron  Manufacture        -      -      .      . 
Whitesmith  ------ 

Blacksmith  ----- 

Nail  Manufacture        -       .       -      . 
AnehorBmith,Chainsmith  -      -      - 
Ironmonger,  Hardware  Dealer  - 
Steel  Manufaeture,  Worker 
Other$  ------- 


-INDBPIWITB  AKD  KOK-FSO- 

DucTiYB  Class. 

16.  1.  General  Labourer,  Labourer  (branch 

undefined)         .      -      «      -      - 

2.  Artisan^eobanic  (branch  undefined) 
Engine  Driver,  Stoker  (branch  nndef.) 
Factory  Labourer  (branch  undefloed) 
Shopman,  Ascittant  (branch  undefined) 
Apprentice  (branch  undefined)  - 
Vagrant,  Gipsy  -  -  -  -  - 
Others  of  undefined  Oecupation  - 

17.  1.  Gentleman,  Independent,  Annuitant  - 

18.  !•  Scholars  and  Children  of  no  stated 

Oecupation       -      -      .      -      . 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


Vn.— NORTH  MIDLAND  COUNTIEa— Deaths  of  Males  of  different  Occupations  regbtend 

in  the  Tear  1871 — continuetL 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AGES   OF   MALES. 


Total. 


5  Tears 

and 
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80. 


SO 
Tean 


npwdB. 
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7.  1.  Raflwaj  Engine  Drirer,  Stoker  - 

Railway  Offleer,  Cltfk,  mation-auuter 
Hallway  Attendant,  Servant 

2.  Toll  CoUeetor,  Turnpike  gate  Keeper - 
Coaeb.  Omnibus,  Cab  Owner,  LlTery 

Stable  Keeper  >  -  .  -  - 
Coaehman  (not  domestic).  Cabman, 

FlyniMl     ------ 

Carman,  Carrier,  Carter,  Drayman   - 

S.  Inland  Kariffation  Serrice  .-  -  - 
Bargeman,  Waterman  .  -  - 
OtMer$  ------- 

4.  Steam  Kaviffation  Serrice  -  -  - 
Ship  Steward,  Cook  -  -  -  - 
Seaman  (Merchant  Serriee) 

Pilot     ------- 

noatman  on  Seas  -      .      -      -      - 
Harbour,  Dock  Serrice,  Labourer      - 

A.  Warehouseman   -      -      -      -      - 
tf.  Messenger,  Porter,  Errand  Boy 

ZV.— Agbicultuiux  Class. 

8.  1.  Land  Proprietor  (so  retnmed)    - 

Farmer,  urasier  -      -      -      -      - 

Farmers  Son,    Brother,  Qraadson, 
Nephew    ------ 

Farm  Bailiff        -      -      -      -      - 

Agricultural  Labourer        -       .      - 
Shepherd  (out-door)   -      -       -      - 

Farm  Serrant  (in-door)      -       -       - 
Land  Surveyor,  Estate  Agent    - 
Land  Drainage  Servioe       -      -      - 
Agricultural  Maehlne  Proprietor,  At- 
tendant     ------ 

Others  engaged  in  Agrieulturt    - 

1.  Woodman    ------ 

3.  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  Florist 
Uanleoer     -      -      -      -       -      - 

9.  L  Horse  Proprietor,  Dealer    -      -      - 

Horse  Breaker     -      -  ^  - 
Horsekeeper,  Groom,  Jockey      - 
Farrier,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Pig,  Salesman      - 
Drover  ------- 

Gamekeeper        -      -      -      -      . 

Vermin  Destroyer       -      -      -      - 

Fisherman   ------ 

Others  engaged  about  ^ntmnlf  - 

v.— INDUBTEIAL  CLASS. 

10.  1*  Bookseller,  Publisher  •      -      -      - 
Bookbinder  ------ 

Printer-      ------ 

Newspaper  Agent,  News-room  Keeper 
Others  engaged  in  PaMicatMMM   - 

5.  Musical  Instrument  Maker,  Dealer  - 
OiUn  ------- 

5.  Lithographer,  Lithographie  Printer  - 
OtAcrs  ------- 

6.  Others  engaged  in  Dfigntt  ^c,   - 

7.  Watoh  Maker,  CHoek  Maker 
Weighing  Machine,  Scale,  Measure, 

Maker       -.-.-• 

S.  Snrgieal  Instrument  Maker 

f.  Uunnnith,  Gua  Manofactnre    - 

10.  Engine  and  Machine  ^laker 
Spinning.  Weaving,  Machine  Maker  - 
AjKrIonltnral  Implement,  Machine  Mkr. 
Millwright    ------ 

Tool  Maker,  Dealer     -       -       -       - 

File  Maker,  Dealer     .      .      -      - 
Cutler  ------- 

Hdasors  Maker    -      -       -       -      - 

Needle  Manufacture    -      -      -      . 

11.  Oadimaker  -  -  -  -  - 
Wheelwright  -  -  -  -  - 
Others  enmted  about  CVirHdpes 

IS.  Saddler,  Uamess,  Whip  Maker  - 

18.  Ship-httilder,  Shipwright,  Boat-boUder 
SailMaker  ------ 

OiAert  ------- 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


VII.— NORTH  MIDLAKD  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Maubs  of  diffcrwt  Oocufatwww 

in  the  Year  1871 — continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AGES    OF   MALES. 


Total. 


14.  1.  OU-mlller.  Refiner  -  -  -  - 
Oil  and  Coloomuui  ..  -  .  - 
Freneh-poEiher  -  -  .  -  - 
Januiner  -..--- 
Indi*  Rubber.  Gntta  Peroha,  Hann- 
fiustnre.  Dealer  -  -  -  -  - 
Floor  Cloth  MannfiMtnre  -  -  - 
Othem  --_-_-- 

9.  Timber,  Wood,  Merobant,  Dealer  - 
Sawyer-  --___- 
Wood,  Turner,  Worker  -  -  - 
Box,  Paeking  Case,  Maker  -  -  - 
Cooper,  Hoop  Maker  aad  Bender 
Other$  ---,_-- 

3.  Cork  Cutter,  Mannfoeturer  -      -      - 

4.  BasketMaker  -  -  .  -  - 
Haj  and  Straw  Dealer  -  -  - 
Tbatoher      -...-- 

5.  Rag  Qatherer,  Dealer .  >  -  - 
Paper  Manufaetnre  -  .  -  - 
PwMrStainer  -  .  .  -  - 
Other  Workers  in  Paper  -  -  - 

16.  1.  Coal  Mfaier  ...... 

Lead  Miner  ...... 

Iron  Miner  --_-.- 
Miner  (branch  undefined)   -      .      . 
Coal  Mine  Serrlee        .       .       .       . 

Mine  Senriee  (Metal  not  etated)  -      - 
Othen  -._---. 

S.  Coal  Merehant,  Dealer  ... 
Coal-heaver,  Labourer  .  .  . 
Coke  fiomer.  Dealer  .... 
Chimney  Sweeper  .... 
Oas  Works  Serrioe      .      .      .      - 

8.  Stone  (>uarrier    ..... 
Stone,  Merehant,  Cutter,  Drener 
Limestone  Quarner,  Lime-Burner    . 
Clay  Labourer     ..... 
Brick  Maker,  Dealer  -      -      -      . 
Railway  Labourer,  Platelayer,  Narry 
Road  Cbntractor,  Inspector,  Sunreyor 
Road  Labourer    ..... 
Oaer$  -----.. 

4.  Earthenware  Manufitoture  ... 
Tobaeco-pipe  Maker  .... 
Earthenware  and  Glass  Dealer  - 

5.  GLus  ManufiMture      .... 

7.  Waterworks  Serrioe  -  -  -  - 
OtherB  -_---.. 

8.  Goidsmitb,  SilTersmith,  Jeweller 

10.  TinphUe  Woricer,  ^nman  ... 

19.  Lead  Manufiuture      .... 

18.  Brass  ManufiMture,  Brasier 

Loeksmith,  Bellhanger       .      .      . 
Oas  Fitter    ...... 

Wire  Wmker,  Drawer       .      -      - 

14.  Iron  MaDuflwtnre       .      -      .      . 
Whitesmith.      .      .      .      _      . 

Blaoksmith  ...... 

Kail  Manufacture        .      .      .      . 

Ironmonger,  Hardware  Dealer  - 
0VUT9  ..---.- 


VX.^Iin)BFnnTB  awd  Nov-pbo- 

DVCTIYB  GLA88. 

10.  1.  General  Labourer,  Labourer  (branch 
undefined).      -      .  .      - 

9.  Artlsan^eohanio  (branch  undefined) 
Engine  DriTcr,  Stoker  (branch  unde- 
fined) ---_._ 
Factory  Labourer  (branch  undefined) 
Vagrant.  Gipsy  .  .  -  .  _ 
OthertortnKMnedOeeupaUon  . 

17.  L  Gentleman,  Independent,  Annuitant 

18.  L  SehoUn  and  ChOdren  of  no  stated 

Ossnpatloo       -      .      .       .      _ 
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Deaths  CLCCording  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871* 


1 


Vni.— NORTH  WESTERN  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Malbs  of  different  Oocupatiohs 

in  the  Tear  \%1\^4xmHnued, 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AGES   OF   MALES. 


Total. 


STean 

Mid 

under 
90. 


20 

Tean 

and 

npirds. 


5- 


10- 


IS- 


ts- 


S5- 


n 


2.  Pawnbroker-      -      -      -      -      - 

Shopkeeper  (branch  ondefloed).  Ge- 
neral Dealer     -       -       -       -       - 

Hawker,  Pedlar  -      -      -      -      - 

7.  1.  Railway  Engine  Drirer,  Stoker  - 

Railway  OMeer.  Clerk,  Station-matter 
Bailway  Attendant,  Serrant 

2.  Toll-Collector.  Tnmpike-gale  Keimr  - 
Coadi,  OraoimiB,  Cab  Owner,  Lfrery 

Stable  Keeper  -  -  -  -  - 
CMehman  (not  dotnestio).  Cabman, 

Flynuui     ------ 

Carman,  Carrier,  (barter,  DraTinan  - 

3.  InUnd  KaTintioo  Serrioe  -  -  . 
Bargeman,  Watennan  -  .  . 
Other*  ------- 

4.  Shipowner    ------ 

Steam  NaTintion  Serriee  -  -  - 
Ship  Steward,  (^k  -  -  -  . 
Seamen  (Merchant  Sarrice)  .   - 

Pilot    - 

Harbour,  Dook  Serriee,  Labower 
Wharfinger  ------ 

Othcn  ------- 

5.  Warehonaeman  -  ...  - 
Meter,  Weigher  ----- 

6.  Meceenger,  Porter,  Errand  Boj  . 
Cotton  Porter      -       -       -       -      - 
Telegraph  Company  Service 

ZV.— AOBICULTTJXAL  CLASS. 

8.  1.  Land  Pnmrietor  (ao  returned)   - 

Farmer.  Grasier  -      -      -       -      - 

Farmeria   Son,   Brother,   Grandaon, 
Nepbew    ------ 

Farm  Bailiff        ----- 

Agricultural  Labourer        -      -      . 
Shepherd  (out-door)    -      -      -      - 

Farm  Servant  (in-door)     .       -      - 
Land  Surveyor,  Eatate  Agent    . 
Ijand  Drainage  Serviee       .      .      - 
Othera  engaged  in  Agricnltttr^    >      " 

2.  Woodman    ------ 

8.  Nuraeryroan,  Seedaman,  Floriat 
Gardener     ------ 

.9,  L  Horre  Proprietor,  Dealer    -      -      - 
HoraeBrnker     -      -      -      -      - 

Horaekeeper,  Groom,  Joekey 
Farrier,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Pig,  Salewman      - 
Drover  ------- 

Gamekeeper        -      -      -      -      - 

Vermin  Deatroyer      -      -      -      - 

Fiaberman  ------ 

Others  engaged  about  i4i»{ma'«  - 

v.— iKDrsTsiAL  Class. 

10.  1.  BookaeOer,  PnbUaher  -      -      -      - 

Bookbinder  ------ 

Printer-      -      -^  -      -      -       - 

Nfwapaper  Agent,  Newa-room  Keeper 
Othera  engaged  in  PaMicafJoM  - 

2.  Mualcal  Inatrument  Maker,  Dealer  - 
Othtn  ------- 

S.  TJtbographer,  Uthographio  Printer  - 
Othtra  ------- 

4  Wood-oaivcr  -  -  -  -  - 
Otktn  ------- 

5.  Toy  Maker,  Dealer  -  -  -  . 
OUKr*  ------- 
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Deaths  acccrding^  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


Vni— NORTH  WESTERN  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Males  of  ^Qfltercnt  OocuPAiroirB  r^iatend 

in  the  Year  1871 — ccnUnued. 


OCCUPATIONB. 


Total. 


STfltft 

and 

under 

90. 


90 

Toun 

and 

npwda. 


ll.-«m<. 

5.  HairdreMer,  Wig  Maker     -      -  - 
Hatter,  Hat  Mannfaotnre   -       >  - 
Straw  rlait  Manufacture    -      -  - 
Furrier,  Skinner  -      -      -       -  - 

Tailor  ------- 

MUUner       ------ 

Hoeiery  Manufacture  -      -      -  - 

Hosier,  Haberdasher   -      -       -  - 

Shoemaker,  Bootmaker      -      -  - 

Patten,  Clog  Maker    -      -      -  - 

Button  Maker     -      -     .r  .    ~ 
Umbrella,  Parasol,  Stick,  IfCaker 

Laundry  Keeper  -      -      -      -  - 

Others  proriding  Dress        -       -  - 

6.  Mat  Maker,  Seller       - '    -      -  - 
Hemp  Manufacture     -      -      •  - 
Bope,  Cord,  Maker      -       -       "  - 
Canras,  Sailcloth,  Mannfaeture,  Dealer 
Saoking,  Sack,  Bag.  Maker,  Dealer  - 


18. 1.  Cowkeeper,  Milkseller  -  -  - 
Cheesemonger     - 

Butcher,  Meat  Salesman  .  -  - 

ProTlftion  Curer,  Dealer  -  -  - 

Poulterer,  Game  Dealer  -  -  - 

Fishmonger-      _      -  -  -  - 

9.  Com,  Flour,  Seed, Merchant,  Dealer  - 
Miller  ------- 

Baker  ------- 

Confectioner,  Pastry  Cook  -  -  - 
Oreengroeer,  Fruit,  Vegetable,  Dealer 
Olhert  ------- 

8.  Maltster       ------ 

Brewer  -      r .  «     ^"   .  ' 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merehant  -      -      - 

CeUarman    ------ 

Ginger  Beer,  Soda  Water,  fto..  Manu- 
facture     «----- 

SngarBeflner      -      -      -      -      - 

Grocer,  Tea  Dealer     -  ,,  -    ,  ^^__  - 

Tobacoo,  Cigar,  dnufl;  Mannfaeture, 

Tobaooonlst      -      -      -      -      - 

Othert  ------- 

18.  1.  Soap  Boiler  -.--""" 
Tallow  Chandler  -  -  -  -  - 
CombHBiaker  _  -  -  -  - 
Othen  ------- 

9.  Tanner  ------- 

Currier        -^    -      -      -      \,  ." 
Leather  Case,  PorUnanteau,  Bag  Maker 
Other*  ------- 

8.  Hair,  Bristle,  ManufiMtnre 

Brush,  Broom,  Malcer        -      -      - 


14.  L  Oil-miller,  ReBner  -  -  -  - 
Oil  and  Colourman  -  -  -  - 
French -polisher  -      '      '      '      \ 

I^iaRubber.  Outta  Pereha,  Manu- 

feetnre.  Dealer  -      -      -      -      - 

Floor  Cloth  Manufecture    -      -      - 

Oiken  ------- 

9.  Timber,  Wood,  Merehant,  Dealer      - 

Sawyer        -„    T.    ^7  .   ' 
Lath,  Fenoe,  Hurdle,  Maker      -      - 
Wood,  Tun>er,  Worker      -      -      - 
Box,  Packing  Case,  Maker  -      -      - 
Cooper,  Hoop-maker  and  Bender 

8.  Cork  Cutter,  Manufacturer  -      -      - 

4.  Basket  Maker      -  ,   -      -      -      - 

Hay  and  Straw  Dealer       -      .      - 
Thaidier      ------ 

Othtr*  ------- 

5.  BacOalherer, Dealer-  -  -  . 
Paper  Manntaetare  -  -  -  . 
Stationer  (not  Law)  -  -  -  - 
Paper  Btainer  -  -  -  -  - 
Other  WorkfiB  In  Paper  -  -  - 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871* 


IX.— TOBESHIBE.~Dbaths  of  M^les  of  different  OoouPAnom  registered  in  the  Tear  1871. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AGES   OF    MALES. 


Total. 


Total  of  Malos  agbd  s  tears  ^ 

Aim  UPWARDS       -       -       -i 


Z«— PSOFBSSIONAL  CLASS. 

1,  1.  ClTil  Senriet        -       -  „,-  ^  "       " 
Oov«nimeDt  Mest«iigen,Workmen,ftc 

S.  Ma«i8trAte(R0  returned)    .      -      - 
Oflleer  of  Law  Court   -      -      -      - 

Polieo   ------- 

PrisoaOfBeer       -      -      -      -      " 

Mnnieipalt  Partah,  Union.  OIBcer 
Other  Lo€M  Goventment  Offleen 

2.  1.  Army  Offlcer  (efllsetire)      -   _- 

Army  Betired  and  Half  Pay  Offleer   - 
Soldier-       ------ 

HilitiiLyoInnteen      -      -      -      - 

Army  Pensioner         -      -      _      - 

2.  Seaman,  R.y.      -      -      -      -  - 

Royal  Marine      -      •      -      -  - 
Coastguard,  Royal  Naral  Beeerre 

KaryPensloner  -      -      -      -  - 

3, 1.  Clergyman  -  ,--"-- 
Protestant  Minister  -  -  -  - 
Roman  CatboUe  Priest  -  -  - 
Misaionary,  Seripture  Reader  - 
Church,  Chapel  OfBeer  -  -  - 
Others   ------- 

2.  Barrister     ------ 

Solieitor,  Attorney      -      -      -      - 

Law  Clerk    ------ 

LawStaUocer     -      -      -      -      - 

8.  Physician,  Surgeon    -      -      - 
Medical-Assistant,  Student-      -      - 
Dentist-      -   .  - 

Chemist,  Druggist       -      -      -      - 
Otken  ------- 

4.  Author,  Editor,  Jonraalist  -      -      - 
Students  and  OlAert     -       -      -      - 

5.  Painter,  Artist     -      -      -      -      - 

Sculptor       ------ 

Engrarer     ------ 

Photographer      _      -      -      -      - 

6.  Mnsldan,  Mnsle  Master      -      -      - 

7.  Actor    —      — ,     "„"*,"      "      " 
Exhibitions,  Shows,  Senrico 

Others  engaged  in  Thtotre*^  fc.  - 

S.  Schoolmaster       -      -       - 

Teacher,  ProliBSSor,  Lecturer      -      - 

9.  CiTll  Endneer  _----- 
Other  £c<ci»£uiCc  Persons      -      -      - 


ZZ«— DoxBsno  Class. 

B.  1.  Inn  Keeper,  Hotel  Keeper,  PubHena  - 
Beerseller     ------ 

Lodjrfng-honse,  Boarding-house,  Kpr. 
CoflSe-nonse,  Eating-house,  Keeper  - 
Institution  Serrioe      -      -      -      - 

OtherB  ------- 

9.  Domestic  Serraat  (General) 

Coachman  -  -  -  -  - 
Groom  -  -  -  -  - 
Gardener  -  -  -  -  - 
Inn,  Hotel  Serrant  -  -  - 
Othtra  ------- 
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494  Deaths  aceordimf  to  Occupatioiu  and  Aget  in  1871. 

IX— TOBKSHIBE.— Dbatbb  of  Halbs  of  tUfi^rent  OoOoPAiioHa  registered  ia  tl 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


IX.— YORKSHIRE.— Dbjlths  of  Males  of  different  Occwatiovb  re^stered  in  the  Yemr  1871— 

continued. 


OCCUPATIONS 


15.  1.  CoalMinar  -..-.. 
LaadMinar-  >  -  .  -  . 
Iron  Miner  >.-.-. 
;  Miner  (braneh  vndeHiied)  .  -  <• 
CoidMlneSerTlee  .  -  .  - 
Mine  Serrloe  (Metal  not  itetad)  - 
Otkert  -      -      -       -       -      -       - 

9.  CoftI  Merohant,  Dealer 

Coal-haaTer,  Labourer  -  -  . 

Chimney  Sweeper       -  -  .  . 

Gat  Works  Sarriea     -  .  .  - 

8.  Stone  Qoarrier    -      -      -      -      - 
Stone  Merehant,  Cutter,  Drewer 
Limestone  Qnantor,  Lime-Burner    - 
Clay  Labourer     -      .      -      -      - 
Briek  Maker,  Dealer  «•      -      -      - 
Bi^waj  Labourer,  Platelayer.  Karry 
Road  Omtraetor,  Inapeetor,SurTeyor 
Koad  Labourer     >      .      .      -      • 
Searenger,  Dnat  CoUeefeor  -      -      - 
Otken  ------- 

4.  Earthenware  Manufacture  -  -  - 
Tobaeeo-pipe  Maker  -  -  -  - 
Earthenware  and  Glaae  Dealer  - 

6.  OUm  ManuSMture      -      .      .      - 

6.  SaltManufiuture-  -  -  -  - 
Other  Dealers  In  5aii  -      -      -      - 

7.  Waterworka  Serrloe  -  -  .  - 
Otikert  ------- 

8.  Ooldnnith,9ihrersmith,  Jeweller 
Plater,  Plated  Ware  ManuiiMture 

9.  Copper  ManuCaeture  -  -  -  - 
Coppenmith  -  -  -  -  - 
Others  ------- 

10.  TinManufaeiure-  -  -  -  - 
TInpkte  Worker,  Tinman  -  .  . 
Tinker  -      - 

IS.  Lead  Manufaetuve       -      .      -      - 

13.  Brail  Mannfaeture.Bnsier 

Loekwnith,  Bellhanger       -      .      - 
Oaintter    ------ 

Wire  Woriier,  Drawer-      -      -      - 

Others  ------- 

li.  Iron  Manufaetnre       .      .      -      . 
Whiteemith-      -      .      -      -      - 
Blaekimith  ------ 

Kail  Manufaeture        .      .      -      - 
Anehonmith,  Oiainsmith  -      -      - 
Ironmmiger,  Hardware  Dealer  - 
Steel  Manufaetnre,  Worker 
Others  ------- 


AQES   OF   MALE& 


Total. 


C— IHDSVIKITB  AVD  NOV-PSO- 

pucTivB  Glass. 

16.  !•  General  Labourer,  Labourer  (bnneh 

undefined)        -      -      -      -      - 

t.  Artiian.  Meehanio  (braneh  undefined) 
Enffine  Drirer,  Stoker  (bnuudi  undef.) 
FaetoryLabourw  (braneh  undefined)  - 
Apprentiee  (braneh  undefined)  - 
YagranttGipey  -  -  -  -  - 
Othenor«iid<;/Ca«<'0ecupatioa  - 

17.  1.  Qentlemaa,  Independent,  Annuitant  - 

18.  1*  Scholar*  and  Children  of  no  stated 

Oeeupatkm       -      -      -      -      - 
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DeatliS  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


X-— NORTHERN  COUNTIES.— Deaths  of  Maias  of  different  Oocupatiok8  registered 

in  the  Year  1871 — cantimLedL 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AGES    OF    MALES. 


Total. 


5  Tears 

and 
under 

90. 


90 

Years 

and 

npwds. 


«- 


10- 

15- 

90- 

95- 

85- 

45- 

7.  1.  Baflway  Engine  Driver,  Stoker  - 

RaUwar  Offleer,  Clerk,  Station-master 
Railway  Attendant,  Serrant      - 

8.  Ton  Collector,  Tornpilce-gate  Keeper 
Coach,  Omnions,  C»b  Owner.  Lirny 

Stable  Keeper   .      -      -      -      - 
Coachman   (not  domestie),  Cahman, 

Flyman     ------ 

Carman,  Carrier,  Carter,  Drayman   - 

8.  Inland  KaTisation  Serrice  -      -      • 
Barigeman,  Waterman        -      -      . 

4.  Shipowner    ------ 

Steam  Narigation  Serrice  -  -  - 
Ship  Steward,  Cook  -  -  .  . 
Seaman  (Merohant  Serrice) 

Pflot     ------- 

Harbour,  Dock  Seniee,  Labourer 
OVutn  ------- 

5.  Warehonseman   -      -      -      -      - 

6L  Messenger,  Porter,  Errand  Boy - 
Telegraph  Company  Serrice 


\— AOBICTTLTTT&iX  CLASI.  • 

8.  1.  Land  Proprietor  (so  returned)    - 

Farmer.  Qraiier  -      -      -      -      - 

Farmers  Son,    Brother,    Qrandson, 
Nephew    ------ 

FarmBailiir        -      -      -      -      - 

Agricultural  Labourer        -      -      . 
Shepherd  (out-door)    _       -       -      - 
Land  Surreyor,  Estate  Agent     - 
Land  Drainage  Serrice       -      -      - 

9.  Woodman    -      -       -      -      -      - 

8.  Gardener     ------ 

9.  I.  Horse  Proinrietor,  Dealer    -      -      - 

Horse  Breaker     -      -       -      -      - 

Horsekeeper,  Groom,  Jockey 
Farrier,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Pig,  Salesman      - 
Drover         ------ 

Gamekeeper        -      -      -      -      - 

Yermin  Destroyer       -      _       -      - 
Fisherman   ------ 

Others  engaged  about  ^fitmalf  - 

v.— IKDUBTRIAL  CLABS. 

10.  I.  Bookseller,  Publisher  -      -      -      - 

Bookbinder  -       -       -       -       -       - 

Printer-       ------ 

Newspaper  Agent,  News-room  Keeper 
Others  engaged  in  PttMtcflUioM  - 

4.  Wood-eanrer  -  -  -  -  - 
Othen  ------- 

7.  Watch  Maker,  Cloek  Maker  -  - 
Philosophical     Instrument     Maker ; 

Optician    ------ 

Weighing  Machine,  Scale,  Measure, 

Maker       ------ 

0.  Others  engaged  in  Armt     .       -      . 

10.  Engine  and  Machine  Maker 

Spinning,  Wearing,  Machine  Maker  - 

Aarienltural     Implement,    Machin« 

Maker      ------ 

MUIwright    ------ 

Tool  Maker,  Dealer  -  -  .  . 
FUe  Maker,  Dealer  -  -  -  . 
Cutler  ------- 

U.  Coaehmaker  -  -  -  -  - 
Wheelwright       -      .      -      -      - 

19.  Saddler,  Harness,  Whip  Bfaker  - 

18.  Bhipboilder,  Shipwright,  Boat-builder 
SaiJMaker  .----- 
Offers  ------- 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871 


X.— NORTHERN  COUNTIBS.— Deaths  of  Males  of  different  Oocupatioks 

in  the  Tear  1871 — continmed. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AQES    OF    MALES. 


Total. 


14.  1.  Oa-miller,  Befliur      -      .      -      - 

Frantli-poUaher  -      -      -      -      - 

2.  Timber,  Wood,  Merehant,  Dealer 
Saw7M>        -      -       -  ,  - 
Lath.  Fence.  Hnrdla.  Maker 
Wooo,  Turner,  Worker      _      -      - 
Box,  Paokiog  CaM,  Maker  -       -       - 
Copier,  Hoop  liaker  and  Bender 

S.  Cork  Cutter,  MannfiMtnrer 

4.  Basket  Maker  -  -  -  -  - 
Thatcher      ------ 

5.  Rag  Gatherer,  Dealer  -  -  -  - 
Paper  Manomotore  -  -  -  - 
SUtloner  <not  lAw)  -  -  -  - 
Paper  fltatner  -  -  -  -  - 
Other  Worker*  fn  Paper  -  -  - 

15.  1.  Coal  Miner 

Lead  Miner  ------ 

Iron  Miner  ------ 

Miner  (braneb  nndetined)  -       -       - 
Coal  Mine  Serrice       -       -       -       - 

Mine  Serriee  (Metal  not  sUted) 

2.  Coal  Merchant,  Dealer  .  -  - 
Coal-hearer,  Labourer  -  -  - 
Coke  Burner,  Dealer  -  -  -  - 
Chimneysweeper  _  -  -  - 
Gaa  Work*  Servtee  -  -  -  - 
Other  Workers  in  Cciol  -  -  - 

3.  Stone  Qnarrler  -  -  -  -  - 
Stone,  Merohant.  Cutter,  Dresser  - 
limestone  Quarrier,  Lime-bomer  - 
Clay  Labourer  -  -  -  -  - 
Brick  Maker,  Dealer  -  -  -  - 
Itailway  Labourer.  Plateby^r,  Narry 
Road  Contractor,  Inspector,  Surrejror 
Road  Labourer  -  -  -  -  - 
Scarenger,  Dust  Colleetor  .  -  - 
Otken  ------- 

4.  Earthenware  Manufacture  -  -  - 
Earthenware  and  OUss  Dealer  - 

5.  Glass  Manufaetore      -      .      .      - 

6.  Salt  Mannfaeture        -      .      -      - 

7.  Waterworks  Serriee  -  -  -  - 
Otktr$  ------- 

8.  Goldsmith,  Silrersmith,  Jeweller 
Othert  ------- 

9.  Copper  Manufaetura  -  -  -  - 
Coppersmith        -       -      -       _       - 

10.  Tinplate  Worker,  Tinman  -      -       - 

IS.  Lead  Mannlacture      -      .      ^      - 

]S.  Brnas  Manufacture,  Braiier 

Gas  Fitter    ------ 

Wire  Worker,  Drawer        -      -      - 

14.  Iron  Manufsetnre       .      -      -      - 
Whitesmith  ------ 

Blacksmith  ------ 

Kail  ManuAustnre        -      -      -       - 

Anchorsmith,  Ohalnsmith  .      -       - 
Ironmonger,  Hardware  Dealer  - 
Steel  Manolaetnre,  Woriier 
Othen  ------- 


•— INDBVUVITB  Aim  NOK-PRO- 
DUCTIVX  CLAIS. 


16.  !•  General  Labourer,  Labourer  (branch 

undefined)         -      -       -      -       - 

8.  Artisan,  Mechanic  (brandi  nndefloed) 
Engine  Drfrer,  Stoker  (branch  nndef.) 
Factory  Labourer  (branch  undefined) 
V«grant,01psy    -       -      -       -      - 
Others  of  «»(l<^n<dOeeiipatioa  - 

17.  1.  Gentleman,  Independent,  Anmdtant- 

18.  I-  Scholars  and  Children  of  no  stated 

Occupation        ----- 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  tn  1871. 


XL^MONMOUTHSHIRE  Aim  WALES.^Dbatus  of  Males  of  different  OocurAnon 

in  the  Year  1871 — continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AQES   OF    MALES. 


Total. 


6Ymn 

and 
under 

SO. 


20 
Tmts 

and 
npwds. 
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10- 


16- 


flO-     SS- 


«5- 


Sl- 


n 


7.  1.  Bailwajr  Eogine  Driror.  Stoker  * 

Railway  Omoer,  Clerk,  Statlon-maater 
BaUway  Attendant,  Serrani      -      - 

5.  Toll  CoUeetor,  Turnpike-fate  Keeper- 
Coaob,  Omnibns,  Cab  Owner,  Lfrery 

Stable  Keraer  .  .  -  .  . 
Coaebman  (not  domeetie),  Cabman, 

Flyman     ------ 

Carman,  Carrier,  Carter,  Drayman   - 

3.  Inland  Karlsation  Serriee  -      -      - 
Bargeman,  Waterman        .      .      . 

4.  Khipowner    ------ 

Steam  Narigation  Serriee  -  -  - 
Sblp  Steward,  Cook  .  -  -  - 
Seaman  (Merchant  Serriee) 

Pilot     ------- 

Boatman  on  Seaa        -      -      -      - 

Harbour,  Dock  Serrioe,  Labourer 
Wbarflnger  ------ 

Oik€r$  ------- 

6.  Warehonaeman    ----- 
Meter,  Weigher  -      -      -      -      - 

6,  Meaeenger,  Porter,  Errand  Boy  - 
Telegn^ih  Company  Serriee 


•— AOSICXTLTTTBAL  CLA88. 


8.  1.  Land  Proprietor  (wretomed)    - 

Farmer.  Oraiier  -      -      -      -      - 

Farmer  •   Son,   Brother,   Qrandeon, 
21ephew    ------ 

Farm  Bailiff  -  -  .  -  - 
Agrienltoral  Labourer  .  .  . 
Shepherd  (oat-door^  -  .  .  . 
Farm  Serrant  (in-door)  .  .  - 
Land  Sorreyor,  Estate  Agent  - 
Land  Drainage  Serriee       .      -      . 

S.  Woodman    -.-..- 

8.  Nnreerynun,  Seedsman,  Floriat 
Gardener      ------ 

9.  1.  Hor«e  Pn^rletor,  Dealer    ... 

Horve  Breaker    .       -      -      -      - 

Honekeeper,  Oroom,  Joekey     - 
FarHer,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
CatUe,  Sheep,  Pig,  Salesman 
Drorer  ------- 

Gamekeeper        .      -      -      .      . 
Vermin  De»troyer       .      -      -      . 
Fisherman   ------ 

Others  engaged  about  ^aiiiMib  - 


v.— IVDUBTBIAL  6lA88. 


10.  t'  Bookseller,  Pnblisher  -  -  .  - 
Bookbinder  -..--. 
Printer-  --.--. 
Newspaper  Agent,  News-room  Keeper 

S.  Toy  Maker,  Dealer      -      -      -      . 

7.  Wateh  Maker,  Qoek  Maker 

Weighing  MaehhM,  Seale,  Measuxv, 
Maker       ---... 

9.  Guasmith,  Gun  Mannflwtnre     - 

la  Engine  and  Bfaehine  Maker 

Af  rienhnral  Implement,  Machine  Mkr. 
Millwright   ------ 

File  MiSer,  Dealer     -      .      -      - 
Cmkr  -----.- 

11.  Coadmiaker  -  -  .  -  . 
Wheelwright  ..... 
Others  en^sged  about  Carriactt  -      - 
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Deaihi  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  1871. 


XI.— MONMOUTHSHIRE  and  WALES.— Deaths  of  Hales  of  different  Oocupatioot  registered 

in  the  Year  1871— con/mic^. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


ages  of  males. 


Total. 


14,— «m<. 

4.  BMket  Maker  -  -  .  -  . 
Haj  and  Straw  Dealer  .  -  . 
ThaUdier      --__«_ 

5.  Bag  Gatherer  .  .  _  -  - 
Papior  Mannfaetiire  -  -  .  . 
Stationer  (not  Law)  .  -  -  - 
Paper  Stainer  .  .  .  .  . 
Other  Workers  in  Paper  -  -  - 

16.  1.  Coal  Miner  .-.-.- 

Ooppw  Miner      _      -      -      _      - 

•  Lead  Miner  ------ 

Iron  Miner   ------ 

Miner  (Imuieh  nndeAoed)   -      -      - 
Coal  Mine  Serriee       -      -      -      - 

Mine  Servioe  (Metal  not  stated)  -      - 
Othtrt  -      -       -       -       -       -       - 

S.  Coal  Merchant,  Dealer  -  .  - 

Coal-hearer,  Labonrer  -  -  ^ 

Coke  Bnmer,  Dealer   -  -  -  - 

Chimneysweeper        .  _  -  . 

Oas  Works  Serriee      -  -  ^  . 

Other  Workers  in  Cbal  -  .  . 

8.  Stone  Qoarrier  .  -  -  .i.  - 
Stone,  M  erebant,  Cutter,  Dresser 
Slate  Qaarricr  -  -  .  .  - 
Limestone  Qnarrier,  lime-Bumer  - 
Clay  Labourer  -  -  .  .  - 
Brick  Maker,  Dealer  -  -  -  - 
Railway  Labourer,  Platelayer,  Narry- 
Road  Labourer  -  .  -  -  . 
Othert  ------- 

4.  Earthenware  Manufketnre  -  .  - 
Tbbaeeo-pipe  Maktf  -  -  .  _ 
Earthenware  and  ^ass  Dealer  - 

5.  Glass  Manufaeture      -      .       .      . 
«.  Other  Dealers  in  Salt  -      .      -      - 

8.  Goldsmith,  Silrersmith,  Jeweller 
Otker$  ------- 

9.  Copper  Mnnufaeture  -  -  -  . 
Coppersmith         -      .      -      -      . 

10.  Tin  Mannfaeture  -      .      -      -       - 
nnidate  Woiker,  Tinman  -      -      - 

11.  Zinc  Manufiseture       .... 

It.  Lead  Manufaeture       -       .      .      - 

18.  Brass  Manufiseture,  Brasier 

Loeksmith,  Bellhanger       -  .  _ 

Gas  Fitter    -      ~      -      -  -  - 

Wire  Worker,  Drawer        -  -  - 

14.  Iron  ManufiMtnre       .      -      -  . 

Blacksmith          -      -      .      _  _ 

Nail  ManuCseture        -      .      .  . 

Anchorsmith,  Chainsmith   -      -  . 
Ironmonger,  Hardware  Dealer  - 
Steel  Manufaeture,  Wcwker 
Othtn  --.-..- 

VZ.— IirnxFiviTB  and  Nok-fso- 

DVCmn  0LA88. 

16.  1.  General  Labourer,  Labourer  (braoeh 

undefined)-      -      -      -      _      _ 

S.  Artisan,  Meehanie  (branch  undefined) 
Engine  Drirer.  Stoker  (braaeh  undef.) 
Factory  Labourer  (branch  undefined) 
Vagrani,Glp»y    -      -      -      -      - 
Others  of  mui^fnMiOoeupation   - 

17.  I.  Oeotleman,  Independent,  Anmiltaiit  - 

18.  1.  Scholars  and  Children  of  no  stated 

Ooeupation       -      -      -      .      . 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  187l« 


ENGLAND. — Deaths  of  Malbs  of  different  Occupations  registered  in  Eiobtt  Town  Dnntca^        « 

in  the  Year  1871. 


CLASSES,  ORDERS,  and  SUB-ORDERS. 


AQES   OF    MALES. 


TOTAI. 

and 
upwnU 


5Tean 

and 
under 

90. 


90 
Yean 

and 
iipwrds. 


5- 


10- 


16- 


fO- 


U- 


45-    »- 


TOTAXi  or  MA^»S 

AKP  UPWABDB  - 


AOBD  6  TBAB8  j 


CLASSES. 


Class 


x.-< 


•{ 


v-< 


ORDERS. 

1.  Fersoni  engaged  in  the  Obnsrai.  or  Local 
OOVBRKMSMT  qf  tke  CouHtrp 

2.  Persnns  engaged  In  the  Defsmcz  qf  the 
Country   ------- 

8.  Pereons  engaged  in  the  Lsasnxd  Propbs- 
aiONs  or  In  Litbbature,  Abt,  and 
SciEMCB  (with  their  inunediate  Sub- 
ordinates)       ..--.. 

5.  Persons  engaged  in  zntbetaihiho,  and 
jv^/ormuia  Pebsonal  Offices /or  Man 

6.  Persons  who  bdt  or  BELL,  KEEP  or  LBND 
Monttf^  Ifousttf  or  QootU  qf  VABIOD8 
Kinds     .--_-.- 

7.  Persons  engaged  fn  the  Convbtahcb  of 
MeHf  A Rtma^,  Oood»,  cund  Me*$agt$ 

8.  Persona  po$»e»nng  or  wortimg  the  Land, 
aiul  engagtd  in  growing  GRAIN,  Fruits, 
Orassbs,  Animals,  and  other  Produeu 

9.  Persons  engaged  about  Animals 

f  \0,  Persons  engaged  in  Art  and  Mechanic 
Produetion$t  in  which  Matterg  of  varunu 
kind*  are  uted  in  enmbinatUfn 

11.  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  the  TEX- 
TILE Fabrics  and  in  Dress  -      -      - 

12.  Persons  working  aiui  dealing  in  Food  and 
Drinks   ------- 

18.  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  Animal 
Substances   ------ 

14.  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  Vbqb- 
table  Substances      -      -      .      - 

15.  Persons  KwMtv  and  (jeaHii(r»ii  Minerals 


i 


10.  Labourers   and    others— JSrancA   qf 

labour  undeibked  —  —  —  i.  — 
17.  Persons  of  Rank  or  Propebtt  not  re- 
turned under  ang  Office  or  Occupation  - 
!  18.  SOBOLARS  AND  CHILDREN  not  engaged  in 
V.  any  directly  PRODUCTIVE  OCCUPATION 


SUB-ORDERS. 


Order 

SUB-ORDER 

Class  f    1.  1*  Ottoers  of  National  OoTemment  - 
I  8.  Officers  of  Local  Qoremment 

3.  Officers  of  East  India  and  Colonial  Qo- 
Xmi  Temineni   ------ 


2,  I.  Army 
V.         9.  Narj 


68^ 


4,a96 
9^4 
9,413 
3,808 
31,075 

17,588 


999 
1128 

1969 
9414 

2750 
6658 


2987 
822 


10897 

6717 

4001 

583 

1396 
7481 

8875 
1056 
7652 


547 
436 

16 

1105 
688 


10,987 


102 

59 

422 

115 

1489 

91050 


11 
47 

44 

59 

115 
907 


91 
2i 


890 

214 

113 

17 

42 
418 

1398 

5 

7652 


9 
2 


22 
25 


58,062 


4,594 
2,855 
8,990 
8,694 
99,886 

8,583 


1681 

1925 
2855 

2S44 
6846 


9896 

796 


10S07 
6508 

5UMft 

oooo 

566 

1354 
7068 

7482 
1051 


5^ 


588 

484 

16 

1083 
5W 


8 
6 

5,440 


2,870 


4 

8 

88 

11 

99 

^230 


8418 


4;B7 


98 

56 

399 

96 

1,084 

1,380 


8 


5440 


8 

8 

2 
21 


9 
8 


18 

9 

8 

1 

8 
61 

18 
2212 


296 
125 
749 
190 
2471 

716 


9,099 


9,41B 


849 
1,788 

364 
4^5 


794 
471 

I/IO 


44»4 


4S1 
M4i 


MM 


«  ■§ 
IXS    a 


1,290    1,982 
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46 

41 

56 

113 
286 
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1375 
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24 


42 
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181 
185 
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599 


79 
51 
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878 

254 

86 
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26 
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21 


76 
48 


158 
878 
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349 

495 
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159 
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48 
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•  The  following  are  the  Eighty  Town  Distriots  eomprised  in  this  Table  (Male  population  in  1871  aged  5  yean  and  upwax^. 


t^mdon. 

Med  way. 

Maidstone. 

(Canterbury. 

Rrifhton. 

Porisea  Island. 

Alranrtoke. 

Southampton. 

Reading. 

Oxftffd. 

Northampton. 

Bedford. 


Cambridge. 

West  Ham. 

Colehester. 

Bury  HL  Edmunds. 

Ipswich. 

Yarmouth. 

Norwich. 

Kings  Lynn. 

8aUsbary. 

St.  Thomas. 

•Exeter. 

Plymouth. 


East  Stonehonse. 

Stoke  DamereL 

Tmro. 

Bath. 

Bedmioster. 

Bristol. 

Clifton. 

Gloucester. 

Cheltenham. 

Hereford. 

Shrewsbury. 

SUUIbni, 


Woistanton. 

Stoke-npon-Trent. 

Wol  rerhampton. 

1>udley. 

Worcester. 

Kings  Norton. 

Birmingham. 

Aston. 

Folesbill. 

Corentry. 

Warwick. 

Leicester. 


Lincoln. 

Badfbrd. 

Nottingham. 

Derby. 

Stocluwrt. 

Macdeslleld. 

Chester. 

Lirerpool. 

West  Derby. 

Chorltott. 

Salford. 

Manchester. 


Aahtm-onder-Lyaa.     South 

Bradfovd. 

Bunslet. 

Leeds. 

EoeleeaU  Bierlow.         Cw«»leu 

.Sheffield.  UerCkfT 

York.  r^mteoU 

S3Jr*        "•"^ 

Scarborough. 

Durham. 

Sunderland. 
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ENGLAND.— Deaths  of  Malbs  of  different  Oocupatioits  registered  in  Eiobtt  Towh  DisTEicn 

in  the  Year  1871. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


AOE8  OF  MALES. 


TOTAXm 


5Ywn 
and 

under 
SO. 


SO 
Yeun 


npwda. 


»- 


10- 


1ft- 


SO- 


81- 


tf- 


»-'•-;: 


Total  of  Kales  agsd  6  tbabs') 

AHD  UFWABD8        -         -         "i 

I.— Pbovbssioval  Class. 

1 ,— Pertoiu  tuffctifed  im  (Ae  OnfBRAL  or  LOCAL 
OOYSmiiMBiiT  of  the  Country. 

1.  N'aHonal  Oovammeni. 

avilSerriee     -      -      -.   r      -      -       - 
GoTernment  Menensen,  WorkuMO,  Ae. 
CHIier  GfoMnuneiU  Ofiloera      .      .      -      . 

S^isirate  (lo  retarnad)  -      -      -      -      - 

OfflMT  of  Law  Court       -      -      -      -      - 

PoBoe       -------- 

PriionOfBeer    ------- 

Municipal,  Parish,  Union.  OfBeer   -      -      - 
Other  Local  Oovemmau  OOmn     .      -      - 

8.  Eaat  India  and  Colonial  Oovtmment. 
Ea»t  India  and  Coionial  Serriee      -      -      - 


2.— PerMM  tngagtd  in  iKe  DsnENCB  cf  <Ae 
CowUry. 

L  Army^at  Home). 

Army  Oflleer  (elfefltlTa)   -      -      -      -      . 

Army  Retired  and  HiJf  Pay  Officer 

Soldier      -------- 

Militia,  Volunteere  ------ 

Army  Pensioner       ------ 

Oikem       -------- 

S.  Navy-'^Aihoreor  in  Port). 

Nary  OiBeer  (eflbetire)    -      -      •       -      ■ 
Navy  Betirad  and  Half  Pay  Offleer        -      - 
Seaman.  B.N.  -------- 

Royal  Marine   ------- 

Coaatffnard,  Royal  Naral  Reeerre   - 

Navy  Pensioner       ------ 


8.-P«rK>iu  engagtd  in  (Ac  LEAmim>  PlO- 
FK88I0N8,  or  in  LlTKRATDRK,  Abt,  and 
ScnifOB  {vrith  their  immediate  Sub- 
ordinateM). 

1.  Clergymen^  Minittert,  and  Church  Officer*. 

Clergyman       ------- 

Protestant  Minister-      -      -      -      -      - 

Roman  CathoUe  Priest    -      -      -      -      - 

Missionary,  Seitotore  Reader  -      -      -      - 

Cllurd^  Cnapel  Offleer     -      -      -      -      - 

Other*       -------- 

S.  Lamy^rg^  Law  Court  Officera,  and  Law 
Stationere. 

Barrister  -------- 

Solieltor,  Attorney  ------ 

Law  Student    ------- 

Law  Clerk        ------- 

Law  Stationer  -      -  -      -      -      - 

8.  Phyeieians,  SurgeonM,  and  DruggiaU. 

PhysieianvSnrgeon  *      -      -      -      -      - 
Medical-Assistant,  Stndent     -      -      -      - 

!>«»**■»   ^      Z^    '      '      -      '      '      - 
Chemist,  I>mg8i*t   ------ 

OlAers       -------- 

4.  Authvre  and  Literary  Permme. 

Antbor,  Editor,  Journalist      -      .      -      .- 
Students  and  OMa^  -      -      -      -      -      - 

5.  Artitte, 

Painter,  Artist 

Senlptor    -------- 

Sa^raver  -------- 

Pbotogropher    .------ 

Others  engaged  in  the  JViie  ^ris     -      -      - 

«.  JfMicMMW,  Teadkert  of  Mueic 

Mttsleian,Mttsle  Blaster  .      -      -      -      - 
Otker$       -------- 
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Deaths  according  lo  Occupations  and  Age*  in  1871. 

B  of  differeot  Occhtations  ti 
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Deaths  according  to  Occupations  and  Ages  in  187L 


ENQLAKD.— Deaths  of  Males  of  different  Oocupatioks  resistered  in  Eiobtt  Towk  Domcn 

in  the  Year  1871— Hroiitmiie£ 


OCXJITPATIONS. 


AGES  OF  MALES. 


Total. 


5  Yean 

and 
under 

90. 


90 
Yean 

and 
npwda. 


5- 


10- 


15- 


90- 


95-     85- 


«- 


«5- 


15.— cont. 

4.  In  Barthenwcure. 

Earthenware  Manofiutore      -      -      - 
Tobaeeo-|»tpe  Maker        -      _      -      . 
Earthenware  and  Qlaae  Dealer 
Othen       _-----. 

5.  In  Gla$$. 

QlaM  MaanfiMtore  -  -  -  -  - 
Other  Workera  in  Olqtf  -      .      -      . 

6.  In  Salt. 

Salt  Manofactnre  -  -  -  -  - 
Other  Dealen  in  5att      .      -      .      - 

7.  In  WaUr. 

Waterworka  Sarriee  _  -  -  - 
Othtn       ------- 

8.  /•  QoUL^  Silver^  and  Prtciom  Stonet. 

Goldamith,  snrerBmith,  Jeweller  - 
PhOer,  Plated  Ware  Mannfitetore  - 
OOer*       ------- 

9.  7m  Copper. 

Oopper  Maanlhetare        -      -      -      - 

C<mpenmith     ------ 

Odten       .----- 

10.  In  Tin  and  Qntdbthrer. 

Tin  Mannfaotore  -  .  -  -  - 
Tinplate  Worker,  Tinman  -  -  - 
Tinker      ------- 

11.  In  Zinc 
Zine  Mannfttetore    -      -      -      -      - 

19.  In  Lead  and  Antimony. 

Lead  Mannfiutore  -  -  -  -  - 
OOkert       ------- 

18.  In  BraMt  and  other  Mixed  MetaU. 

Brass  Mannfaetnre,  Brasier    -      -      - 
Looksmith,  BeUhanger    .      -      -      - 
Oas  Fitter         ------ 

Wire  Worker,  Drawer     -      -      -      - 

Otherw        ------- 

14.  In  Iron  and  Steel 

Iron  Mannfaotore    -      -      -      -      - 

Whitesmith      ------ 

Blacksmith       ------ 

Hall  Mannfkotore    -      -      -      -      - 

AnohonmlU^Chainsmhh        -      -      - 
Ironmonger.  Hardware  Dealer 
Steel  ManoAetnre,  Worker    -      -      - 
Oatert       ------- 


-iHDBTIinTB  AVD  NOV-PRO- 

DX70TITB  Glass. 

10.<-LABOURSBfl  AND  QTEXMS,— Branch  of 
LaJbomr  wndejbted. 

L  Oentroi  Lahomrert. 

General  Labourer,  Labourer  (branch  nnde- 
flned)     -- 

9.  Oihfer  Pertont  qf  indefinite  OcatpatUme. 

Artisan.  Meehanie  (branch  nndelined)    - 
EngineDrirer,  Stdier  (branch  andenned)     - 
Factory  Labourer  (braneb  nndcSned)     - 
Shopman,  Assistant  (branch  nndeflned)  - 
Apprentice  (branch  uidcflned)        -      -      . 


Vagrant.  Gipsy 

(Others  01  timf^/liicdOoenpation       -      .      - 

17. 1.— P«rsoiu  o/'Rank  or  Pbopkbtt  not 
rettimed  mnder  any  Office  or  Occupation. 

Gentleman,  Independent,  Annuitant     - 

18. 1.— Scholars  and  Childrkk  not  engaged 
<W  aiHr  directlif  Productioe  Oca^jtation, 

Seholars  and  Children  of  no  stated  Ooenpatioa 
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958 
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45 


10 
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148 
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15 


80 
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919 
91 

100 
69 
45 


1175 

90 

806 

115 

51 

189 

46 

18 


6003 


1056 


7659 


19 
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10 


1 
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18 
6 
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.67 
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80 
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6 
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919 


97 

5 

99 

150 

10 

140 

109 

13 

89 

9 
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8 
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16 

1 

15 
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U48 

1347 

7659 
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99 

44 
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11 
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88 
14 


943 
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45 


8 
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141 
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18 


99 
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85 

101 
61 
45 


1108 

95 

767 

112 

51 

183 

41 

18 


5791 


1051 
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5440 


14 
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88 
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18 
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19 
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Chipping  Norton,  162. 
Chipping  Sodbury,  331. 
Chorley,  481. 
Chorlton,  471. 
Christchurch,  101. 
Church  Stretton,  354. 
Cirencester,  340 
Cleobury  Mortimer,  355. 
Clifton,  830.   • 
Clitheroe,  479. 
Clun,  353. 
Clutton,  325. 
Cockennouth,  570. 
Colchester,  204. 
Congleton,  457. 
Conway,  C22. 
Cookham,  129. 
Corwen,  615. 
Cosford,  213. 
Coventry,  400. 
Cranbrook,  60. 
Crediton,  292. 
Crickhowell,  601. 
Cricklade,  251. 
Croydon,  46. 
Cuckfield,  83. 


Darlington,  540. 
Dartford,  50. 
Daventry,  169. 
Depwade,  239. 
Derby,  445. 
Devizes,  256. 
Dewsbury,  602. 
Docking,  244. 
Dolgelly,  617. 
Doncaster,  510. 
Dorchester,  275. 
Dorking,  43. 
Dover,  72. 
Downluun,  247. 
Driffield,  523. 
Droitwich,  391. 
Droxford,  110. 
Dudley,  382. 
Dulverton,  3136. 
J)anmow,  209. 
Durham,  545. 
Dursley,  333. 


E 

Kasington,  546. 
Easingwold,  527. 
East  Ashford,  63. 
Eastbourne,  78. 
East  Grinstead,  82. 
Easthampstead,  130. 
East  London,  17. 
East  Preston,  90. 
East  Retford,  435. 
EastxT,  71. 
East  Stonehouse,  288. 


East  Ward,  573. 
Ecclesall  Bierlow,  507. 
Edmonton,  137. 
Elham,  73. 
Ellesmere,  362. 
Ely,  190. 
Epping,  195. 
Epsom,  37. 
Erpingham,  231. 
Eton,  149. 
Evesham,  389. 
Exeter,  282. 


Falmouth,  308. 
Fareham,  98. 
Faringdon,  122. 
Famborough,  41. 
Famham,  40. 
Favereham,  67. 
Festiniog,  618. 
Fl^g,  229. 
Foieshill,  899. 
Forden,  608. 
Fordingbridge,  103. 
Forehoe,  235. 
Freebridge  Lynn,  245. 
Frome,  321. 
Fylde,  483. 


G 

Gainsborough,  434. 
Garstang,  484. 
Gateshead,  551. 
Glanford  Brigg,  433. 
Glendale,  562. 
Gloucester,  336. 
Godstone,  45. 
Goole,  512. 
Gower,  585  6. 
Grantham,  427. 
Gravesend,  51. 
Great  Ousebum,  492  a, 
Greenwich,  35. 
Guildford,  39. 
Guiltcross,  240. 
Guisbrough,  532. 


Hackney,  11. 
Hailsham,  79. 
Halifax,  498. 
Halstead,  207. 
Haltwhistle,  556. 
Hambledon,  42. 
Hampstead,  8. 
Hardingstone,  167. 
Hartismere,  218. 
Hartlepool,  541  b. 


Hartley  Wintney,  115. 
Haslingden,  477. 
Hastings,  76. 
Hatfield,  143. 
Havant,  95. 
Haverfordwest,  592. 
Hay,  602. 
HayJSeld,  451. 
Headington,  157. 
Helmsley,  529. 
Helston,  309. 
Hemel  Hempstead,  146. 
Hemsworth,  504  6. 
Hendon,  135. 
Henley,  155. 
Henstead,  236. 
Hereford,  348. 
Hertford,  142. 
Hexham,  555. 
Highworth,  250. 
Hinckley,  412. 
Hitchin,  141. 
Holbeach,  424. 
Holbeck,  500  c. 
Holbom,  14. 
HoUingboum,  59. 
Holsworthy,  298. 
Holywell,  610. 
Honiton,  280. 
Hoo,  53. 
Homcastle,  429. 
Horsham,  87. 
HoQghton4e-Spring,  547. 
Howden,  517. 
Hoxne,  219. 
Huddersfield,  497. 
Hull,  520. 
Hungerford,  121. 
Hunslet,  500  6. 
Huntingdon,  176. 


Ipswich,  222. 
Isle  of  Wight,  99. 
Islington,  10. 


Keighley,  494. 
Kei^al,  575. 
Kensington,  1. 
Kettering,  172. 
Keynsham,  327. 
Kidderminster,  384. 
Kingsbridge,  285. 
Kingsdere,  119. 
Kings  Lynn,  246. 
Kings  Norton,  393* 
Kingston,  47. 
Kington,  603  a. 
Knaresboron^,  492  6. 
Knighton,  604. 
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Selbj,  513. 
Settle,  488. 
Sevenoaks,  56. 
Shaftesboiy,  268. 
Shardlow,  444. 
Sheffield,  508. 
Sheppey,  69. 
Shepton  Mallet,  322. 
Sherborne,  276. 
Shiffiuil,  357. 
Shipston-on-Stoor,  406. 
Shoreditch,  20. 
Shrewsbury,  360. 
Skipton,  489. 
Skirlaugh,  522. 
Sleaford,  426. 
Smallbiirgh,  280. 
Solihull,  402. 
Southam,  407. 
Southampton,  105. 
South  Molton,  294. 
South  Shields,  550. 
South  Stoneham,  106. 
Southw^,  441. 
Spalding,  423. 
Spilsby,  430. 
Stafford,  367. 
Staines,  132. 
Stamford,  421. 
Stepney,  24  a. 
Steynin^,  86. 
Stockbndge,  108. 
Stockport,  452. 
Stockton,  541  a. 
Stoke  Damerel,  289. 
Stokesley,  533. 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  371. 
Stone,  368. 
Stourbridge,  383. 
Stow,  217. 

Stow-on-the-Wold,  342. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  404. 
Stratton,  299. 
Stroud,  338. 
Sturminster,  269. 
SudbniT,  212. 
Sunderumd,  549. 
Swaffham,  248. 
Swansea,  585  a. 


Tadcaster,  614. 
Tamworth,  376. 
Taunton,  315. 
Tayistock,  290. 
Teesdale,  543. 


Tenbury,  385. 
Tendring,  208. 
Tenterden,  61. 
Tetbuiy,  339. 
Tewkesbury,  345. 
Thakeham,  89. 
Thame,  156. 
Thanet,  70. 
Thetfoii,  249. 
Thingoe,  214. 
Thirsk,  528. 
Thombury,  332. 
Thome,  511. 
Thrapston,  173. 
Ticehurst,  80. 
Tisbury,  266. 
Tiverton,  293. 
Todmorden,  495. 
Torrington,  296. 
Totnes,  284. 
Towcester,  165. 
Tregaron,  598. 
Truro,  807. 
Tunbridge,  57. 
Tynemouth,  558. 


IJckfield,  81. 
Ulyerston,  486. 
TJppinghain,  420. 
Upton-on-Sevem,  388. 
Uttoxeter,  374. 
Uxbridge,  183. 


w 

Wakefield,  503. 
Wallingford,  125. 
Walsall,  380. 
Walsingham,  243. 
Wandsworth,  32. 
Wangford,  226. 
Wantage,  124. 
Ware,  138. 
Wareham,  273. 
Warminster,  260. 
Warrington,  466. 
Warwick,  403. 
Watford,  145. 
Wayland,  241. 
Weardale,  544. 
Wellingborough,  171. 
WelUngton  (Salop),  366. 
Wellington  (Somerset),  314. 


Wells,  323. 
Wem,  363  a. 
Weobly,  349. 
West  Ashford,  62. 
Westbonme,  94. 
West  Bromwich,  381. 
Westbury,  259. 
Westbuiy-on-Sevem,  334. 
West  Derby,  462. 
West  Ham,  194. 
Westhampnetty  91. 
West  London,  18. 
Westminster  St.  James,  6. 
Westminster  St.  Margaret,  4. 
West  Ward,  574, 
Wetherby,  492  c. 
Weymouth,  274. 
Wharfedale,  493. 
Wheatenhurst,  337. 
Whitby,  531. 

Whitchurch  (Hants),  117. 
Whitchurch  (Salop),  3636. 
Whitechapel,  22. 
Whiteharen,  571. 
Whittlesey,  192. 
Wigan,  465. 
Wigton,  569. 
Williton,  313  a. 
Wilton,  265. 
Wimlxnue,  871. 
Wincanton,  320. 
Winchcomb,  343. 
Winchester,  109. 
Windsor,  131. 
Winslow,  162. 
Wirral,  460. 
Wisbech,  193. 
Witham,  206. 
Witney,  161. 
Wobum,  182. 
Wokingham,  128. 
Wolstanton,  370. 
Wolrerhampton,  379. 
Woodbridge,  223. 
Woodstock,  160. 
Worcester,  387. 
Worksop,  436. 
Worthing,  9a 
Wortley,  506. 
Wrexham,  611. 
Wycombe,  150. 


Yarmouth,  228. 
Yeovil,  319. 
Yoik,  515. 
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Bacon,  Boobb,  on  the  Prolongadon  of  Human  Life  .... 

Bakbbs;  Mortality  of           .     ' Iyi 

Baptisms;  annnal  Increase  per  cent,  1801-1830.    (Note.)                .  elxxri 

Baths;  Fablic Ixir 

Beckett  on  Syphilis IxTiii 

BmTH-KATE  more  under  control  than  Death-rate     .....  zii 

raised  to  compensate  for  rising  Death-rate            ....  zH 

BiBTH-RATES ;  Instances  of  effects  of  Industrial  Enterprise  on  (Table.)        .  ziv<-XT 

in  the  Districts  of  England  (including  London)  grouped  according 

to  Mortality    (Table  88.) cH 

in  an  average  District  of  several  Groups  of  Districts  in  England. 

(Table  41.) cliii 

in  Groups  of  Districts  of  England,  exclusive  of  London.   (Table  44.)  cliv 

in  Groups  of  Districts  of  England,  exclusive  of  London.   (Table  49.)  dix 

BiBTH-BATES  AND  Dbath-bates  ;  Relation  between         ....  xii 

in  Seven  Grroups  of  Districts.    (Table.)      .....  ziii 

BiBTH  Schedule  ;  its  chief  Defect xi 

BiBTHS ;  Increase  of,  after  Plague xii 

Excess  of,  over  Deaths  in  Seven  Groups  of  Districts.    (Table.)     .  xiii 

in  an  average  District      *..•.•.•  xxiii 

in  the  Districts  of  England  (including  London),  grouped  according 

to  Mortality).     (Table  87.) cH 

in  the  Districts  of  England  (including  London)  at  and  <ibove  each 

Bate  of  Mortality.     (Table  89.) clii 

in  an  average  District  of  several  Groups  of  Districts  of  England. 

(Table  40.) cUi 

in  the  Districts  of  England  (exclusive  of  London)  classified  accord- 
ing to  Mortality.     (Table  42.) diii 

in  Groups  of  Districts  of  England,  exclusive  of  London.     (Table 

48.) cKv 

in  the  Districts  of  England,  exclusive  of  London,  at  and  above  each 

Bate  of  Mortality.     (Table  45.) civ 

Estimated  Decennial  Number  of,  in  England,  since  1771 ;  Numbers 
of  Survivors  and  of  those  who  died  or  emigrated  at  different 

Ages  ;  and  Proportion  per  10,000.     (Table  68.)   •         •         .  clxxvii 

Excess  of,  over  Deaths.    QSee  Excess.) 

Bishop  of  Winohbstbb Ixviu 

BLACKSiaTHS ;  Mortality  of Ivi 

Blackstone  on  the  number  of  lineal  Ancestors x 

BoDT  ;  Dissolution  of Ixxtr 

its  elements Ixxii 

Breed  ;  Improvements  of    ... Ixxxii 

Bubial  aliyb  ;  groundless  fears  of •        .  Ixxr 

in  the  Sea      •......,••  Ixxr 

Bubial  Insubanob  in  Liverpool z^-xxii 

Bubial  System  ;  its  defects Ixxhr 

BuTCHEBS  ;  Mortality  of  in  London,  and  in  England  exclusive  of  London. 

(Table.)           ....••...  Ut 
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CovENTBT ;  Example  of  Mortality  reduced  by  Sanitary  Meaanrea       .        .  xlix 

Gbevation';  its  ceremonial,  its  useful  Adjuncts Ixzii-lxxxii 

Dangers  ;  future  at  several  Stages  of  Life xzziii-zzxiT 

Dabwin  ;  on  the  application  of  the  Malthusian  Doehine  to  the  Vegetable 

and  Animal  Kingdom       ........  xtiu 

Dead  ;  disposal  of  the Ixjdi-lxzYii 

Weight  of,  and  Waght  of  Ashes  of Izzri 

Death  ;  its  relation  to  other  important  Phenomena  ......  ir 

by  particular  Diseases,  Ages  at          ^         .         .         .         .         .  zzxri 

by  certain  Causes,  mean  Age  at         .....         .  xxxri 

Mean  Age  at,  of  Persons  from  certain  Causes.     (Tables.)     .         .  xzzrii 

the  ineyitable  sequence  of  certain  Causes     .....  lyiii 

Multipliers ;  to  determine  Mortality.    (Table  36.)        ...  el 

Mean  Age  at,  of  Males  and  Females  dying  from  certain  Diseases. 

(Table  79.) cIxxxy 

Death-bate    in   England,   stationary,    with    lai^e   increase   of  Town 

Populations viii 

Death-bates  and  Bibth-batbs  ;  Relation  between         ....  xii 

in  Seven  Groups  of  Districts.     (Table.) xiii 

Instances  of  effects  of  Industrial  Enterprise  on.     (Table.)      .         .  xiv-xr 
(^e  also  Mobtality.) 

Death-Toll  at  several  Ages  iii 

Deaths  at  difierent  Ages  ;  Causes  of xzr 

from  different  Causes ;  relative  number  of zxxiv 

in  England  presumably  preventible    ......  ix 

Objections  to  a  low  Standard  of  Mortality ix 

of  Children  in  Foreign  Countries        ......  xxix 

at  Ages,  5-10  ;  10-15  ;  15-20  ;  20-25 xxx 

at  Ages,  25-35 ;  3iS-45 ;  and  45-55 xxxi 

at  Ages,  55-65  ;  65-75 ;  and  75  and  upwards     ....  xxxii-xxxiii 

in  an  average  District      ........  xxiii 

Relative  Number  of,  from  dififerent  Causes  .....  xxxiv 

from  Small-pox  to  Attacks        ......         xxxr-xxxvi 

fit>m  Cholera  to  Attacks .  xxxvi 

by  certain  Causes  according  to  Life  Table  in  Healthy  Districts,  in 

England,  and  in  Liverpool.     (Table.)  .....  xl 

by  different  Diseases,  economic  effect  of xU-xliii 

from  Syphilis  ........  Ixix 

by  several  Causes  of  Persons  at  certain  Ages  in  England,  1861-70. 

(Table  1.) Ixxxiv-lxxxv 

by  several  Causes  of  Males  at  certain  Ages  to  1,000,000  Males 

living  in  England,  1851-60  imd  1861-70.     (Table  2.)    .      Ixxxri-lxxxvii 

by  several  Causes  of  Females  at  certain  Ages  to  1,000,000  Females 

•  liviifg  in  England.  1851-60  and  1861-70.    (l^ble  8.)    .      Ixxxvi-lxxxvii 

by  several  Causes  of  Males  and  Females  at  Sixteen  Ages  to 

1,000,000  Deaths  from  Ail  Causes,  1851-60.   (Table  4.)  .  Ixxzviii-lxxxix 

by  several  Causes  of  Males  and  Females  at  Sixteen  Ages  to 

1,000,000  Dcatlis  from  All  Causes,  1861-70.    (Table  5.)        .  xc-xd 

by  several  Causes  of   Males  and  Females  at  Sixteen  Ages  to 

1,000,000  DeaUis  from  AU  Causes,  1851-70.    (Table  6.)        .     xcii-xdii 
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of  Males  of  yarions  Oconpatioiis  at  different  Ages,  from  5  Yean 
and  upirards,  registered  in  Eighty  Toim  Districts  in  the  Year 
1871 505-514 

Dbnsitt  of  Population,  in  Seven  Groups  of  Districts.    (Table.)     .        .  xiii 

effect  on  Health       ••.......  xxiii 

and  Mortality,  relation  between xziii-xxiT 

and  its  effect  on  Mortality  at  various  Periods  of  life     .         .         .  xxiv 

Districts  grouped  in  order  of xxv 

in  the  Registration  Divisions  of  England xllii-lii 

effect  of,  in  Lewisham xlv 

Annual  Birth  and  Death  Bates,  &c.  in  the  Districts  of  England 
(including  London),  classified  in  Groups  according  to  Bfor- 
taUty.    (Table  38.)  . cU 

Annual  Birth  and  Death  Rates,  &c.  in  an  Average  District  of 

several  Groups  of  Districts  in  England.    (Table  41.)      .         .  diii 

Birth  and  Death  Rates,  &c.  in  Groups  of  Districts  of  England,  exclu- 
sive of  London.    (Table  44.) div 

in  the  Districts  of  England,  exclusive  of  London,  classified  accord- 
ing to  Mortality.    (Table  47.) dvii 

Rates  of  Mortality  observed,  and  Calculated  from,  in  Seven  Groups 

of  Districts  of  England,  exclusive  of  London.    (Table  48.)     .  dviii 

Birth-rates;  Mean  Rates  of  Mortality  of  Males,  Females,  and 
Persons  at  certain  Ages ;  in  Groups  of  Districts  of  England, 
exclusive  of  London.    (Table  49.) clix 

Mortality  in  the  Districts  of  England,  grouped  in  Divisions  accord- 
ing to,  and  Mortality  in  the  least  populous  Districts  of  England. 
(Table  66.) dxiii 

particulars  rdating  to  certain  Districts  in  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th 

Divisions,  having  nine  or  more  acres  to  a  person  .         . ,      .  clxiv 

and  Mortality  of  the  Districts  of  London  in  three  Decezmiads. 

(Table  66.) clxv 

and  Mortality  in  three  Decenniads,  of  the  Districts  of  England 
(exclusive  of  London)  with  less  than  one  acre  to  a  person. 
(Table  67.) clxvi-dxvii 

Beniltj  of  Population  and  Annual  Mortalltj  In  tbo  Three 
Heoennlads  18«l-50, 1851-60,  and  1861-70,  In  tlie 
Xeirlstratlon  Divisions,  Counties,  ana  Dlstrlots  of 
Bnffland  .........    dxxxvii-ccix 

Depopulation  ;  its  Causes  and  Ill-effects xvii-xviii 

Dbsoabtbs  on  Medicine Ixxix 

Diagnosis  ;  Imperfect,  but  makes  rapid  Progress Ixxx 

Dipsomania Ix 

Disease  ;  Attacks  of xxxv-xxxvi 

Effect  of  extinction  of  any  single,  on  the  Duration  of  Liie  xxxviii-xli 

Disease  Lifb  Tables  ;  constroction  explained xxvi-xxvii 

Diseases  ;  Origin  of  some  zymotic xxxix 

DlSniFBOTION IXY 

District  Atbraqb  ;  Population,  Births,  and  Deaths  in   •  *         .  xxiii 

of  several  Groups  of  Districts ;   Area,  Population,  Births,  &c 

(Table  40.) cKi 

Dlstiiots ;  Peatbs  of  Males  and  Vemales  at  different  Aces  flrem 
soTeral  Causes  In  tlie  Ten  Tears  ISCl-TO*  In  tlie 
Heglstratlon  DlTlslons  and  Districts  of  Bnrland  1-446 

{See  aUo  Dbaths.) 
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Deaths  by  several  Causes  of  PersonSf  of  Males  and  Females,  at  and 

after  certain  Ages.     (Tables  12,  18,  14.)      ....  cii-crii 

Deaths  by  several  Causes  of  Chiidren,  MaleSt  and  Females,  at  and 

after  certain  Ages.     (Table  15.) cviii-cix 

English  Race  ;  its  Prospects  of  Improvement Ixxxii 

Enthbtio  Diseases  ;  SypblUs,  Gonorrhoea Ixvii-lxz 

Edthanabia zxxili 

Excess  of  BirtIis  over  Deaths,  &c.  in  the  Districts  of  England  (in- 
cluding London),  grouped  according  to  Mortality  (Table  37), 

and  Annual  Rate  of  (Table  88) cH 

at  and  above  each  Rate.    (Table  39.)         .....  clii 

in  an  average  District  of  several  Groups  of  Districts  (Table  40.)    .  cKi 

and  annual  rate  of.     (Table  41.)        ......  cliii 

in  the  Districts  of  England  (exclusive  of  London),  and  annual  rate 

of.    (Tables  4i,  48,  44.) diii-cHv 

at  and  above  each  rate.    (Table  45.)           .....  civ 

ExcBETA ;  Importance  of  speedy  Removal Ixiv 

Exercise  as  affecting  Health  and  Life Ixii-lzin 

Exhalations  from  decaying  Animal  Matter lix 

Extension  of  Human  Life  ;  its  Possibilities  and  Difficulties     .         .         .  v-viii 
Extinction  of  ant  binole  Disease  ;  Effect  of,  on  the  Duration  of  Life     .  xxxviii-xli 


FALLAaBS  in  use  of  Geometrical  Progression xi 

Family  Physicians Ixxxi 

Farmers  and  Agricultural  Labourers ;  Mortality  of lvii>lviii 

and  Fanners'  Sons  ;  Numbers  living  in  1861  and  in  1871  ;  Deaths 
in  1860,  1861,  and  1871,  and  Mortality  at  difi^nt  Ages. 

(Table  66.) clxxv 

Fbter  and  Small-fox  ;  Proportion  of  Attacks  to  Deaths  at  different  Ages 

in  England.     (Table  78.) clxxxii 

Deaths  at  different  Ages  in  England,  according  to  Life  Table  and 

Proportional  Numbers  of  Attacks.    (Table  74.)    •         .         .  clxxxii 

Fishmongers  ;  Mortality  of Iv 

Food  ;  Varieties  and  Use  of Ix-lxii 

Foreign  Countries  ;  Deaths  of  Children  in xxix 

Formulas  for  determining  the  probability  of  dying  at  or  after  any  Age  of 

a  particular  Disease cx-cxi 

Formula  for  determining  Mortality  from  Density  and  Proximity  of  Popu- 
lation     ..........  civiii 

for  Construction  of  a  Life  Table  by  a  short  Method     .         .         .  clxviii 

Foundling  Hospitals  ;  Failure  of rii 

France;  Increase  of  Population xli 

Friendly  Socibtie8  ;  inadequate  Premiums  of,  in  some  Societies       .         .  Ixxviii 

Fribndly  Socibtibs  Act Ixxviii 
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Imuobtalitt  op  Man.    (Note.)    .        . , t 

Increase  of  Population.    (^See  also  PopulationO      ....  ix-xii 

Index  of  Districts        . 515-518 

of  certain  Towns      ....•.,,,  519 

Industkial  Enterprise  ;  Effect  on  Marriage,  Birth,  and  Death        .         ,  xIt 

Inhumation •         •         .         .         .  hour 

Inoculated  &maix-pox  ;  Mortality  from  1746-63           ....  ▼! 

Institutions,  Public,  for  which  the  Mortality  of  Districts  is  tiot  corrected  cxc-ccix 

corrections  in  the  Mortality  of  Districts  containing  large  Institn- 

tions.    5ee  foot-notes exc-ecix 

for  which  corrections  have  heen  made  in  the  Mortality  of  London 

Districts.    (Table  a.) ccx 

Insurance  of  Burial  in  Liverpool zxi-xxli 

Health  and  Sickness Ixxvii-lxxTiii 

Intemperance;  Effects  of lix-lx 

Inter-marriage  of  Imperfect  Natures  ;  Evils  of xviii 

Interment  ;  a  prime  question  of  Public  Health Ixxrii 

Iron  Manufacture  ;  Mortality  of  those  engaged  in         ...         •  Ivi 


Jenner  ;  Syphilis  among  the  most  fatal  Diseases  in  this  Countr>' 


Ixix 


Kingdom,  United  ;  Population  and  Biiths xxxvii 

Kino's  Physicians Ixxxi 

Land  for  Building  Purposes  ;  acquirement  of,  by  Municipalities    •         ,  Ixxi 

Landlords  of  North  and  West  London Ixxi 

Letuebt  on  increase  of  Population        .......  ix-x 

Life  ;  possibilities  and  difficulties  of  extending        .....'         ▼ 

Boger  Bacon  on  the  prolongation  of t-ti 

annual  loss  of  in  England  presumably  prevcntiblc         ...  Ix 

march  of  an  English  generation  through     ....        xxviii-xxxiii 

dangers  at  several  Stages  of xxxiii-xxxiT 

duration  of,  efibct  of  extinction  of  any  single  Disease  on        .         .         xxxviii 
prolongation  of  by  Vaccination,  as  estimated  by  Duvillard  •  xxxix 

pecuniary  value  of  .         .  ^       .         .         .         ..        .         .         .  xli 

means  of  preserving .  Iviii 

♦ 

Life  Table  for  certain  Diseases,  and  for  the  class  dying  of  Consumption. 

(Table.) •         .         .         .  xxvi-xxvii 

(outline)  of  the  Healthy  Districts  of  England.    (Table  24.)  .  .  cxxri 

(outline)  for  Liverpool  District    (Table  35.)       .'        .         .  .  cxxrii 

(outline)  forXondon.    (Table  31.)    .         .         .         .         .  .  cxxxri 

(outline)  for  Fifteen  great  Towns.    (Table  S2.)  .•       .         .  •  cxxxro 

formulas  for  construction  by  a  short  Method       .         .         .  ,  dxviii 
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London  Sewagb  ;  disposal  of tu 

Lunatic  Asylums  for  which  corrections  have  been  made  in  the  Mortality  of 

Districts.    (Tabl^  6.) ccx-ocxi 

for  which  corrections  have  not  been  made  in  the  Mortality  of 

Districts.    (Table  c.) ocxii 

Luno  Diseases  and  Phthisis  ;  Comparative  Mortality  from,  of  Males  and 
Females  at  Four  Groups  of  Ages,  in  England  and  in  London. 
(Table  76.) clxxxiTi 


Malthus  on  Increase  of  Population        ...«.«•  ix 

on  the  relation  between  Population  and  Subsistence     .         .         .  zri 

Merit  of •         •         .  xvti 

Malthusian  Doctrine  applied  by  Darwin  to  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 

Kingdom .         •  xriii 

Malthusian  Policy  ;  Effects  of ,         .  xvii 

Manchester  District  ;  Mortality  of,  at  Tarious  Ages,  compared  with  that 

of  Healthy  and  of  other  Town  Districts.    (Table  50.)  .  clx 

Mortality  of,  at  different  Ages,  compared  with  that  of  Tarious 

Groups  of  Districts,    f&bles  52,  53,  54.)    ....     cbd-dxii 

Number  and  Proportion  of  Males  and  Females  living  at  different 

Ages.    (Table  77.) clxxxiv 

Manutacturss  ;  Effects  of  Increase  or  Decline  of,  on  Births,  Deaths,  and 

Marriages xiv-xt 

Marriage  Acts,  1753-1837 cIxxt! 

Marriaoeb  in  England  ;  Annual  Increase  per  Cent,  in  periods  of  5  Years, 

1756-1870.     (Table  66.) clxxvi 

Annual  Increase  per  Cent  in  Decenniadt  1796-1870,  and  Annual 

Increase  of  Population,  1801-71.    (Table  67.)      .         .         .         olxxvii 


Mathematicians  ;  on  Disputes  of,  as  to  effect  of  Small-pox 

Mean  Age  at  Death  by  certain  Causes  .......  xxxrii 

Lifetime  under  the  most  fiivourable  conditions         ....  it 

Population  and   Causes   of  Death  at  different  Ages    in   England, 

1861-70.     (Table  1.)  . Ixxxiv-lxxxT 

Population,  1861-71,  at  different  Ages,  in  the  Registration  Divisions 

and  Districts  of  England 1-445 

Measles  ;  first  recorded  appearance  of xxxix 

Medical  Profession  ;  its  Importance .  Ixxix 

its  Numbers Ixxxii 

Medical  Staff  of  Population,  insufficient    ......  Ixxxii 

Medicine  ;  influence  of  on  the  Health  of  the  Community  ....  Ixxix 

State ;  instruction  and  examination  in Ixzx 

Mercers  and  Drapers  ;  Mortality  of Ivi 

Mbtropous.    See  London. 

MiDWiVES ;  Instruction  of Ixx 

BfiNSRS )  Mortality  of Iti! 

Mining  and  Manufacturing  Districts  ;  want  of  Sanitary  Appliances  in  .  vii-viii 

Monuments Ixxr 
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of  Males  and  Females  at  dififerent  Ages  in  various  Groups  of 

Districts.    (Table  50.) i  dx 

of  Males  and  Females  at  different  Ages  in  Two  Groups  of  Town 

Districts.     (Table  51.) dx 

a    different  Ages,  Per-centage  of  Increase  in  Seven  Groups  of 

Districts  on  the  rates  of  the  Healthy  Districts.    (Table  52.)  .  clxi 

at  different  Ages  in  Seven  Groups  of  Districts  compared  with  that 

in  the  Healthy  Districts.     (Table  53.)  ....  clxi 

of  Males  and  Females  at  certain  Ages,  in  Seven  Groups  of  Dis- 
tricts, compared  with  that  in. the  Healthy  Districts.  (Table  54.)  clxii 

1841-70,  in  the  Distpcts  of  England,  grouped  in  Divisions  accord- 
ing to  Density.     (Table  55.)       ......  clxiii 

in  the  least  populous  Districts  of  England.    (Table  55.)       .         .  clxiti 

and   Density  of  the  Districts  of  London  in  Three  Decenniads. 

(Table  56.) dxv 

and  Density,  in  Three  Decenniads,  of  the  Districts  of  England 
(exclusive  of  London)  with-  less  than  One  Acre  to  a  Person. 
(Table  57.) clxvi-dxvii 

of  Males  &nd  Females  at  several  Ages  in  England,  from  All  Causes, 
exclusive  of  Phthisis,  of  Zymotic  Diseases,  and  of  Cancer. 
•(Table  59.) dxix 

in  1871,  of  Men  at  different  Ages  engaged  in  certain  Occupations. 

(Table  62.) dxxi 

Average  Annual,  in  the  Three  Years  1860,  1861,  and  1871,  of  Men 

at  different  Ages  engaged  in  certain  Occupations.  (Table  63.)  clxxti^clxxiv 

Average  Annual,  in  1860,  1861,  and  1871,  of  Men  at  different  Ages 

engaged  in  various  Groups  of  Occupations.    (Table  64.)         .  dxxv 

Average  Annual,  in  1860,  1861,  and  1871,  among  Fanners  and 

Farmers' Sons  at*  different  Ages.    (Table  65.)       .         .         .  clxxv 

at  quinquennial  Ages  by  English  Life  Table.    (Table  71.)     .         .  clxxx 

of  Males*  and  Females,  at  Four  Groups  of   Ages,  from  several 

.Causes  in  London.    (Table  75.) dxxxiii 

of  Males  and  Females,  at  Four  Groups  of  Ages,  from  Phthisis  and 
*   .Lung  Diseases,  in  England  and  in  London.    (Table  76.)        .        dxxxiii 

of  Males  and  Females  at  different  Ages,  in  England,  1851-70  and 

1848-72.    (Table  78.) dxxxiv 

AAnnalff  and  Density    of    Vopiilation    in    tiie    Three 
'Deoenniads  18«l-SO,  18S1-60,  ana  1861-70,  in  tlie 
Seirietration   DiTisions,  Coiinties«  ana  Distrtets  of 
Xnylana clxxxvii-ccix 

{See  also  Density.) 

Average  Annual  Sate  of  Male*  ana  Vemalei,  firom  all 
Caofesv  at  Oifferent  A^es,  in  tlie  Se^istration  DiTi- 
sione  anaDistriets  of  Bn^lana  1861-70  ccxSi-ccxli 

{See  also  Deatus.) 

Multipliers  ;  to  determine  Mortality  from  Population.    (Table  35.)  *  d 

to  determine  the  proportion  of  Deaths  by  each  Disease.  (Table  86.)  cl 

Navt  ;  Mortality  of ,         .         .         ,  clxxv 


Oconpatione  |  Ramazzini  on  the  Uealth  of  those  engaged  in    .         .         .  lii 

Thackrah  on  the  Effects  of,  on  Health liii 

Various  ;  Health  of  ^en  engaged  in           .....  lii-Iviii 

Benefit  of  C^hange  of  Position  in Ixiii 

Number  of  Men  at  different  Ages  engaged,  and  deaths  in  1871. 

(Table  61.) dxx 
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in  the  Districts  of  EDgland,  exclnsiye  of  London,  at  and  above  each 

Rate  of  Mortality.    (Table  45.) cIt 

Deaths,  and  Mortality  of  Persons,  Males  and  Females,  at  certain 

Ages  in  England  and  in  its  Metropolis,  1861-70.    (Table  46.)  clvi 

Annual  Increase  of,  in  England,  1801-71.    (Table  67.)        .         .         clzxyii 

the,  enumerated  in  1871 ,  the  sarvivors  of  Children  bom  in  previous 

decenniads.    (Table  C8.) dxxrii 

of  England,  at  different  Ages  in  1871,  contrasted  with  what  it  would 
have  been  had  the  Births  remained  constant,  and  had  there 
been  no  Emigration.    (Table  69.) dxxviii 

of  England,  at  different  Ages,  according  to  Census  and  according 

to  Life  Table.    (Table  70.) clxxix 

of  the  United  States,  and  Decennial  Increase  per  cent,  1790-1870. 

(Table  72.) clxxxi 

Proportion    of  Males  and  Females  living  at  different  Ages  in 

England,  London,  Manchester,  and  liverpool.     (Table  77.)    .        dxxxiy 

Mean  of  Enumerations  of  1861  and  1871',  of  Males  and  Females 
at  different  Ages  in  the  Registration  Divisions  and  Districts 
of  England 1-445 

Mean  of  Enumerations  of  1861  and  1871  of  Persons  at  different 
Ages  in  England,  compared  with  the  Deaths  at  those  Ages  from 
various  Causes,  1861-70.    (Table  1.)      •         •         •         •        lxxxiv-4xxxT 

Density  of.    (Siec  Density.) 

Populations;  Increasing  and  Decreasing;  Marriage,  Birth,  and  Death- 
rates  in.     (Table.) xv 

Potters  ;  Mortality  of Ivi-lvii 

Pbice,  Dr. ;  on  Effects  of  Compound  Interest x 

Privation  and  Poor  Relief Ixi 

Probabilitt  of  dtino  at  and  afier  any  Age  of  any  particular  Disease, 

formulas  for  determining    . cx-cxi 

Professions  ;  Rates  of  Mortality  in Iv 

Proximity  of  Persons  in  certain  Districts xxiii 

Relation  of,  to  Mortality clviii 

In  Seven  Groups  of  Districts.    (Table  48.)  ....  dviu 

Publicans  ;  Mortality  of,  in  London  and  in  England,  exclusive  of  London. 

(Table.) Uv 

Public  Baths Ixiv 

Pubuo  Houses '.        .  Ix 

PuBLisHHRS  AND  BOOKSELLERS,  Mortality  of Ivi 

Puerperal  Fever  ;  Infection  and  Mortality  of Ixx 

Rage  ;  Improvement  of,  in  Men  as  in  Animals Ixxzii 

Railway  Service  ;  Mortality  of  those  engaged  in It 

Ramazztni  on  the  Health  of  those  engaged  in  various  Occupations  :  .         .  Hi 

on  the  Duties  of  a  Court  Physician lyrgi 

Rates  for  Public  Purposes Ixxi 

Rbcipbocalb  of  Years  of  Life  at  each  Age.    (Table  35.)           ...  d 

of  Deaths  at  each  Age.     (Table  36.) el 

Redruth  I  AJarHage,  Birth,  and  Death  Rate,  1860-2  ;  1870-9.    (Table.)  .  xv 
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Tailous  ;  Mortality  of           .          .          .      ' Ivi 

Tanners  and  Corrikrs  ;  Mortality  of  .  .       .         .         .         .         .         .  lyi 

Thackrah  on  the  Effects  of  Occupation  on  Health             ....  Hi! 

Therapeutics  ;  promoted  by  Sickness  Keturns         .....  Ixxx 

Thompson,  Sir  Henry,  on  Cremation Ixxii 

Tobacco  ;  Use  of Ix 

Tobacconists  ;  Mortality  of hri 

Tool,  File,  Saw  Makers  ;  Mortality  of Ivi 

Topography;  Hygienic       • .  xliii-lii 

Town  Districts;  Drainage yii 

Mortality  of  Males  and  Females  at  different  Ages  in  Two  Groaps  of. 

(Table  51.) clx 

Deaths  in  Eighty,  in  1871  of  Males  at  different  Ages  and  in  yarioos 

Occupations      .........  505-514 

Towns,  want  of  Sanitary  Arrangements  in  early  periods  ....  vii 

IN  England  ;  Increase  of,  with  stationary  Death-rate  in  the  whole 

Population       .........  Tiii 

Fifteen  Great  ;  Outline  Life  Table.     (Table  32.)      •         •         •  cxxxrii 

Mortality  of,  at  Yarious  Ages..   (Table  51.)       •  clx 

Seventeen  Great  ;  Mortality  of,  at  various  Ages.     (Table  51.)  .  clx 

Index  of  certain       .         » •         •  519 

Ulverston  District  ;  Population  and  Mortality    .         •        •         •        •  xir 

Increase  of  Marriage,  Birth,  and  Death  Rates,  1860-2 ;  1870-2. 

(Table.) xr 

United  States  ;  Increase  of  Population  in  "* xv-xvi 

Increase  of  Produce  in xvi 

Decennial  Increase  in  Population  of,  1790-1870.     (Table  72.)        .  clxxxi 

Units  op  Life iii 

Vaccination  ;  Mortality  from  Small-pox vii 
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